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FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


“I send my picture, which represents 
a growth of hair of but five years, that you 
may see what Packer’s Tar Soap has done 


for me.” 
Mrs. M. D. Curtis, Nurse, Chicago. 


Our Leaflet, “THE VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC SHAMPOOING,” 
sent free on application to THE PACKER MANUF'’G CO., 
81 Fulton Street, New York. 





OF BEAUTY. 








‘HE very texture and touch of Ivory Soap proclaim its purity. 
) You can tell by the feel of its soft creamy lather and by its 
clean natural odor that it will not be otherwise than beneficial 
ze tothe complexion. The office of a pure soap is to remove the 
(2>\ dirt from the face and the oily exudations from the minute 

PurxZX pores that open on the surface of the skin, nature does the 
rest. Perfect cleanliness will often do more than medication, and Ivory 
Soap makes perfect cleanliness without injury. 


IVORY SOAP — 994%. PER CENT. PURE. 


COPYRIGHT 1899 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI! 
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Modern Soap 


In powdered form 
for your Convenience 
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An Autumn Morning Dish 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, can be prepared in 
the form of fried mush, but fried mush of unusual delicacy 
and ease of digestion. Fried mush made of Pillsbury’s 
VITOS is neither greasy nor heavy. Served with maple 
syrup it is an ideal breakfast dish for cool autumn mornings. 





PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILUSBURY’s BEsT FLOUR. 
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DRAWN BY FRANK O. SMALL 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE DOLLAR 
SINGLE Copigs, Ten CENTS 


Ewrenen ot Tes Puitavsients Poet-Orrice as Ssoowp-Otass Marren 


A REHEARSAL OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN BOSTON MUSIC HALL 
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BOSTON FROM HARVARD BRIDGE 


lumber One 


URING my first week in Boston I received 
the impression that | had found my way 
into a mammoth woman’s club where the 
principal idea was to doubt and weigh 
every proposition, then disprove it if 
possible. I was oppressed with the feel- 
ing that I alone was always found want- 

ing, until I discovered how general is the individual failure, 

how deficient every newcomer appears in the local eye. 

Being afforded shortly the company misery loves from 

among other visitors to the city, | plucked up my spirit and 

faced the club eye with all the force of my Scotch-English 

ancestry. In consequence I discovered how near being a 

bully Boston is ; that if a little boy can fight back the big 

boy backs dow n. In truth, Boston had not meant to fight 








at all, but was ‘‘ merely investigating my esoteric 
being for purposes of mutual improvement.”’ 

This attitude is philanthropic and ethical at the 
root, but its flower is patterned after the Edelweiss, 
or some other materialized form of frozen virtue 
utterly cold and suggestive of a frosted window-pane 
through which one can see neither daylight nor sun- 
shine. But on closer acquaintance J found, gener- 
ally speaking, that when the sun melted the frost off 
of the Boston exterior a right warm heart beat far 
down underneath, and, although its beats were not 
rapid nor enthusiastic, they were regular and con- 
stant, never swerving from an allegiance once taken. 

I was born in New York City, but raised in the 
West, where my father went for business purposes 

during my infancy, he himself having been introduced into 
this world in Boston. My brothers grew up typical 
Westerners, filled with contempt for any other section of 
the country—a spirit erroneously imputed exclusively to 
Boston and Philadelphia, but in truth one that prevails 
wherever men are successful and happy. Every bit of 
ground is to the man what he makes it. An outsider can 
find his jest in sectional patriotism and still respect it. 


& 


The difference between the Boston spirit and that of 
other localities is that a Bostonian feels an exclusive pride 
intimating satisfaction, minus invitation, while the 
Westerner blows his trumpet calling everybody else to 
have a finger in the best pie ever made, thus revealing the 
touch of metropolitan provincialism in one and the rem- 
nant of pioneer spirit in the other 
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ENTRANCE TO BOSTON MUSIC HALL 


And so I went to soston confirmed in Henry Ward 
Beecher’s creed: ‘‘ New England is a good place in whic h 
to be born, but the West is the place in which to grow, 
and I observed at once the reason for the sage’s truism. 
Bostonians have no desire to sprout. As for me, I am 
by nature a sprouter, born with an interrogation point 
behind me. 

I was twenty-two years old when I first went to Boston 
to visit the family of my father’s eldest brother, Mr. John 
Allston, who at an early age settled into business ‘prospe rity 
in Boston. His wife, once Miss Drusilla Whetmore, was 
always, as now, my father tells me, undoubte dly a sprig of 
the Mayflower, whose opinion of anything lying outside of 
Boston, even as far as the suburbs, was ‘coldly critical to 
the extent of open hostility. 

Were it possible for one to imagine Aunt Drusilla’s 
refined nasal feature taking so vulgar a tilt, one might 


LOOKING UP COMMONWEALTH AVENUE FROM THE PUBLIC GARDEN 
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insinuate that she and a few other Bostonians turn = their 
noses at any contemporary not born in Summer Street, 
reared on Beacon Hill, and married into the water side of 
Beacon Street. The tide of propriety and prosperity 
moved along that channel, hence this egotistical conclusion 
reached easily by any proper Bostonian fed upon Saturday 
beans and the Aos/on Evening Transcripi, the journal 
which directs the Boston minds and morals. 

Uncle John and Aunt Drusilla had two daughters, one 
older than I, one a year younger. Dorothy, the elder and 
least proper, had been married a few years when I made 
that visit, and Elizabeth, the younger, was wary poet out 
of college, therefore in her first season ; while I, but a year 
her senior, had been a ‘‘ worldling’’ for five years: I say 
worldling rather than society gr because I failed to take 
a degree in society. I loved few things better than the 
world, but my affections bounded it on all sides, not on 
the one alone of social position and remote ancestry con- 
nected with tea and Pilgrims, which were an old story to 
me soon after the date of my cradle. Without change of 
theme and scene I grew restless. Accordingly my wise 
parents gave me what I call a liberal education in contra- 
distinction to a coll education, with which statement I 
declare myself a Philistine at the start, for I chose travel 
instead of school-books. 

My cousins I found as different from each other as I was 
from them. Dorothy, upon her marriage to a Bostonian, 

roper in family but almost improper according to Aunt 
silla and other ladies of the ancient régime, owing to 
certain liberal propensities noticeable in the latter-day 
Bostonian, fell in with Mr. Granger’s late hours, the 
reading of New York a pape intimacies among people 
who professed the arts, and a tendency to ‘‘ run across to 
the other side’’ every year with ease and no hesitancy. 
This form of backsliding irritated Aunt Drusilla, who con- 
sequently took the more pride in Elizabeth, a girl after her 
own heart, of studious habits, broad philanthropic views 
of life, perfectly settled ideas about Platonic friendship 
and other relations with the opposite sex, and small sym- 
pathy with the restless, inconsequent habits of the 
Grangers, who were content to live in Commonwealth 
Avenue instead of in Beacon Street. 


az 


The Grangers were thoroughly good-natured with Aunt 
Drusilla; it was safe to be so, because her belligerence 
stopped at the end of her tongue. When I arrived in 
Boston, late one October day, my relatives had just 
come up from Beverly Farms, where they formed a 

rominent part of the Back Bay colony settled along the 
North Shore each summer. Aunt Drusilla told meat once 
that Dorothy and Frederic sent word for me to go to them 
at Lenox for a week before settling downintown. ‘‘ You 
know,” added my aunt, looking an almost insinuatin 
defiance over her spectacles io from under the sma 
white cap she wore in harmony with her plain black silk 

own, whose style and cut were as inevitable as Queen 
ictoria’s bonnet, ‘‘ you know, “| ms or you will soon 
know, that my eldest daughter and her husband belong to 
the younene set, with whose indiscretions and light, pur- 
less lives I have no sympathy. One of Dorothy’s 
iends told me not long ago that she held certain infamous 
modern novels alongside the Bible in her estimation of 
moral purpose. Any woman who could find a grain of 
good in an artist’s model, or congeniality with Bohemian 
tastes, is not the woman for my daughters to associate 
with. I never hesitate to tell Dorothy how I feel about 
these matters, but with small effect, I fear.’’ 

Aunt Drusilla looked over at Elizabeth with a sigh. At 
the moment Elizabeth was reading a note. Presently she 
said: ‘‘ Mother, Warren Hartwell writes to announce /:is 
return some time after Thanksgiving.’’ 

Aunt Drusilla looked unusually well pleased for her, I 
thought. ‘‘ That is interesting intelligence, Elizabeth,’’ she 
replied, and turning to me continued: ‘‘ This gentieman of 
whom we speak, Margaret, is a very old friend of our 
family. He and my daughters were playmates together, 
even though he is much their senior; quite as his mother 
was my playmate on Summer Street, when our parents 
lived side by side. He went to Europe last spring with 
Dorothy, Frederic and Elizabeth, but did not return with 
them in September. Dorothy never returns to town until 
Thanksgiving. The young people of this generation have 
little or no appreciation of home life.’’ 

I entirely agreed with this last sentiment, although per- 
haps not exactly in the spirit emphasized by my aunt. 
The gifts of the gods seemed to me wasted upon a blunted 
appreciation. hen, late in October, one walks about 
that part of Boston known as the Back Bay, the part given 
over to the social and moneyed elect, one must question 
the pride of Bostonians in their homes covered with masses 
of burnished crimson ivy unrivaled even by that celebrated 
as Nature’s embellishment of English homes and ruins. If 
the owners felt the clear gold of the autumn air as I do 
they would not leave their homes boarded up until 
Christmas time and so know Boston only in its ugliest 
moods, merely to follow the dictates of Mrs. Grundy, 
whose guidance is seldom in sympathy with Nature’s laws. 


za 


_ Boston is essentially the autumn city of the world. The 
air is full of sea; the sky is radiant with sunlight and deep 
blue or white floating islands; restful vigor permeates the 
atmosphere. One can scarcely help living to one’s utmost 
possibilities at that time of year in this most attractive of 
cities. Go and stand on Harvard Bridge, looking off 
toward Boston, half an hour before sunset. See the glori- 
ous sky echoed in colors in the waters of the Charles 
River. The sun, still peeping over Corey Hill, shines in 
at the rear windows of the mile of houses lining the 
embankment. To the left rises the gilded dome of the 
State House, surmounting Beacon Hill and its pregnant 
past; to the right see the long sweep of the river down 
which comes rapidly a boat-crew, beginning to train for the 
year, in their long, narrow boats. hind lie Cambridge 
and Cambridgeport, less interesting at this point because 
of factories, smoke-stacks and church steeples mingled in 
a crude, jarring mass at that distance ; and far off at the 
north Bunker Hill Monument stands out, pointing to the 
past. But looking only on the Boston side of the picture, 
what other American city can boast a more picturesque 
view in the very midst of its habitable quarter? It was 
Charlotte Cushman who requested to be buried in such a 
position that her resting-place might eternally overlook 
this view of the city she loved best. — It is easy to under- 
stand the spirit of her desire either when standing beside 
her ve in Mount Auburn, across the Charles River, or 
standing thus on Harvard Bridge while the sun fades. 
The views are identical, with only a difference of distance. 
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‘* There may be other cities of beauty and fame, but the 
are not Boston, just as Heaven may be interesting althoug 
it is not Boston,”’ cries the native, and standing on that 
spot even the Philistine echoes the sentiment warmly. 

Boston had been to me, during all my life previous to 
the period these random reminiscences will cover, a city 
shrouded in history, in whose streets I expected to meet 
Concord philosophers recognizable at a Leryn also many 

ple resembling the Alcott family, and at least ghosts of 
evolutionary heroes. 

My first shock came when I found my relatives distinctly 
meiiate and unromantic—in few ways different from other 
people. I had seen them too seldom to retain a clear 
impression of their personality. It was to please my 
father that I accepted their invitation to spend the winter 
with them. 

Aunt Drusilla’s invariable costume was quaint and sug- 
gestive, and her absorption in what she called ‘‘ affairs of 
serious consequence ’’ was typical of the Boston reputa- 
tion, but Uncle John was a business man of regular habits, 
who marched sedately over Beacon Hill to his office, with 
his neighbors, at the same minute every day. He lunched 
so long, sat in his club so long, dined so long, read the 
Transcript so long, and slept longer. A sense of humor 
was his only means of diversion. He and I understood 
each other from the first. When I asked him how the 
husbands of the Boston women reformers felt about their 
wives’ work he replied quizzically: ‘‘ Observe me, my 
dear, and draw your conclusions. . We simply attend the 
closer to our own business the more they attend to 
other people’s. A balance must be struck on all ques- 
tions of interference, you know.”’ 


a 
When I met people I listened closely for evidences of 
unusual ‘‘ culture.’’ I was accustomed to the jargon of 


Parisian artist life, to the metaphysics of Germany in a 
small way, and now was prepared for an ethical conclusion 
upon all matters from Browning down to pie. Imagine 
my astonishment when I found Uncle John absorbed in 
stocks and the pre-Raphaelite cult; aunt in managing the 


boards of several charitable institutions and in raising 


money for the purpose of furnishing newsboys with an 
extra pair of Sunday trousers; Elizabeth in class reunions, 
the inside workings of ‘‘ the Pud,’’ otherwise known as the 
Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard College, and two literary 
clubs for which she was writing papers on ‘‘ Gladstone’s 
Policy’’ and ‘‘The Lassitude of the Feminine Majority,”’ 
respectively ; Dorothy in her dressmaker, the Country 
Club, balls and private theatricals, but principally in 
Spanish poodles and fox terriers. Everybody seemed to 
have an object in life, as I had expected, but what amazing 
hobbies some of them rode ! . 

Dorothy canvassed canine habits as seriously as her 
mother governed charity organizations. I soon learned 
how immaterial was the subject in hand provided it were 
dealt with mentally and seriously. Pups, puddings or 
piety were equally absorbing questions. Clothes were not 
a a subject, except among individuals ; they were 
taken for granted, as one might easily imagine when ob- 
serving the population of Boston. Conversation relative to 
moneyed interests was tabooed among my aunt’s friends. 
Money, also, was taken for granted. Dollars are, in truth, 
a vulgar subject, and indubitably Bostonians are the most 
refined among Americans on that point. 

My cousin Elizabeth was considerable of an athlete. 
Her particular friend was a girl of twenty-three who, after 
being graduated from the Harvard Annex, took degrees 
in Hebrew and mathematics at Oxford, England, for no 
apparent reason, but as a means to higher education in 
mental gymnastics. She prided herself upon entire igno- 
rance of purely feminine occupations. Her favorite per- 
sonal narrative was a story of how, upon one occasion at 
Oxford, she was going to some affair with a masculine 
fellow-student. As she put on her gloves a button burst 
its stitches. She was in despair! Her landlady was out: 
what was she todo? She never had sewed on a button in 
her life. The man said, ‘‘ Get me a spool of thread and a 
needle. I will sew it on for you.’’ She found those 
requisites in her landlady’s sewing-basket, and stood 
watching the man sew on the button. This she considered 
as a distinctly clever situation, and she never for a moment 
realized what any one else might think of her position in 
the matter, or what a disagreeable phase of modern affecta- 
tion she illustrated. Aunt Drusilla came very near sniffin 
when she heard this story, but she was too well-connecte 
to do that, other than mentally. 
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With Elizabeth and this Miss Renshaw I began my sea- 
son in Boston by frequenting the golf course at the Country 
Club. Miss Renshaw being a many-time medalist at the 
sport, viewed my mediocre and erratic playing with open 
contempt for feminine incapacity. She beat ‘‘The 
Colonel”’ at every chance, and her work with the brassy 
competed fairly with the men’s. Elizabeth and I were 
steeped in admiration for her skill on the putting green, 
but I must confess my feeling stopped short there. 

Finally, after a week of preparatory partisan enthusiasm, 
the “arvard-Yale football game came off. Had the 
co. +y been celebrating the return of heroes from a great 
m.'. .cy or naval contest the City of Boston could not have 
bev. more excited or generally upset than by the advent 
of these athletic heroes. The populace, the lap dogs and 
the shops were decorated either in crimson or blue, the 
respective colors signifying the sympathies of the wearer. 
Business was carried on with divided interest. Even 
elderly Bostonians who had never seen a football game 
until past their half-century were eager for the fray. One 
suburban mother of nine boys declared in print that she 
sent each of her sons on to the field, regardless of broken 
noses, as she would have sent them into the tournaments 
of old, certain of their physical and moral development as 
the result. 

By noon the electric cars running across Harvard Bridge 
had no standing-room left, and every Bostonian who could 
in conscience get to the grounds was on his way over in 
traps, Carriages, wagons, on bicycles and, as a last resort, 
on foot. e went in a party, and I was so pleased-to see 
actual enthusiasm among a people unsuspected’ of that 
characteristic that my attention centred almost entirely 
upon the spectators and their ardent interest in what 
proved to be a one-sided and rather tame game. That 
—_ the city was given over to the gambols of the success- 
ful and defeated heroes, for in football a man is always a 
hero, regardless of achievements. The entire lower i 
of one of the + nig, She gp ater was sold out to college men. 
They attended in a body, and I could not see that anybody 
was the better for that fact the next day ; however, the lads 
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had opportunities to do worse, and the fun was a part of 
the occasion. I felt like a grandmother among them, but 
my cousin and her friend treated them without exception 
as respected seniors, giving the boys a taste of conscious 
heroism none too good for their dispositions in the bosom 
of the family. I devoutly wished I were eighteen and 
given to hero-worship myself, for then I might have tasted 
the exhilaration and blood-curdling enthusiasm produced 
upon the majority by a Harvard or Yale football team. 


a 


A day or so later I had a novel experience. Walking 
alone on the Beacon Street extension, I felt something run 
past me attired in white linen trousers, falling far short of 
the knee, and an armless, throatless shirt or sweater. One 
after another of these scantily dressed male creatures 
passed me by on the run. I had about decided to tell an 
approaching policeman that the inmates of some lunatic 

lum were running away, when I was picked up by 
Elizabeth, in the carriage, and she fw al that the men 
were the Hare and Hounds Club taking a run across 
country. Later I discovered that these lightly clad indi- 
viduals, with no hats and bare legs, were to be encountered 
at any moment in the streets of New Boston. One soon 
gets over the shock. 

Upon one other subject besides football all Bostonians 
seemed to find common ground—the Symphony Concerts. 
I soon found that the Symphony Orchestra was, after proper 
ancestry, the most universal pride and boast of Boston and 
its suburbs. The only Bostonian I ever knew who saw his 
home from the outside warned me to observe what he 
called ‘‘ the blossom of Puritanism, the Boston face’’ 
upon the first occasion of my hearing the Orchestra. As 
usual, in Uncle John’s family, the women attended the 
auction sale of season seats for these concerts, where enor- 
mous premiums are paid. The women do everything of 
that description in Boston and the men admire their 
energy. Each of us had a season ticket for the public 
Rehearsal on Friday afternoons, which occasions are, with- 
out doubt, the most fashionable series of events in the 
Boston winter. 

Every day I became more convinced that society, so- 
called, the elect few who constitute themselves ‘‘ the 
people”’ of a city, was of less collective importance in Boston 
than in any other American city. 1 found that these good 
people lived fenced off in their Back Bay district, follow- 
ing a life distinct from the heart-throbs and pulse of the 
city. Their very separateness debarred them from rights 
of leadership. Nobody else in the community cared a rap 
what they thought or felt except by way of gossip, and 
many of the actual descendants of Massachusetts fore- 
fathers had no participation in the life of the Back Bay or 
Beacon Hill. Exclusiveness sacrifices dominance to the 
pleasure of ‘‘ me and my son, John.”’ 
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Boston does not develop its character through the 
medium of its aristocracy alone. It is the most democratic 
city in America, if not in the world. It is both the cradle 
and nurse of independence. Evidences of these truths 
were set forth in the costumes of the feminine mass in evi- 
dence at that first Symphony Rehearsal I attended. All of 
fashionable Boston was present, and still the audience did 
not look fashionable from a metropolitan standpoint. 

There were so many women! If you could hear the 
oy of that exclamation you would understand at once 

ow oppressive in its preponderance is the femininity of 
Boston. ‘‘Woman’’ is stamped on every inch of 
Massachusetts ground. (There can be even too much of 
a good thing.) She is as inevitable as the seasons. She 
is more difficult to escape than the Mormon eye. She 
inculcates and illustrates the principles of freedom all the 
way from her emancipation creed to the shape of her waist 
and the length of her stride when she walks. 

Boston Music Hall is a unique edifice. One is tempted 
to lay its existence to the same Puritanical spirit which 
urged the Pilgrims into a form of worship bare of orna- 
mentation : there must be no ‘‘ fixings’’ to distract the 
worshiper from his purpose. So with Music Hall : nothin 
could be uglier; no interior could be more barren an 
maa of esthetic feeling. Imagine a_ building, 
holding several thousand people, built at the intersection 
of what in other cities would be called the four alleys of a 
block. This building is stiff, grimy and unattractive, with- 
out ornament inside or out. The Rehearsal is merely the 
first of two concerts given weekly during the season except 
at intervals when the Orchestra is away ‘‘ concertizing.”’ 

The hour set for the Rehearsal is half-past two. At 
half-past one the doors are surrounded by a crowd of 
musical students and others struggling for a first place in 
line. When the doors open there ensues what looks like a 

nic ina burning building. Each one in the tussle grasps 

is admission ticket, worth twenty-five cents, and certifying 
a seat in the second balcony reserved for that purpose, or 
a few square inches on the floor for one’s feet in any part 
of the house. Most of this eager throng carry books with 
which to occupy themselves during the long wait before 
them and quite evidently as a means of defense during 
the scramble for the best seats. 


a 
At half-past two the doors invariably close upon a packed 
house. en and women stand during the entire pro- 


ram, sandwiched side by side, and with no support 
But their enthusiasm. This audience alone suggests youth. 
Everywhere else in Boston the people seem to have been 
born mature, but at the Rehearsal, although the Boston face 
is in the majority, hundreds of young girls, clad in their 
brightest and best, give a butterfly effect to the assembly 
not visible in the countenance of the individual. The 
Symphony men have sauntered into their places upon a 
plain, barren platform by the time the clock, stationed oppo- 
site upon the first balcony, indicates five minutes before 
half-past two. There is a social murmur all over the 
house. The hands of the clock point to silence. The 
conductor walks out on the stage amid an immediate lull 
of voices and a conservative hand-clap. He bows, turns 
about, raises his baton, quiet reigns over the multitude, 
the stick falls, and the remarkable body of men begin their 
story of beauty conveyed by every shade of emotional 
color, artistic insight and technical perfection possible to 
ensemble playing. The audience is wrapped in this atmos- 
phere for nearly two hours. No one enjoys, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of- that term, but every one respects, 
exalts, bends the knee, imbibes—yea, even unto a state of 
worship known at Beyreuth. And that is why Boston 1s 
the most musical city in America. 


(CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL) 
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ar By Franklin Fyles, Dramatic Editor of the New York “Sun 

ty | oS (Author of the dramas, ‘‘ Cumberland, ‘61,'' ‘“‘ The Governor of Kentucky’’ and (with Mr. David Belasco) “‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” etc.) 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES COPELAND 
LOOKING FROM THE STAGE INTO THE LARGEST THEATRE IN AMERICA 
THE INTERIOR OF THE BOSTON THEATRE, WHICH SEATS 3172 PERSONS 
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THE STORY OF THE THEATRE 


In this series of seven articles there 
will be given, for the first time in 
any magazine, a complete description of the 
Theatre, the Player and the Play, showing: 


these supports to a few slender posts set 

farther back. But formerly the theatrical 

architect disregarded the rules of sight 

and sound needlessly. Since then he has 

become a specialist. Give him a square 
plot of ground, so that the proportions need not be 
restricted, and he will erect on it a theatre from 
every seat in which the performance may be viewed. 
He will calculate the lines of vision so nicely that 
the persons farthest from the stage may see as well 
as the nearest. He will obey all the known laws 
of acoustics, too, but with less sureness. Waves of 
sound are erratic and echoes are whimsical. So he 
cannot guarantee that there will not be spots in a 
theatre from which the actors’ voices cannot be 
heard perfectly, or others which those voices will 
reach twice through reverberation. Some of the 
handsomest theatres have these serious faults of 
sound, despite the utmost efforts that have been 
put forth in order to avoid or cure them. 


& 

HE architect generally uses about one-third of 
the square plot for the stage and two-thirds for 
a wide and shallow auditorium. ‘That places a 
greater number of people close to the performance. 
He will so arrange the inclines of the floors, the 
height of the stage and the semi-circles of seats that 
everybody faces the actors. Nobody will have to 
look up at them; nearly all will look down on 
them, and few will have to stretch their necks 
around posts. These essentials are now found in 
most of the new theatres throughout the country. 
They are easy to accomplish unless the site is ill- 
shaped or the house an old one reconstructed. 
The galleries will be deep, with nearly straight 
fronts, to seat as many as possible advanta- 
geously. Of American hones devoted regularly 
to dramatic performances, the Boston Theatre has 
the greatest seating capacity—three thousand one 
ee ee et een ee hundred and seventy-two. If the building were 
THE ACTRESS IN HER DRESSING-ROOM modern this number would be increased by another 
MISS ANNIE RUSSELL MAKING READY TO GO ON thousand. The smallest first-class theatre is the 
New York Lyceum, which holds seven hundred 

and twenty-seven in its chairs. 
All theatres in the larger cities must now by 
law be fireproof in most of their construction. A 
solid brick wall must separate the stage from the 
auditorium, except for the necessary opening, and 
this must have a metal or asbestos curtain ready to 
lower at a moment’s warning. There must be 
yassages or balconies at the sides of the house 
arge enough to hold all the people from the adja- 
cent sections of seats. All aisles must be exactly 
proportionate to the seating capacity. It is against 
the law to crowd the aisles or lobby. All lights 
must be shielded. So many fire extinguishers must 
be at hand. On each stage a fireman stays during 
every performance. Whether these and other 
regulations are obeyed or not depends upon the 
officials. Generally they are obeyed. Some ot 
the older theatres are traps of death. Most of the 
newer ones are models in which every peril of col 
lapse or fire has a safeguard. Comforts formerly 
undreamed of are now common. Finely furnished 
waiting-rooms invite the women, and smoking- 
rooms the men. Machines pump in iced air in 
summer, and radiate heat in winter. Ushers in uni- 
forms and maids in caps and aprons are polite and 
attentive. Hats and wraps are taken care of free of 
charge. Water is passed between the acts. The 


HOW A THEATRE IS MANAGED 

HOW ACTORS ARE TRAINED 

HOW PLAYS ARE WRITTEN 

HOW A PLAY IS REHEARSED 

THE FIRST NIGHT OF A PLAY 

THE ACTORS IN THEIR DRESSING-ROOMS 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON A STAGE 


ae 
First Article: HOW A THEATRE IS MANAGED 


HERE are five 
thousand theatres 
in the United 
States if we count 

all kinds. More than two 
thousand are fairly class- 
able as legitimate. They 
range from the finest in a 
city to the poorest in a vil- 
lage. But all are in the 
routes of the traveling dra- 
matic companies. Over 
one thousand more are de- 
PHOTOGRAPH BY DANA, voted to vaudeville. The 
ppc: two thousand others taper 
FRANKLIN FYLES off in various ways. Still 
they are theatres. To esti- 
mate the capital invested in all this theatrical 
property is difficult. Many of the theatres are por- 
tions of buildings devoted partly to other uses. But 
about $100,000,000 is invested in the three thousand 
first-class legitimate theatres which will be con- 
sidered in this article. That is an average of 
$33,333 each, which is low enough. Hundreds are 
cheap wooden buildings, but they are offset by 
some that have cost as much as $500,000 each. It 
is equally hard to compute the money paid by 
Americans for theatrical amusement. Separate 
audiences yield from absolutely nothing, in extreme 
cases of failure, to as much as $20,000 at an ex- 
ceptional performance of opera. A conservative 
calculation is that the aggregate reaches $70,000,000 
ayear. Not less than one and a half million per- 
Sons sit in these theatres each weekday night in 
the season of at least eight months. 


a 


THEATRE is, of course, a place in which to see and 
hear plays. But this fact was not taken into 

full account by the earlier builder. He could not 
do so, even though he tried. He had to rest the 
balconies and roof on many pillars, which obscured 
the stage to those who sat behind them. The use of 
Steel, instead of wood and cast-iron, now reduces 
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shrewd manager studies the whims of the people whose 
money supports him. Sometimes he does od — to 
catch their fancy. In two New York theatres the tront 
dozen rows in the parquet are sofas for two persons each. 
The idea is that as most people go to the theatres in 
couples they will feel cozy and sociable if thus paired off. 


a 
The Construction of a Modern Stage 


[_ 00K at the outside of a modern theatre and you will see 

that often the rear is much higher than the rest. 
This taller part contains the age. Its shape is due to the 
fact that much of the scenery is hoisted straight up instead 
of being moved aside when the space below ts required for 
another set. The proportions of the stage in one of the 
newer and better of the New York theatres may be taken 
as something like the standard. The height of the openin 
as seen by the audience is thirty-nine feet, and the widt 
is the same. The distance from the footlights to the rear 
wall is fifty-eight feet, there being three feet between the 
footlights and the curtain. The side walls are seventy-eight 
feetapart. The space above the stage is thirty-three feet in 
height, the distance from the top of the rigging loft to the 
floor being seventy-two feet. 

Under the stage floor there is a space sixteen feet in 
depth. This is enough room for the working of the traps 
through which actors and pieces of scenery sometimes 
appear or disappear. These openings are used for the 
popping up of a clown ora sprite into sudden view with 
a Solent spring, the slow, impressive rise of a dignified 
apparition by means of an elevator, or the prosaic entrance 
of an ordinary individual up a stairway. There may be a 
dozen traps and movable sections. The extra height 
above the stage makes it possible to shift scenery without 
confusion or difficulty. This loft, with its ropes, pulleys, 
sparlike joists and narrow bridges, looks like the rigging 
gear ofa ship. This outfit is operated whenever a — 
of scene is made in sight of the audience, as directed by 
electric signals from the man in control of the perform- 
ance. All save the walls of rooms is ordinarily lifted into 
the upper space, which must be equal to that part of the 
stage which the audience sees. The rest of the scenery is 
held in place by adjustable braces and clamps, instead of 
being fixed in the old-style grooves. 


za 
Some Oddities that Have Proved Worthless 


HE lighting of the scenes has become a factor in stage- 
can. It is done by gas or electricity, with limelight 
for a valuable adjunct. A switchboard with numerous 
buttons enables one man on the stage to control the elec- 
tric lamps in all parts of the stage or auditorium. If gas 
is used, levers give him the same facility. Besides the row 
of lights across the front of the stage the sides and top of 
the opening are lined with them. All these are shaded 
from the audience, but reflectors throw their glare on the 
stage when desired, and colored globes produce any hue 
that the scene demands. Not much scenery is kept in 
theatres except where resident companies are employed. 
The equipment of a play for a tour usually includes every- 
thing that the audience sees in it. 

Money and ingenuity have been wasted in contriving odd 
stages. The late Charles Fechter put into a New York 
theatre a stage that had a semi-circular back and top so 
that landscapes and skies might be more realistic. The 
same idea was later developed in the cycloramic pictures 
shown in circular buildings, but it did not prove useful in 
plays. However, it is common now to mount an outdoor 
view on rollers like a panorama, and draw it around the 
back and sides of the stage without angles. 

Some years ago the late Steele Mackaye ingeniously 
lanned and constructed a two-story stage to lift and 
ower so that one section might be used by the actors while 
the other was being set with the next scene. He expected 
that the intermissions between acts would thus be practi- 
cally abolished. Only a minute or two would be needed 
to change one stage for the other. But he had given no 
heed to the fact that it takes time for the actors to change 
their costumes. Even though the scenery might be in 
place, the toilettes of the actresses could not be ready so 
quickly. The only gain was that an elaborate scene could 
be built solidly on one stage, the movable ones being con- 
fined to the other. Mr. Mackaye, finding that he could 
not obviate the delay between the acts, next tried to 
occupy it with extra entertainment. 


& 
What it Costs to Put a Play on the Stage 


[F AN old play is brought out for a single week by a 

resident company with no new scenery nor costumes, 
hardly any outlay is required beyond the running expenses 
of the theatre. But if it is new and prepared elaborately, 
$25,000 may be paid out before the curtain is raised for the 

rst performance. Serious dramas and comic operas, 
with many sets of scenery and costumes, mean heavy out- 
lays. But the sum hardly ever exceeds $20,000, and 
oftener is under $12,000. OF this the author has had $1000 
or more in advance. As much has been paid to a stage 
manager, who directs all the preparations at a fixed price 
for the job. Designers of costumes and scenery, and com- 
posers of incidental music have received $1000 more. As 
much as $1000 has been used up in a stock of bills to be 
displayed in the streets or in windows. The rest of the 
money has been used up in the making of dresses and 
scenery. The actors are not paid for rehearsing. 

It is the rule that the actors shall provide their wigs, 
eee and shoes in all plays, and the entire costumes in 
case they are in the fashion of the present time. But the 
manager helps the actresses out when he desires them to 
wear very fine gowns. If the play has a lot of fashionable 
women among its characters, and they are introduced at 
balls or receptions, he meets most of the cost of dressing 
them. An odd dispute over an actress’ gown was all but 
taken into court lately. At an afternoon reception in a 
play she wore an elegant gown. The manager had made 
an allowance to her of $300 for that and several other toi- 
lettes. She had expended $100 of her own money in addi- 
tion. The question to whom this wardrobe belonged was 
raised when she put on the calling costume to go to a real 
function. She pleaded as an excuse that it was greatly 
admired by a crowd of women in modish society and 
thereby brought them to the theatre to see it in the play. 
But the manager would not take that view of the matter. 
He declared that he would, if necessary, obtain an injunc- 
tion restraining her from wearing outside the theatre the 
gown which he and she owned jointly. 
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When the Doors Were Opened to Stage Realism 


[| Ss than twenty years ago a set of wooden doors opened 
the way to costly realism on the American stage. 
Before that painted cloth had flapped with the entrance 
and exit of even millionaires in mansions. These solid 
doors were a novelty in a play at a New York theatre. 
They were banged so proudly as to distract attention 


from the dramatic action. Shams had already begun to 
give place to real things in the mounting of plays, but 
those doors marked the new era. A room with its sides 


and ceiling complete is now a matter of course. One of 
the old style, with no actual surface save at the back, is 
disdained in any theatre of the first grade. Objects that 
used to be painted on the walls are now hung there. The 

lain table or a sant’s cot cannot any more be made fit 
= my lord’s palace by covering it with a gaudy cloth. 

Some critics say that ornamentation is carried too far. 
When the artist paints a portrait, they argue, he brings 
out the individual and obscures the surroundings. They 
hold that by disregarding this rule of art the actor is sub- 
ordinated to the scene. That isa theory. The practice of 
the modern producer ofa play is to illustrate it to the utmost. 
In doing that he takes a risk of heavy loss. One play last 
winter drew $968 on its first night and $41 three nights 
later because it raised expectations and disappointed 
them. The same man’s next venture crowded a big 
theatre during four months and gaye a clear profit of over 
ease in that time. In one case he had not been able to 

ll the house by giving away free tickets. In the other he 
refused them to hundreds of npeacante. Performances 
without a single paying auditor had usually been caused 
by storms or something else outside the house, but at least 
one took place on a pleasant night in New York. Only 
sixty-seven persons were present, and not one had paid for 
admission. It is said that the aggregate sum of many 
received by theatrical! og pee is equaled by that whic 
they expend. The losses balance the profits. 


The Manager Calculates, and Guesses, Too 


T® theatrical manager calculates all he can. He has 

to guess at the rest. Hardly anything in his plans can 
be depended on. ‘The taste of the public is variable. It 
grows more and more independent. Only thirty-five years 
ago New York had a single theatre to which tashionable 
people went habitually. Later there were two, then three, 
and to-day there is not one with a blind following. 
Success or failure depends on the entertainment, not the 
house. It used to be an exploit when a lady went to a 
variety performance. What is called ‘‘ continuous vaude- 
ville’’ has come into favor with polite people, especially in 
the large cities. It is made up of songs, dances, mono- 
logues and other specialties. But they are almost alto- 
peer wholesome, and to them short plays are added. 

egitimate actors were at first averse to these theatres, 
but eminent artists now take such engagements readily. It 
is not so at the music halls. There the programs contain 
indecorous things, and the men in the audience smoke at 
will. The distinction between the ‘‘ continuous’’ vaude- 
ville theatre and the music hall is wide. The supporters 
of all kinds of theatres have learned to discriminate. The 
manager who produces new plays studies the drifts and 
vagaries of popularity as closely as he can. 

‘* There is only one thing harder in my business than 
finding the right play,’’ said a manager, ‘‘ and that is how 
to get rid of  Gediende.’ I’ve just declined a pressing 
invitation to lunch with a casual acquaintance. He'd be 
glad to spend five dollars on me for a dinner to get two 
tickets that he could buy for three dollars. Yes, sir; it is 
a proud thing for some men to be ‘ deadheads.’ ”’ 


a 
The Expenses of Traveling Dramatic Companies 


T= star actor used to travel alone and perform with 
resident companies. He sent copies of his plays 
ahead, marked with directions to enable the stage manager 
to assign the rdles and conduct the rehearsals. Sometimes 
he was preceded by his own expert to insure better prep- 
aration. If his repertory were familiar the support was 
tolerable ; in new pieces it was usually grievous. This 
led to the organization of traveling companies, and they 
soon filled the whole field. The salary list of a play foots 
up $2000 a week sometimes, but not often. It is seldom 
more than $1500, oftener below $1000, and frequently not 
more than $500. The amount depends on the grade of 
the theatres to be included in the itinerary. The manager 
invests from possibly $25,000 in the first placing of the play 
before the public to as little as $250 in case he buys an 
outfit already long in service. He pays to the author or 
owner of the piece a royalty which may amount to $1000 a 
week or drop as low as $50. He may find one for which 
he has to pay nothing at all. His route is made out 
months belirchend. That important part of his business 
formerly involved much letter writing and bargaining. 
But it &. been systematized. The time of neath every 
theatre is placed at the disposal of one of the agencies. 
The routes are so arranged that the journeys between cities 
shall be as short as possible to save expense. At the 
same time the terms are settled between the traveling 
manager and the local managers for sharing the receipts. 


z& 
How the Box-Office Receipts are Divided 


HE commonest division of the box-office receipts is half 
and half, but there are entertainments that can get 
eighty per cent. in some theatres, and there are theatres that 
can get eighty per cent. from some entertainments. The 
expenses of a tour are anywhere between proop and $4000 
aweek, Theincome varies still more widely. The travel- 
ing manager pays the railway fares, but the actors have to 
board and lodge themselves. The law now forbids railway 
officials to discriminate. It is obeyed to the letter in New 
England, where the full fare of two cents a mile is exacted. 
The rule restricting free baggage to one hundred and fifty 
pounds for each person is never suspended. A charge of 
twenty-five cents a mile is made for the distance that each 
extra car containing scenery is hauled. In the Middle 
States some concessions are permitted by the transporta- 
tion agents of the trunk lines. A car for baggage and 
scenery is provided free for each company of not less than 
twenty-five persons. Excursion rates are applied when- 
ever it can be done reasonably. In the West and South 
the manager can usually make private contracts, under 
which he pays no more than a cent and a half a mile for 
each person, and nothing for a baggage car. 
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One Week’s Expenses of a Traveling Company 


HERE is a transcript from a manager’s book showing 
every item of expense in a fairly illustrative week : 


Salaries, F , . , ; : : $1418.00 
Railway fares New York to Baltimore, ‘ ; 89.25 
Hauling baggage and scenery, . ° ; ; 40.00 
Printing account (posters and window bills), 173.05 


Half of extra newspaper advertising, . j 67.65 


Calcium lights and attendants, 65.00 
Express charges on printing, 12.98 
Lumber, hardware, etc., 5-35 
Typewriting, P , . , ‘ " ‘ 5.00 
Properties (small articles used in the performance), 9.35 
Telegrams and incidentals of advertising agent, 7.42 
Supernumeraries (two girls hired for silent figures), 14.00 


Circulars, cards, etc., , : ‘ ‘ 4.45 
Expenses in New York office, - ’ ‘ 16.00 
Royalty to author, . P 334-44 


$2261.94 


It is useless to give figures relating to theatrical profits. 
The circumstances alter the cases tremendously. In the 
instance cited the traveling manager cleared $824. No 
doubt the local manager made nearly as much. 

There is a revival of resident stock companies in the 
style of former times. Thirty-seven of these were in opera- 
tion last winter and three-fourths as many lasted through 
the season. They bring out an old play every Monday 
night. They cannot take the pains or the risk involved 
in those that have never been acted. Nor can they get 
those that are still profitable for tours. They pay $50 
to $150 a week for the use of the best plays that the 
traveling companies have dropped. In exceptional cases, 
where competing theatres in a big city want the same 
drama, the price goes up to $300. The classical plays are 
free matter. So are those modern pieces, from ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ and ‘‘ East Lynne” to ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,’’ which the authors did not protect by copy- 


Total week’s expenses, 


right. Actors in the resident companies have to rehearse 
mornings and perform afternoons and evenings. They 
lack the time to perfect themselves in their réles. They 


are chosen for quick study, however, and do surprisingly 
well. It is usual to engage two for heroes and two for 
heroines, each being assigned to a leading part one week 
and a lesser one the ensuing week. By that means the 
hardest tasks of rehearsing and of acting are alternated. 


az 
The Method of Making a Dramatic Star 


HE rewards of success on the stage are liberal. They 
are won only by providing real entertainment of some 
sort. The favorite grows slowly into favor, as a rule, but 
there are exceptions. A strong play with a fitting rdle 
may carry an actor into celebrity at once. Managers are 
ever on the alert to find some one of whom a star may be 
made. When one is chosen for that purpose a contract is 
made with him for a term of years, usually five. The 
actor receives the salary he had trond accustomed to, and 
also a share of the profits, increasing from as little as ten 
per cent. the first year to as much as fifty the last. The 
manager chooses the plays, forms the supporting company, 
and conducts the business as he pleases. 

If the manager is putting forward a star who will appeal 
to the better grade of audiences his methods of exploita- 
tion will be dignified, yet he will neglect nothing to arouse 
seemly interest. That is, he will seek space in the news- 
papers by having the actors address literary bodies, dis- 
cuss questions of dramatic art with reporters, and do other 
things to catch intellectual attention. But the end aimed 
at cannot be gained unless the star gives the money’s worth 
of entertainment to his audiences. A place in popularity 
is seldom lost while its possessor remains on the stage. 
If he has not been brought forward by a manager with 
whom he must share profits his income may be very large. 
Joseph Jefferson gets never less than seventy-five per cent. 
of the gross receipts, sometimes ninety, and he frequently 
rents a theatre outright. He did that in his last New York 
engagement. The takings were $14,476 in a week, being 
limited to that by the size of the theatre. Probably his 
expenses were $5000, certainly not over that sum. 


a 
Stars Who Manage and Those Who are Managed 


RICHARD MANSFIELD, William H. Crane, Francis Wilson, 
Julia Marlowe, Minnie Maddern Fiske, N. C. Goodwin, 
_ Arthur, Olga Nethersole, Helena Modjeska, De Wolf 
opper, Stuart Robson and Sol Smith Russell are masters 
of their business as well as their art. Their managers 
share in the profits, and in several cases are full partners, 
but are not the employers of the stars. It is not possible 
to publish the incomes of these favorites. Much depends 
on the qualities of their plays. The star who clears 
$50,000 one season may drop to $10,000 the next. 

John Drew and Edward H. Sothern are notable examples 
of actors who were made stars by managers. Their origi- 
nal five-year contracts have expired, but they remain with 
the managers who brought them out. Alice Neilson, 
James K. Hackett, Chauncey Olcott and Andrew Mack 
are among the stars who get fixed salaries with contingent 
shares of the profits. Two actresses recently exploited 
are Maud Adams and Viola Allen. Each was taken in 
hand by a manager who assumed all the responsibilities 
and agreed to pay the same salary which she had been 
receiving, besides a share of the profits. In each case good 
luck attended the venture in the form of a play made from 
an already familiar novel. Each had an income of $1000 
to $1500 week after week last winter. 
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HOW A PLAY IS WRITTEN 
In the next article of ‘‘ The Theatre and Its People’’ series— 
in the November Journal—Mr. Fyles will explain ‘‘ How a Play 
is Written: From Its Conception to Its First Reading by the 
Actors.’’ He will treat of 
How the Playwright Lays His Work Out 
Knives and Scissors Act as Lovers 
Nothing Left to Chance or Choice 
Why so Few Plays are Successful 
Why Truth is Too Strange for the Stage 
Terms the Authors Get for Writing 
Plays that Have Earned $100,000 
Plays Which Managers are Seeking 
The Taste of Women Rules the Playwright 
Illustrated with portraits of eight American playwrights. 



















































THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


WEET and comely 
are the maidens of 
Devonshire ; delicate 
and of gracious 
seeming those who 
live in the pleasant places of 
London; fascinating for all 
their demureness the damsels 
of France clinging closely to 
their mothers, and with large 
eyes wondering at the wicked 
world ; excellent in her own 
place and to those who under- 
stand her is the Anglo-Indian ‘‘ spin’’ in her second season; 
but the girls of America are above and beyond them all. 
They are clever; they can talk. Yea, it is said that they 
think. Certainly they have an appearance of so doing. 
They are original, and look you between the brows with 
unabashed eyes as a sister might look at her brother. 
They are instructed in the folly and vanity of the male 
mind, for they have associated with ‘‘ the boys’’ from 
babyhood, and can discerningly minister to both vices, or 
pleasantly snub the possessor. They possess, moreover, a life among them- 
selves, independent of masculine associations. They have societies and clubs 
and unlimited tea-fights where all the guests are girls. They are self-possessed 
without parting with any tenderness that is their sex-right ; they understand ; 
they can take care of themselves; they are superbly independent. When you 
ask them what makes them so charming, they say: ‘‘ It is because we are 
better educated than your girls and—and we are more sensible in regard to 
men. We have good times all round, but we aren’t taught to regard every 
man as a possible husband. Nor is he expected to marry the first girl he 
calls on regularly.’’ Yes, they have good times, their freedom is large, and 
they do not abuse it. They can go driving with 
young men, and receive visits from young men to 
an extent that would make an English mother 
wink with horror; and neither driver nor drivee 
has a thought beyond the enjoyment of a good 
time. As certain also of their own poets have 
said :— 
** Man is fire and woman is tow, 
And the Devil he comes and begins to blow.”’ 


a 


In America the tow is soaked in a solution that 
makes it fire-proof, in absolute liberty and large 
knowledge ; consequently accidents do not exceed 
the regular percentage arranged by the Devil for 
each class and climate under the skies. But the 
freedom of the young girl has its drawbacks. 
She is—I say it with all reluctance—irreverent, 
from her forty-dollar bonnet to the buckles in her 
eighteen-dollar shoes. She talks flippantly to her 
yarents and men old enough to be her grand- 
leaher. She has a prescriptive right to the society 
of the Man who Arrives. The parents admit it. 
This is sometimes embarrassing, especially when 
you call on a man and his wile for the sake of 
information ; the one being a merchant of varied knowledge, the other a 
woman of the world. In five minutes your host has vanished. In another 
five his wife has followed him, and you are left with a very charming maiden 
doubtless, but certainly not the person you came to see. She chatters 
and you grin; but you leave with the very strong impression of a wasted 
morning. This has been my experience once or twice. I have even said 
as pointedly as I dared to a man: ‘‘I came to see you.’’ ‘* You'd better 
see me in my office, then. The house belongs to my women-folk—to my 
daughter, that is to say.’”” He spoke with truth. The American of wealth is 
owned by his family. They exploit him for bullion, and sometimes it seems 
to me that his lot is a lonely one. The women get the ha’pence ; the kicks 
are all his own. Nothing is too good for an American’s daughter (I speak 
here of the moneyed classes). The girls take every gift as a matter of course. 
Yet they develop greatly when a catastrophe arrives and the man of many 
millions goes up or goes down and his daughters take to stenography or 
typewriting. I have heard many tales of heroism from the lips of girls who 
counted the principals among their friends. The crash came; Mamie or 
Hattie or Sadie gave up her maid, her carriages and candy, and with a No. 2 
Remington and a stout heart set about earning her daily bread. 

‘* And did I drop her from the list of my friends? 
No, Sir,’’ said a scarlet-lipped vision in white 
lace. ‘* That might happen to me any day.”’ 


az 
The typewriter girl is an institution of which 
the comic papers make much capital, but she is 
vastly convenient. She and a companion rent a 
room in a business quarter, and copy manuscript 
at the rate of six annas a page. Only a woman 
“an manage a typewriting machine, because she 
has served apprenticeship to the sewing-machine. 
She can earn as much as a hundred dollars a 
month, and professes to regard this form of bread- 
winning as her natural destiny. But, oh, how 

she hates it in her heart of 

hearts! When I had got 





over the surprise of doing ve ys 
business and trying to give ; a) tle 
orders to a young woman } ey 
of coldly clerkly aspect, Dane 
intrenched behind gold- te 


rimmed spectacles, I made 
inquiries concerning the 
pleasures of this inde- 

pendence. They liked it—indeed, they did. ’Twas the 
natural fate of almost all girls,—the recognized custom 
- resi, I was = tavkadinn not to see it in that 
ight. 

** Well, and after?’’ said I. ‘‘ What happens?”’ 

** We work for our bread.”’ 

‘* And then what do you expect?’’ 

‘* Then we shall work for our bread.” 

‘* Till you die?” 

‘** Ye-es—unless——”’ 
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From a painting by the Hon. Fohn Collier 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1891. 


Reproduced by special permission of 
Mr. S. S. McClure. 





‘*Unless what? 
works till he dies.’’ 

** So shall we.’’ This with- 
out enthusiasm—‘‘ I suppose.”’ 

Said the partner in the firm 
audaciously : ‘‘ Sometimes we 
marry our employers—at least 
that’s what the newspapers 
say.’ The hand banged on 
half a dozen of the keys of the 
machine at once. ‘‘ Yes, I 
don’t care. I hate it,—I ate 
it, and you needn’t look so!”’ 

The senior partner was regarding the rebel with grave- 
eyed reproach. 

‘* [thought you did,”’ said I. ‘* I don’t suppose American 
girls are much different from English ones in instinct.’ 

‘*Isn’t it Theophile Gautier who says that the only 
differences between country and country lie in the slang 
and the uniform of the police ?’’ 

Now in the name of all the Gods at once, what is one to 
say to a young lady (who in England would be a Person) 
who earns her own bread, and very naturally hates the employ, and slings 
out-of-the-way quotations at your head? That one falls in love with her goes 
without saying ; but that is not enough. 

A mission should be established. 
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. . . Thad the honor of meeting in the flesh, even as Miss Louisa Alcott 
drew them, Meg and Joe and Beth and Amy, whom you ought to know. 
There was no affectation of concealment in their lives who had nothing to 
conceal, There were many ‘‘littke women”’ in that place, because, even as is the 
case in England, the boys had gone out to seek 
their fortunes. Some were working in the thunder- 
ing, clanging cities, others had removed to the 
infinite West, and others had disappeared in the 
languid, lazy South ; and the maidens waited their 
return, which is the custom of maidens all over 
the world. Then the boys would come back in 
the soft sunlight, attired in careful raiment, their 
tongues cleansed of evil words and discourtesy. 
They had just come to call—bless their melas 
groomed heads, so they had—and the maidens in 
white dresses glimmered like ghosts on the stoop 
and received them according to their merits. 
Mamma had nothing to do with this, nor papa 
either, for he was down-town trying to drive 
reason into the head of a land surveyor ; and all 
along the shaded, lazy, intimate street you heard 
the garden-gates click and clash, as the mood of 
the man varied, and bursts of pleasant laughter 
where three or four discussed a picnic past or a 
buggy-drive to come. Then the couples went 
their ways and talked together till the young men 
had to go at last on account of the trains, and all 
trooped joyously down to the station and thought 
no harm of it. And, indeed, why should they? 
From her fifteenth year the American maiden moves among ‘‘ the boys’’ as a 
sister among brothers. They are her servants to take her out riding,—which 
is driving,—to give her flowers and candy. ‘The last two items are expensive, 
and this is good for the young man, as teaching him to value friendship that 
costs a little in cash and may necessitate economy on the cigar side. As to 
the maiden, she is taught to respect herself, that her fate is in her own hands, 
and that she is the more stringently bound by the very measure of the liberty 
so freely accorded to her. Wherefore, in her own language, ‘‘ she has a lovely 
time’’ with about two or three hundred boys who have sisters of their own, 
and a very accurate perception that if they were unworthy of their trust a 
syndicate of other boys would probably pass them into a world where there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 
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And so time goes till the maiden knows the other side of the house,— 
knows that a man is not a demi-god nor a mysteriously veiled monster, but an 
average, egotistical, vain, gluttonous, but on the whole companionable sort of 
person, to be soothed, fed, and managed—knowledge that does not come 
to her sister in England till after a few years of matrimony. And then she 
makes her choice. The Golden Light touches 
eyes that are full of comprehension ; but the light 
is golden none the less, for she makes just the 
same sweet, irrational choices that an English girl 
does. With this advantage: she knows a little 
more, has experience in entertaining, insight into 
the businesses, employ, and hobbies of men, 
gathered from countless talks with the boys, and 
talks with the other girls who find time at those 
mysterious conclaves to discuss what Tom, Ted, 
Stuke, or Jack have been doing. Thus it happens 
that she is a companion, in the fullest sense of 
the word, of the man she weds, zealous for the 
interest of the firm, to be consulted in time of 
stress and to be called upon for help and sym- 
pathy in time of danger. 
Pleasant it is that one heart 
should beat for you ; but it 
is better when the head 
above that heart has been 
thinking hard on your be- 
half, and when the boa, that 
are also very pleasant to 
kiss, give wise counsel. 

When the American 
maiden is once married, why, it is finished. She has 
had her lovely time. It may have been five, seven or 
ten years, according to circumstances. She abdicates 
promptly with startling speed, and her place knows her 
no more except as with her husband. The Queen is 
dead, or looking after the house. 


A man 



















This estimate of the American girl by Mr. Kipling, as personally 
revised by the author, is here published for the first time in any 
American magazine, by special arrangement. It is contained in 
Mr. Kipling’s latest work, “‘ From Sea to Sea,” published by The 
Doubleday & McClure Company, of New York. 
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pues H®”; little lassies with eyes of blue, 
SN, And brave little laddies with eyes of brown! 
What if a fairy should come to you 
And show you the way to Grown-up Town! 
Now tell me truly, if | have guessed 


That this is the gift your heart holds best. 


Would you drop your dolly and leave your ball, 
And quit your frolics in field and glen, 

For the sake of feeling yourselves grow tall, 
For the bliss of being real women and men ? 

Say, little lassies, and laddies too, 

Now isn’t this just what you would do ? 
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Tell me, oh women with wistful eyes, 

And men who plod on life’s toilsome way, 
What if kind fate, in some fairy guise, 

Should grant the wish of your heart to-day! 
Weighed in the balance of time’s true test, 
Which, of all gifts, would you count the best ? 


Would you leave the crowded city mart, 
The glitter of gold, the crown of fame, 
To sport as a child with care-free heart, 
And eyes unclouded by grief or shame ? 
Tell me, oh world-tried women and men, 
Would you be, if you could, a child again ? 








OU never know how people are going 
to take things,’’ said in Marrow. 
‘* There’s grief. Some that keep their 
heads at other times, fly off the handle 
then, while some take to trouble 
natural. There’s enjoyment. I’ve 
known a heap of women who weren’t 
happy unless they were real worked 
up and miserable. Maybe it was only 

about a house-cleaning, but it was their way of enjoying it. 

‘*I saw people of all sorts when I kept store in 
Monohawk City. If a man had a fit, or a horse ran 
away, ora baby got hurt, it always happened on m 
corner. Leam Bunn and Mr. Marrow ran a steam launc 
together—I was thinking of Sally Bunn when I spoke of 
folks taking trouble, and the like, for I’ll never forget the 
time Samuel—that’s Mr. Marrow—wrote me to go up and 
tell Mis’ Bunn that her husband had got deaenel 

‘* They'd taken the launch off for a month or more, to 
see about timber off Deal’s Island, and then down the 
coast to the city, where Samuel could attend to my winter 
stock. Leam Sean wanted to buy back a horse he’d let 

o the year before. Sally didn’t want to sell that horse, 
or her father had given it to her for one of her wedding 
presents. ’ 

‘* But Sally Bunn was one of those little, peaky, blue- 
eyed women that give right in. She wasn’t the sort any- 
body’d ever call ‘a fine woman.’ For it seems to me that 
if a woman’s large and stoutish and high-colored, folks are 
mighty apt to end by calling her ‘a fine woman’—oh, 
yes, size has a heap to do with it, you mind me! 
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‘*Leam Bunn was a big, loud-talking man who wanted 
9" fe done with a noise or he thought it wasn’t done 
atall. If you stopped in at Bunn’s of an evening Leam 
was all over the = sy talking about everything he’d done 
that day and was going to do the next. It was ‘m 
horse,’ and ‘ my house,’ and ‘ my this and my that,’ until 
you’d have thought poor little Sally didn’t have a pin to 
call her own. 

‘*Leam Bunn wasn’t bad-hearted, and didn’t have bad 
habits, so to speak, but the habit of being spoiled until a 
man can’t see anything but himself is about as bad a one 
as I want any of mine to fall in. Yes, Leam Bunn missed 
a good whipping somewhere in the beginning, and there 
was no danger that he’d get it later, for Sally grew littler 
and quieter, and jumpy, too, till I worried about her. 
For Sally Fisher—that was—had had good parents, and 
had never been used to being nobody and nothing in the 
eyes of folks. 

‘* She was pretty enough when she married Leam, but 
my! If awoman forgets she’s pretty, other folks are going 
to forget it, too, say what you please, and poor little 
Sally’s time was all taken up remembering Leam. He 
was raised that way. His mother did just so, and it had to 
be kept up. 

** Well, success is a heap harder on most heads than 
misfortune is, and as Leam grew bigger and bigger, and 
Sally grew littler and littler, I guess she learned that he 
was made of the dust of the earth, same as the rest of us. 
She never said anything, but once, when she wouldn’t go 
to Mattie Barnes’ wedding, I said right out : 

** * Sally, if Leam won’t get you a new frock, why don’t 
ron draw some of that money from the bank that your 

ather gave you?’ 

‘* She looked kind of scared at the idea of such a thing, 
and said that Leam would be sure to need that money 
next spring for painting up the launch. 
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** * Sally,’ said I, ‘don’t forget, child, that in the begin- 
ning woman was made to keep man from thinking that the 
whole earth belonged to him.’ Then I left her to think 
it over. 

‘* Soon afterward Samuel and Leam left on the launch, 
and in less than a week I got a note from Samuel, written 
off Skell’s Point and sent by the ‘Red Onion,’ that was 
passing our wharf. Samuel hadn’t taken much education, 

aving gone to sea early, but he wrote as well as he could, 
with a pencil, that he was well, but for me to go tell Mis’ 
Bunn that Leam had got drowned off Deal’s, and that they 
couldn’t bring him home till they came. 

‘* Well, I'd rather have run out of Monohawk City 
for good than to have told that child her husband was 
drowned, so worshipful had she always been of Leam. 
But I went. 

‘* She was putting the tops on her fall pickles, and 
looking real bright, for if you go away from a caged bird 
and leave it be it’s bound to sing some time. 

** * Sally,’ said I, ‘ I’ve heard from Samuel.’ 

‘* * Yes, Mis’ Marrow,’ says she, ‘ Leam knew that Mr. 
Marrow would write, so he didn’t’—that was a little way 
she’d-got of sonageen J him from everything he oughter 
done. ‘ Do these pickles look right to you, Mis’ Marrow? 
Leam wants them done just like his mother’s used to be.’ 

‘** * Sally, child,’ said I, ‘ I’ve got news, bad news.’ 














*** Team!’ she said, catching hold of the table. 

‘* * Yes,’ said I. 

‘** Go on!’ said she. 

‘* * Drowned, Sally, off Deal’s,’ said I. 

‘* Then I went to her and tried to say something, but she 
walked into the bedroom and shut the door. I sat down 
and wiped my face—for I’m over-sized, anyhow—and 
waited. But by-and-by I was afraid maybe she’d die in 
there of her heart, so I went in. She was sitting on the 
bed looking straight ahead of her. 

‘** Sally,’ said I, ‘you come go home with me, or 
maybe I can come back and stay with you.’ 

‘** Thank you, Mis’ Marrow,’ said she, * but I’d rather 
stay by myself, please. Was that all Mr. Marrow said 
about—about him ?’ 

‘** That was all,’ said I. And after a while I left her, 
wishing she’d cry, but she didn’t. 
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‘* That evening at twilight I went back to Sally Bunn. 
She had lighted her lamp, but was walking up and down, 
up and down, by herself. 

‘** Mis’ Marrow,’ said she, ‘ have you ever heard me 
speak quick to him?’ 

** * Never,’ said I, ‘and dear knows you’ve had a——’ 
she moved her hand and I stopped. 

‘** [ve been thinking that maybe another would have 
been better for him,’ she said. 

‘* * Sally Bunn,’ said I, ‘ you made Leam a better wife 
than any other woman would have done.’ 

‘* Then she made me a cup of tea, old and settled like, 
as though she’d grown up twenty years since morning. I 
told her I had most everything in the store in the way of 
black that she’d want, and that she could pay for it when 
she pleased. For I was thinking I’d have to lend an eye 
to little Sally, all Leam’s people being dead. 

‘** Thank you, Mis’ Marrow,’ said she, ‘ but I can pay 
for it out of my bank account, and then arrange what to 
do. But I should like to have the note that Mr. Marrow 
wrote about—him. It’s a long time to wait—a month.’ 

‘* So the next morning I took the note up to her, 
hoping it might comfort her a bit; and I took Mary 
Parsons a good, black Henrietta to make up for Sally, 
’cause I knew that, if she hadn’t had many good clothes 
lately, she’d been used to them, and good clothes are a 
mite of comfort sometimes, say what you please. Mary 
Parsons had it all ready to fit by evening, but I most hated 
to go up there with her, for I certainly did think that Sally 
Bunn would have broke down terrible by that time. But 
when I saw her I was just struck dumb at the change since 
morning. I had to look! Now, I could have declared that 
Sally Bunn had got a terrible blow the day before, that 
sort of a blow that freezes the tears up with some. But 
now she was quite calm, and had got her color back in 
her cheeks, and her eyes were shining almost like she’d 
got something to make her happy. 
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** She didn’t say much except to ask me to stop at the 
bank and draw fifty dollars for her, as she didn’t care to 
go out. 

‘** When we left Mary Parsons says: ‘ Mis’ Bunn certainly 
has got grace!’ 

‘* Thinks I, ‘She’s got foot-loose ; that’s what she’s got.’ 
But I didn’t say aword. I just watched Sally Bunn for the 
best part of that month, and it kept me busy. I could 
hardly believe it was little Sally. She didn’t do a thing 
that folks could find fault with. She took hold so ready 
that everybody began to praise her, and make much of 
her—which was natural, seeing what a loss she’d had. 
When Sally Bunn put on all that new, rustling black she 
bloomed right out into what she might have been if she’d 
never married Leam. She’d always been pretty, but she 
got handsome. She took a little colored boy there to 
carry wood and make fires and bring water, and do every- 
thing that had always been too hard for her to do, and it 
left her some time to follow her bent. She sent payment 
to Mr. Pfett, our preacher, for a sitting—I’d suspicioned 
Sally wanted a sitting! And every day showed something 
new Sally was doing. I s’posed it was to keep her mind 
off Leam, but she looked more to me like somebody that 
was breathing free air and eating strong food. 
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‘* The next thing I knew Sally was sending mince-meat 
and spiced pickles up to the city to the Exckange—I’d 
suspicioned that Leam kept her mighty close of money, 
thinking, as some men do, that his wife didn’t want any- 
thing in her pocket as long as he got the necessaries. 
Then Sally made a winter hot-bed for violets, and got her 
plants, all ready to bloom, from Miss Pamilla Enzy. In 
two weeks they were blooming and Sally was sending 
them up to a town florist. 

‘* There had been a coast storm that kept Samuel back 
about ten days, and when the wind blew I shuddered, 
thinking of poor Leam Bunn, and Sally having to go 
through all that trying time to come. So one morning I 


October, 1899 


ran up there to see her. She was standing in a sunny 
window making her violets up into bunches. There was 
a row of fresh-baked pies beside her, and a pink geranium 
blooming behind her, and everything was so spick and 
span that, thinks I, ‘ Sally Bunn won’t be a widow long at 
this rate.’ 

*** Mis’ Marrow,’ said she, ‘I made eight dollars last 
week off my violets, and six this, and I’ve had to double 
the amount of mince-meat, and I’ve added to my bank 
account and bought a sofa and an easy-chair.’ 

‘* Then she wiped her hands and took me in the parlor 
to see them—and me wondering how her mind could be 
set on furniture and poor Leam not buried. 

‘*** But, Sally, this is a man’s chair. You won’t want it 
now,’ said I, and then I could have bitten my tongue. She 
looked up at me with her eyes full of tears. 

*** Mis’ Marrow,’ she says, ‘I love him more to-day 
than ever before.’ 

‘* And though she took a new way of showing it I felt 
like telling her it was mighty good of her, for she was 
getting along a heap better without him than she ever did 
with him. But I just waited—as Samuel would say—to 
see what port landed Sally Bunn. 
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‘* The next afternoon the ‘ Hiram Patch’ was sighted, 
and old Hen Peters came up to tell me. It seemed like | 
couldn’t leave little Sally to meet her husband’s body all 
alone, so while I was tying my bonnet strings the door 
swung open and in came Samuel, in his rubber boots and 
coat, calling : 

‘** Here | am, old woman, and glad to get back !’ 

‘* And I looked behind him to see where they might be 
carrying poor Leam’s body, and it was standing up in 
the door! 

‘* You know I’m over-sized, anyway, and I just fell 
into a chair. 

‘**Leam!’ says I, 
dead!’ 

*** Leam dead!’ says Samuel, roaring out laughing; 
‘why, you’re crazy, old woman !’ 

‘* And Leam he shouts laughing, too, and talking about 
being more alive than ever, and how he’d bought himself 
this and bought himself that, and then it all came to me, 
the difference in Sally Bunn while she was a widow, and | 
sat up straight. 

‘**Leam Bunn,’ says I, ‘I guess you needn’t be in too 
great a hurry to go to the house. Mis’ Bunn has thought 
she was a widow for six weeks back, and it’s agreed with 
her so well that you'll hardly know her. I guess I’d better 
go break the news to her before you go in on her too 
sudden.’ 

‘*Maybe ’twas mean—I don’t know. Sometimes things 
are taken right out of our hands. Leam looked kind of 
dumb, and while I fixed my bonnet I told Samuel about 
that note. 

‘* * Now, see here,’ said Samuel, ‘I said this—not a 
word about anybody getting drowned. I said, ‘I’m well, 
but you go up and tell Mis’ Bunn that Leam’s got Brown 
off Deal's’ (Brown’s the horse her father gave her), ‘ but 
we can’t get him home till we come !’ 
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‘* Now, I’d made sure that word was ‘ drown,’ for 
Samuel was no scholar, and never began and ended his 
words in writing, anyway. 

‘* Well, I was so tossed up about making such a terrible 
mistake and having it all over the place that I went up to 
Sally’s real mixed in my mind—for it’s a sin to say you’re 
sorry a man isn’t dead. 

‘* Sally Bunn was standing in the kitchen dressed in her 
new Henrietta, with a bunch of violets on in front, and her 
face was smiling, but there were tears in her eyes. 

** * Sally—you’ve heard ?’ says I. 

‘**Tve heard,’ said she; ‘he’s coming. Oh, my 
Leam!’ she says, like she was too happy for words. That 
minute Leam walked in the other fa and I started to 
leave them alone, expecting her to fly and hang to him and 
cry, and him to tell her not to be such a fool—which had 
been his way. But I guess the wind was taken out of 
Leam Bunn’s sails—it was out of mine—for Sally walked 
up to him smiling and trim and pretty in her black and 
violets and says—I was at the back door then: 

‘** Why, Leam, dear, you are back safe and sound, and 
not drowned at all. Come to the fire and sit in my new 
armchair. Your rubber coat’s dripping all on my new 
rug. Joe, take Mr. Bunn’s coat on ood his slippers,’ she 
says. Then she ran after me. ‘ Mis’ Marrow, you go 
bring Mr. Marrow back to supper. I’ve a turkey in 
roasting, for I thought there might be company—there’s 
apt to be, you know.’ 

‘* When I closed the door Leam was sittin 
of dumb, while the boy took his boots, 
always done that sort of thing herself. 
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‘* Well, for a woman who expected a dead husband 
instead of a live one, Sally Bunn had the finest supper you 
ever saw ! 

‘** You can carve, Leam,’ she says; ‘I know the 
turkey’s tender, for I picked it out. And I know the 
jelly’s good, for I kept it out of a lot I sent up to the 
Exchange yesterday.’ 

si Seamed woukdn't say the pies were better than mine, 
but they were. 

‘** It’s a new receipt. They like it at the Exchange. 
See if you don’t like it better, Leam, than the one you 
brought from home,’ said Sally, smiling and pretty as a 
pink behind the coffee-pot. ‘ I'll divide these violets after 
a while, Mis’ Marrow. I couldn’t keep any more out this 
week, for my buds’ll bring me in double next week.’ 

‘* I minded Leam looking at Sally like she was somie- 
thing he’d never seen before—maybe she was. 

‘* After supper we went in the parlor, that was all lit up 
with a red lampshade and roses on it. Leam had never 
kept the parlor used and lighted because it wasn’t /iis 
mother’s way, and there had been so much of him coming 
and going that Sally didn’t have time for company, 5° 
they’d gotten out of the way of coming. But the supper 
warmed him up, and he began to talk something like h's 
old self, when Sally said: 

‘** Look at my new sofa, Leam; isn’t it a beauty? I 
bought it with last week’s violet money.’ ; 

‘** Very pretty,’ says Leam, looking at her hard, ‘or 
Sally was pink and smiling, and I knew like I’d been told 
that he was thinking what a fine-looking widow she'd 
made for six weeks. . 


‘Leam! I thought—he—was— 


looking sort 
or Sally had 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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THIS PICTURE OF THE ‘* OLYMPIA '’ REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE ‘* SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN '’ 


A Budget of Unpublished Stories and Anecdotes Illustrative of His Character, Personally Contributed by His Closest Friends and Associates 


T IS to show, in the pleasing way of anecdote 
and story, the different phases of the char- 
acter of Admiral George Dewey, that this 
article is published. All the anecdotes are 

authentic, having been personally contributed to this 

article by some close friend of the hero of Manila. 
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HEN Dewey was a cadet at Annapolis he used 

to sing in the choir. One day a few of the 
mischief-loving cadets prepared a strong solution of 
alum in water and laid it by for Sunday morning. As 
Dewey was passing the door of a cadet of a higher 
class on his way to chapel he was hailed to drop in 
and take a glass of lemonade. Flattered by the 
attention, Dewey 





took the glass 
handed him and 
drank it.- The 


group of torment- 
ors expected to 
hear a volley of 
angry words, but 
Dewey did not change 
a feature. Nodding— 
for the astringent alum 
had robbed him abso- 
lutely of his voice—he 
passed out. The haz- 
ing party followed him 
to chapel, for it was 
understood that he 
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was to sing several bars 
of an anthem as one of a 
duo. The anthem came 
in due course, Dewey’s 
mouth opened, and in- 
stead of the vain gasping 
they had expected, they 
heard a full tone Baw 
continued to the end. 
The astonishment of the 
jokers could not be 
measured, and it was 
increased when they 
learned that Dewey was 
unable to eat anything. 
Some months later they 
discovered that Dewey 
had not sung at all, but 
had drawn his choir 
companions into his 
secret and induced one 
of them, with mouth con- 
cealed by a_ book, to 
sing, while he merely 
went through all the 
vocal motions. 


his height, and gets over the 
as most men, 


as you do,”’ 
blocks to catch up with him. 
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SITTING UNDER THE ‘ OLYMPIA'S” BIG GUNS 


EWEY is about five feet six inches in height. 
ing he takes a huge stride, 


In walk- 
out of all proportion to 
ground almost twice as fast 
without being conscious of it. 

‘* | never saw a man of your trifling inches walk as fast 
said a brother officer who had tried for three 


‘*] was thinking of a matter,’’ said Dewey, 


smiling, 
‘ and the faster I think, the faster I walk.”’ 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT MANILA EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER AND BROTHERS, AND HERE REPRODUCED 


T ISa coincidence 
that when 

Midshipman 
George Dewey 
started out in 18538, 
on the U. &. 5. 
Frigate Wabash, 
for his first long 
voyage, the first 
flag he saluted was 
that of Spain. The 
log of the Wabash, 
which he kept, is 
preserved at the 
Dewey home at 
Montpelier, 
Vermont. Under 
the date of July 24, 
1858, is found the 
significant entry: 

‘Showed our colors to a Spanish Bark.’’ 

Further on under the same date he gives the name— 
now so full of meaning—of the first vessel he met: 
spoke the English brig ‘ Fame.’”’ 
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HIS FORMER OFFICE IN 
WASHINGTON 


A LEISURE 


[" 


HOUR FOR THE ADMIRAL ON THE MAIN DECK 


HAS been said that Admiral Dewey is not a reader of 
books except those dealing with naval subjects. This 


is not so. On the contrary, George Dewey is one of the 
best-read men in general literature in the Nayy. He 
remembers what he reads, and has an analytical mind. 


‘* Of all the books I have known him to read,’’ tells an 
intimate friend, ‘‘ he enjoyed Pepys’ diary the most.’’ 

For smoking, Admiral Dewey prefers a cigarette to a 
cigar. The bureau and table in his apartment in 
Washington were generally littered with broken packages 


¢ a fine brand of Turkish cigarette. There were good 
gars, too, but Dewey rarely touched them. He was 


sc crupulously. careful that the cigarette paper should not stain 
his fingers—for Dewey is proud of his hands. 


a 


APTAIN COGHLAN, upon his return from the Philippine 
Islands, was discussing the Admiral’s valor with some 

friends in Washington, when one of them said: 

‘* We have heard a great deal of Dewey’s courage 
ability over here. Do we place him too high ?”’ 

‘* How high do you place him?’ ’ Coghlan asked. 

‘* Well, we put him up very high.”’ 

“ Put him higher,’’ said Coghlan. 


> and 


DMIRAL DEWEY is conspicuously careful of his 
appearance. To his clothes he gives the most 
precise attention. While never dandified in his civilian 
dress, he is noted for the spick-and-spanness of his 
attire. The immaculateness of his linen is one of the 
chief characteristics of his dress. No part of his ward- 
robe is ever soiled: his trousers are never allowed to 
bag at the knees, his coat must never be ruffled, and 
a shirt-front which bulges is his abomination. And 
he requires the same neatness from all his officers. 


& 


HEN russet shoes of a bright yellow hue were 

introduced, Dewey wore the first pair that was 

seen in Washington. They at once became the subject 
of jest of all the officers of the Department. 

Early in the afternoon one of Dewey's feet began 
to swell, and his 
suffering from his 
new shoes was 
acute. In an in- 
terval between 
the calls of friends 


who were still 
“running”? him 
on his shoes the 


Commodore sought 
his chief clerk’s room. 
He walked with a 
limp, and finally 
loosened the strings 
to relieve his feet. 

‘* | suppose I can’t 
take these things off 





AS GEORGE 
LOOKED IN 


DEWEY 
1866 


now,’’ he remarked with 
a bitter smile, ‘‘ for those 
fellows ‘Il think the y 
have driven me to it. 
And for hours the 
Commodore sat at his 
desk in perfect torture. 


za 

EING asked by an 
intimate friend if he 
really cut the cable be- 
tween Manila and Hong- 
kong, not to shut off the 
Spaniards from home 
orders, but rather to get 
beyond quick reach of 
the United States Navy 
Department, Dewey 
suavely said: ‘*We had 
no apparatus for cabling 
from on board ship. But 
even if we could have 
obtained it the cable 
company would have 
been obliged to retuse 


By THEIR COURTESY 


to receive or trans- 
mit messages in 
that way. It could 
not have afforded 
to do anything that 
would enable the 
Spaniards—in case 
they returned to 
power in Manila 
after the war-—to 
withhold payment 
of their subsidy. 
Don’t you think 
these reasons are 
good enough ?’’ 


a 


HE Admiral has 
never been 
known to wear any 
but the best silk hose procurable for money. A Washington 
spinster, a charming, whole-souled woman, who has been 
on terms of close friendship with Dewey for more than two 
decades, undertook, while Dewey resided in Washington, 
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to keep his hose in repair. One day she found three pairs 
of fine silk hose that were in need of darning. They were 
of an exceedingly rare shade of blue. ‘The lady did her 
best to find darning silk to match the hose, but she 
did not get within half a shade of it. She used this. 
Dewey noticed the darned hose when he returned, and 
when he called upon the lady, said, smilingly : 

** Which of us is color-blind ?”’ 

‘* Neither,’’ she replied promptly. ‘‘ You are referring 
to the silk which I used to darn those weird blue hose. 
Such a tint was never seen on land or sea before. Where 
in the world did you get them ?”’ : 

‘* They were brought to me from Japan by an officer 
returning from that station,’’ said Dewey. 

In a little more than a month after Dewey reached the 
Asiatic station the lady received, together with some 
beautiful curios, several skeins of blue darning-silk. 
They perfectly matched the three pairs of blue hose. 

‘* Now do you think my old eyes are capable of correctly 
reading night signals?’’ read a little note inclosed. 


a 
As Quick to Praise as He was to Reprove 


|‘ A HOT fight in the Civil War the ‘‘Mississippi’’ was 
aground, and ablaze from the Confederate fire. 
Captain Melancthon Smith had given the order to take to 
the boats, when Dewey noticed that his orderly was 
setting a bad example for the men by his apparent haste. 


Dewey was executive officer, and he pease knocked 
the man down. Ten minutes later the orderl yo 
from the boat to rescue a wounded man who had fallen 


overboard. As peer as he had punished the man, 
Dewey praised him for his bravery, and promised to 
recommend him, after the battle, for promotion. 


« 


At one time a little brush occurred between 
Commodore Dewey and Captain Francis B. McNair, 
now Rear-Admiral, who was then Superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory, one of the subordinate officers of the 
Bureau of Equipment. There was some pretty warm 
talk between the two officers, which was terminated by 
Dewey’s asserting his authority. McNair, boar o senior 
in actual rank, accepted the situation gracefully and 
quietly withdrew. 

When the little affair had passed, Commodore Dewey 
was told bya trusted friend that he had committed 
an error. Instantly he wrote to Captain McNair, although 
not five minutes had elapsed since the talk : 


“* My dear McNair: 1 am informed that I was in error in 
respect to some of the facts of our little talk just now, and, as 
you see, I am losing no time in rectifying any sense of injus- 
tice that you must have felt this morning. I was wrong and 
you were right—as you always are. 

“Yours, 


a& 
Dewey’s Promptness in Business 


[)eWer's quality of preciseness extends to his work, his 
correspondence, his discipline, and to everything 
that he does. He is a great ‘‘ stickler’’ for proper salutes 
of rank and recognition of every grade. He always 
exacts this from every one who works with him. He isa 
tireless worker himself, and will have around him none 
but those who believe in methodical business principles. 

Soon after the now famous Admiral took charge of the 
Bureau of Equipment one of the old Navy clerks went 
to him one day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, for 
orders regarding the subject-matter of a letter that arrived 
from one of the navy yards in the two-o’clock mail. 

‘* The Bureau regrets to refuse. Write a good letter 
telling why,’’ said the Commodore, ‘‘ so that they may 
know at once.”’ 

‘* Why, Commodore, it’s impossible! It can’t be done 
to-day ; there really isn’t time,’’ exclaimed the astonished 
old clerk. 


DEWEY.” 


‘*Impossible? impossible ?’’ repeated Dewey. ‘‘I don’t 
like that word, sir. Go at once and write that letter. I 
will wait to sign it.’’ And he did. 

a 


He Made “the Punishment Fit the Crime” 


Win Dewey was the executive officer of the 

**Colorado,’’ Admiral Farragut’s flagship, it hap- 
pened that for some misdemeanor two sailors were 
confined in the ‘‘ brig,’’ as the ship’s prison was called. 
When Dewey was making his regular tour of inspection 
over the ship he heard one of the prisoners say: 
‘* Anyway, I’ve got some matches that were overlooked 
in my pocket, and I'll burn his old ship under him.”’ 

Dewey said nothing, but stepped on deck and rang the 
fire bell. ‘‘ Fire in the ship’s be,” said he, as the crew 
rushed up in answer to the summons. 

Instantly four streams of water were pouring into the 
brig through the holes in the door, and in a few moments 
the two prisoners, alarmed at the situation, were howling 
to be saved from drowning. When he thought they were 
sufficiently wet down, Dewey said, ‘‘ Fire’s out.’’ And as 
he walked away he remarked, ‘‘ I guess their matches are 
pretty well soaked by this time.’’ 3 


z& 
Why Dewey Has Remained a Widower 


YWitt Dewey was standing upon the dock in San 

Francisco*before his departure for the China station 
an Officer jokingly asked him if he were not glad he was 
not obliged to leave a wife behind. Dewey opened his 
watch-case and displayed a tiny photograph. Below were 
engraved the words, ‘‘ My Susie.’’ 

** My wife goes with me always,’’ said he. ‘‘ Whom God 
hath joined together Death cannot put asunder.”’ 


« 


Admiral Dewey’s wife died more than twenty years 
ago. Very old friends in Washington of the Admiral 
say that he has never been quite the same man since her 
death. He rarely speaks of her except in intimate conver- 
sation with those who knew her. Once, however, at the 
Army and Navy Club in Washington, he overheard a 
couple of young Ensigns, both recently married, grumbling 
loudly because they had just been ordered to start on 
three-year cruises. 

‘* What’s the use of a chap’s getting married when he’s 
ten thousand knots or so away from his wife one-half of 
the time ?’’ growled one of the young officers. 


_ bill. 
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‘* That’s so!”’ replied the other. ‘* This thing of being 
compelled to get acquainted with one’s wife all over again 
at the wind-up of a cruise must be a peculiar experience.” 

‘* No, it is not,’’ said Dewey quietly from his chair in 
the corner ;**‘ it is one of the most Helightful of experiences. 
You lads should not talk that way. A three-year separation 
is short compared with one that is lifelong.’ 

Then Dewey spread out his paper so as to conceal his 
features, and the two young officers looked thoughtful. 


& 
A Story of His Wonderful Fortitude 


N THE late eighties, when Dewey commanded the flagship 
‘* Pensacola’’ of the Mediterranean Squadron, he was 

stricken with what is known as the ‘‘ tropic liver.’’ His 
condition was critical in the extreme. he fleet surgeon 
told the sufferer that his case was hopeless. The onl 
chance was an operation the issue of which was exceed- 
ingly doubtful. wey was so informed, and he asked, 
‘* What would be the chances of my getting through ?’”’ 

The physician said, ‘‘ One chance in fifty.’’ Thereupon 
Captain Dewey said, ‘‘ I will take that one chance.”’ 

t the time this operation was performed there were by 
precise count only five cases in the history of surgery in 
which a subject had survived this operation; but in 
Dewey’s case success seemed to be complete. 


a 
Witty Thrust at His Colleagues’ Weakness 


wit Captain Willard H. Brownson and Commander 

William H. Emory, Admiral Dewey shares the 
reputation of being one of the best-dressed men in the 
Navy. When Dewey was President of the Naval 
Inspection Board, Brownson and Emory were members. 
The board was obliged to attend the final trial - of all 
new vessels. Dewey usually carried only a small satchel 
on these occasions, but Brownson and Emory were always 
ones with several suits of clothes. Dewey went to 

ew London to witness the final trial of the ‘‘ Annapolis,’’ 
reaching there in advance of some of the other members. 
He was sitting on the piazza of his hotel on the evening of 
his arrival, when an express wagon loaded high with big 
trunks was driven up. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said Dewey, with a smile, 
‘* see that Brownson and ‘ Bill’ Emory have come.”’ 


£ 


But Dewey is quick to recognize good points. 
While Commodore W. S. Schley was cruising with the 
‘* Baltimore’’ he saw in the harbor at Kiel, Germany, a con- 
venient style of anchor buoy. He examined one of these 
devices and then made a careful report of it to the Bureau 
of Equipment, recommending that the buoy be adopted in 
our service should the new Chief-—Commodore Dewey— 
approve. The report was accompanied by a rough pen- 
and-ink sketch. Dewey, after commenting humorously 
upon Schley’s attempt at drawing, said: ‘‘ Now, that’s 
the way for a man to be a good fellow when abroad—to 
keep his eyes open for something of value. Why can’t 
some of the other commanders do it?’’ 


« . 
Some of His Favorite Statesmen 


DEWEY considered James G. Blaine the greatest of 

Americans, and read with an avidity which was quite 
unusual in him all of the published diplomatic correspond- 
ence indited by Blaine as Secretary of State. 

‘* Blaine has a pen of about the heft of a capstan bar,”’ 
he once said, ‘* The man to or at whom he directs one 
of his diplomatic missives does not have to employ a 
searchlight to get at the meaning of it. His directness is 
wonderful. Epistolary obscureness—mouthing or mincing 
of written words—is a hateful defect in a public man.” 


a 


In political affairs Admiral Dewey has always been 
neutral. A friend once asked him what he -thought of 
President Cleveland. 

‘* Well,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ Cleveland sticks to an idea 
whether he is right or wrong. He seems to have a good 
deal of the Decatur spirit in him.’’ Then he concluded 
musingly : ‘‘ After all, | wonder which is really better—to 
have a stubborn President or a weak one?”’ 


< 


Dewey likes strong men, and he has often spoken 
highly of Speaker Thomas B. Reed. ‘‘ Reed would 
have made a sailor,’’ he once said of the Speaker. ‘‘ As 
the commander of a man-of-war he certainly would know 
how to put down a mutiny. And in a sea-fight, against 
any odds, I cannot picture him in defeat. And, then,” 
he added with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ look at 
Reed’s_ rolling, heavy-weather, deep-water gait! He 
walks just as if he were bo’s’n’s mate !”’ 


& 
How He Silenced a Congressman 


N HIS office at the Navy Department, one afternoon a few 
years ago, Dewey was talking with a Congressman on 
appropriations for new war-ships, when the subject 
changed to a discussion of the pending Navy Personnel 
The legislator took one line of argument and stuck 
to it domineeringly. Dewey quietly pointed out several 
serious flaws in his logic, but the Congressman rudely 
declined to listen to him. 
‘* You have never been to sea, have you?’’ asked 
Dewey suddenly. 

‘* No,”’ replied the Congressman. 
that question ?’’ 

‘* Because you appear to possess such amazingly cir- 
cumscribed views,’’ replied Dewey. ‘‘ You should stand 
on the deck of a sea-going ship and take a good look at 
the four horizons. Thus you might add three points of 
view to your present repertoire of one.’’ 

The Congressman was civil to Dewey after that. 


& 
Had Learned to Take Orders Without Complaining 


“4 HERE do you take command of the fleet?’’ a lady 
friend asked Dewey just before he left for Manila. 
‘* At Hongkong,”’ he replied. 
After a silence the lady said : 
“* Aren’t you aggrieved, in view of our possible trouble 
with Spain, over being ordered to the remote Asiatic 
station, which can hardly be in the picture in case of war?” 


‘* Why do you ask 


October, 1899 


‘*Sailor’s luck!’’ replied Dewey. ‘‘ Moreover, I 
haven’t entertained grievances for years.’’ 

And then he added, evidently as an afterthought: 
‘** Besides, you know, Spain owns the Philippines.”’ 


< 


The Admiral has had a life-long aversion to ownin 
things. Like many sailors, he dislikes to be haanpened 
by much dunnage. Soon after he got his orders for the 
Asiatic fleet, he called upon the friend already men- 
tioned who keeps his hosiery in order—she now proudly 
calls herself ‘‘ Mr. Dewey’s darner-in-chief’’—and told 
her of his impending departure. 

‘* Your packing will not be difficult,’’ she said banter- 
ingly. ‘‘ The Bismarckian simplicity makes it so easy for 
you to forsake your friends in a hurry.” 

** * Bismarckian simplicity’ is Pose) Abe said Dewey, 
smiling. ‘‘ I have always admired the German Man of 
Blood and Iron for declining to coddle himself. Oh, well, 
‘us eminents ’—me and Bismarck, you know——-’’ Dewey 
dropped the sentence and cabeltiad | into quiet laughter. 


a 
Dewey’s Comment on the Craze for Souvenirs 


FEW weeks after the battle of Manila Admiral Dewey 

received a letter from a man in Chicago asking for 

the shoes he had worn during the engagement. Learning 

that his correspondent was a public-spirited citizen with a 

mania for collecting war trophies, he wrote kindly, saying 

that he had several pairs of shoes, and really could not 
remember which was the actual pair wanted. 

‘* Now, I wonder if he’ll be satisfied with that answer,”’ 
said the Admiral, ‘‘ or if I shall receive a modest request 
for allmy shoes. When a man gets the collecting craze 
he is capable of almost any absurdity.’’ 


a 
When Dewey was Caught by His Coat-Tails 


[LURING the height of the battle of Manila Bay Admiral 

Dewey just missed receiving a shock that might have 
deprived him of his hearing and eyesight. The two eight 
inch guns in the forward turret can trained aft so far 
that their muzzles come almost exactly beneath the end of 
the bridge from which the Admiral directed the move- 
ments of the fleet. Few persons can comprehend the 
effect of the blast from one of these terrible engines of war 
upon all objects in close proximity to its muzzle. Just as 
one of them was about to be fired a member of the 
Admiral’s staff who had had as severe an experience with 
the blast of the eight-inch guns as it was safe to 
undergo, saw that in an instant the Admiral would get 
a similar or worse shock; consequently the officer 
seized the Commander-in-Chief by the skirt of his 
blouse as he hurried past. 

Astonished at being arrested in this summary and some- 
what undignified way, the Admiral turned quickly, with 
annoyance and almost wrath visible in every line of his 
face ; but before he had time to say anything a volume of 
smoke and flame belched forth from the mouth of the 
gun below. The instantaneous change in the Admiral’s 
expression from offended dignity to kindly appreciation 
of the motive that had actuated the officer in stopping him 
showed that he understood the reason for such action. 
This probably is the only time on record when the 
Commander-in-Chief of a fleet forgave a subordinate for 
seizing him by the coat-tail on the bridge of his flagship. 


& 


A Brave Man’s Admiration for Brave Men 


FARLY on the morning of May 2, 1898, the day after 
the battle of Manila Bay, Petes ordered Captain 
Lamberton, his Chief-of-Staff, to go in the gunboat ‘‘ Petrel’”’ 
to the arsenal at Cavite and take possession of it, as the 
Spaniards had hauled down their flag there the afternoon 
before. Surprised to find the yard full of armed men, 
Lamberton, before leaving the gunboat to go ashore, 
ordered Commander Wood, the ‘‘ Petrel’s’’ Captain, to 
keep his men at their guns. It was then exactly nine 
o'clock. ‘‘ If you don’t see me returning at ten o’clock 
sharp,”’ he said, ‘‘ open fire on the navy yard.” 

This order simply meant that if the Spaniards attempted 
any treachery, such as taking Lamberton and his boat’s 
crew prisoners, the ‘‘ Petrel’’ was to renew hostilities, even 
if by so doing it should be necessary to fire upon our own 
men as well as the Spaniards. When Lamberton reported 
his action to the Admiral the latter said : ‘‘ Well, I hope 
you didn’t count for a moment upon Wood’s disobeying 
your order.”’ 

‘*Oh! no,’”’ replied Lamberton; ‘‘ I knew he would 
obey orders to the letter.’’ 

‘* Then what would have saved you from our own 
shells ?’’ asked the Admiral. 

‘*We should have had to take our chances,’’ said 
Captain Lamberton. 

‘** That’s what I call a mighty nervy performance,”’ 


the Admiral, after Lamberton had left the cabin. ats 
za 
Admiral Dewey’s Presents for His Namesakes 
ADMIRAL DEWEY is very fond of children. A Captain of 


a vessel of the American fleet in Manila Bay found 
him in the cabin of the ‘‘ Olympia’’ surrounded by a pile 
of letters and photographs.of babies. 

‘** What’s all this?’ asked the caller. 

‘* Namesakes,’’ said Dewey. ‘‘ Now, what would you 
send to each of these youngsters ?’’ 

‘* Not a thing,’’ said the officer. ‘‘ It would ruin you 
financially to buy presents for all of them, and your health 
would break down if you answered all the letters.’’ 

‘* But I want to send something,’’ Dewey said. 

‘* Then wait until you get back to the States. You can 
buy your presents at wholesale prices there, and the 
express charges will be much lighter.’’ This was, of 
course, said jokingly. 

‘* That’s a good idea,’’ responded the Admiral, evidently 
taking the officer seriously. ‘‘ I’ll adopt it.”’ 


a & 


Six of these anecdotal articles have siesndy been published 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal, dealing with Thomas A. Edison, 
President McKinley, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mark Twain and 
Dwight L. Moody among the living, besides George Washington 
among the dead. 


In the Next Journal the Anecdotal Side of Robert E. Lee 


will be shown in the best collection of stories and anecdotes of the 
famous Southern General ever gathered together. 
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mM] \Mtl oktee |] |, 
Tables Set for Special Occasions 


Illustrations from prize photographs and others submitted in the Journal’s contest 


CAMPERS’ REUNION DINNER. In giving a winter reunion dinner a party who had spent a 


portion of the preceding summer camping together in the Adirondacks simulated their mountain haunt 
as closely as possible. In the centre of the dinner-table was the camp-fire. It was made of ragged, 


silvery birch logs 


, among which numerous candles glowed, making a realistic picture. 
Awarded second prize in the Journal’s contest. 


THE ANTE-NUPTIAL REPAST. ‘The table shown in this picture is prepared for the enter- 
tainment of a wedding party, before the ceremony—usually a day or two ae ‘The picture very 
clearly shows what a beautiful effect may be obtained by the use of light draperies to cover the walls 
and ceiling, and how the effect may be heightened by the contrasting green of plants. 

Awarded a third prize in the Journal’s contest. 








A VALENTINE SOCIAL LUNCHEON. Hearts entered into every detail—in fact, were almost 
the exclusive decorations—of this table arranged for a luncheon on Saint Valentine’s Day. The menu 
cards were fashioned after these accepted symbols of love, and the dainties were served in heart- 
shaped forms by maids whose caps and aprons were prettily adorned with tiny hearts. 

Awarded a third prize in the Journal’s contest. 


vi! 


2 luncheon after the style of the Japanese _is 
eably Japanese in all its appointments. The 
uest cards were gorgeous with 


r - LUNCHEON. The novelty of a 
The table shown in this picture was _notic 
1p salad and boiled rice were eaten with chopsticks, and the g ‘ 
apanese pictures and characters. Even the candlesticks were finely modeled Japanese 
at are regarded with reverence in the Flowery Kingdom. 
a @ 


storks—birds 


A MARINE LUNCHEON. ‘There is a novel interest in a table decorated like the one shown in 


this picture, which is distinctively marine in all its appointments and decorations, even to the dainty 
shells from the ocean which serve as plates. The mirror in the centre makes what seems to be a 
miniature lake, and the use of a fish-net as a tablécloth is a unique and happy idea. 


Awarded first prize in the Journal's contest. 


~. - 
ba le any 
alld aiilaat 


THE WEDDING FEAST. ‘This picture shows a table spread and decorated for the repast 
immediately following a wedding ceremony. i 
ously effective a large circular table may be made if decorated with taste. 
the table and the dining-room exclusively with candles is certainly an excellent one. 


It is especially interesting as illustrating how sumptu 
The scheme for lighting 


Awarded a third prize in the Journal's contest. 


A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY DINNER, On this table, patriotically decorated for a dinner 
in honor of the Father of His Country, a_ national flag did duty as a cover. On each of the four 
corners flags were unfurled among potted plants, and the sides of the table were deeply bordered 
with green. Miniature hatchets, bearing portraits of Washington and attached to small bunches of 
cherries, served as appropriate souvenirs of the dinner. 


This attractive table was prepared for the entertainment of a bridal 
i and Roman |! cinths, which were 
the flowers in the centre 


FOR A BRIDAL PARTY. 
party. The flowers used in the decoration were white roses 
veiled with silk mull of a very fine texture. The graceful arrangement of 
of the table added much to the effect; in fact, all the decorations were exceedingly pretty. 

Awarded a third prize in the Journal's contest. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIRL 


From Her Sixteenth to Her Twenty-Sixth Year 


By Katharine Ferguson 


|The Editor is glad to be privileged to place this story of a typical American girl before his girl readers. It is 
the simple narrative of a girl, who at sixteen, with a heart full of dreams, a brain full of resolutions, and a life 
full of love, starts to live away from the influences of a home of gentle refinement. She goes to boarding- 
school, and into society, encounters reverses, passes through every phase of a girl’s life in a great city, and 
in her changed condition meets those problems which so many other girls meet. She experiences a modern 
girl’s life from both standpoints, and in this way her story is one in which thousands of girls will see reflected 
their own mistakes, dangers, trials, successes and ideals.—THE EDITOR.] 


Chapter One 


should ever attend boarding-school. Neither 
Margaret, my eldest sister, nor Polly, nearer 
my own age, had been to boarding-school. 
Tom had been graduated, two years previous, 
from college, but the rest of us had always 
been just to ‘‘ Miss Markham’s,”’ a very select 
and expensive day-school. I think in my early teens | 
had the idea that it was select, because my mother had 
so many years before selected it as the school her children 
should attend. Margaret and Polly had both been gradu- 
ated there, and I had attended the school since my mother’s 
death, eight years before. As to the expense, we had 
fortunately not to think of it. My father, when he died, 
left us comfortable at ‘‘ Edgewood,’ with a sufficiently 
large income to live in luxury, had we wished. 

Edgewood, my grandfather’s wedding gift to my father, 
had always been our home. My mother had known but 
two homes: that of her girlhood, and Edgewood. She 
had a dread of moving about ‘‘ from pillar to post,’’ as 
she said. Children are apt to adopt and exaggerate such 
sentiments, and I grew up with a secret contempt for 
people who periodically took up their carpets, heaped 
their goods into vans and moved about, like Bedouins. 

It is difficult to be brought up in ease, to be surrounded 
by every evidence of wealth and position, and, without 
advice to the contrary, not develop a certain pride and 
narrowness. No one save Polly ever told me the narrow- 
ness of being proud, and she always told me so gently, so 
lovingly, that I never saw the need of setting about cor- 
recting myself of it. Miss Markham always unconsciously 
catered to my pride. For instance, she would tell me that 
other girls, perhaps, might be rude or thoughtless, but I, 
being Katharine Ferguson, had no right to be. 


z& 

There was everywhere in our home what Tom, that first 
day he got back from college, called an atmosphere. | 
suppose it was the general air of quaintness and mellow- 
ness : the mahogany and walnut, the well-seasonedness of 
everything, the book-plates and coats-of-arms in the old 
library editions. I think of these things now; then I took 
everything for granted. 

Many girls, embittered against their wealthier sisters, 
fail to realize that wealth and position may frequently 
pe many difficulties in a girl’s way; may build about 
rer such strong and narrow walls as later only strong 
patience or suffering are to take down. I know now that 
there are often as many disadvantages as advantages in 
being born to wealth and position, but at that time I never 
weunted myself to think about it. 

A mile and a half away my two aunts, Lavinia and 
Hester, kept up my grandfather’s old home, ‘* Midwood.’’ 
Midwood and Edgewood had been originally on the same 
estate. Then the town, anciently called Colchester, now 
Chichester, began growing and reaching out slowly and 
surely, as a child grows and reaches out ; and, as a child 
builds its blocks wheresoever it chooses, so Chichester, 
then young Colchester, built for itself one year many new 
houses, and demanded to put some up under the old oaks 
and beeches which stretched between Midwood and 
Edgewood. Then there arose a dispute between my two 
aunts and their two brothers. The brothers wished to 
allow the building; my aunts strenuously opposed it. It 
all ended in an amicable division of the property, my 
aunts retaining Midwood, with a few wide acres on either 
side, my uncles taking the large outlying property. 
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I remember that it was the day after my sixteenth birth- 
day, when I was lying down trying to take a nap, that Polly 
opened the door of my room, looking a trifle fretful, which 
was unusual for Polly. 

** What is it?’’ I said, sitting up. 

** Oh, nothing!’’ Polly said, ‘‘ except that Aunt Hester is 
downstairs, persuading Margaret that you ought to go to 
boarding-school. Ina matter of that kind everybody ought 
to be consulted, particularly the one most concerned.”’ 

‘** Polly,’ I said, kissing her, ‘* don’t bother yourself 
about me. If I don’t want to go to boarding-school you 
know perfectly well I am not likely to go, am I, now?” 

‘* Well, that’s just the point,’? said Polly. ‘‘ Aunt 
Hester thinks you are spoiled, and she advises Margaret 
——-’’ here Polly paused and bit her lip. ‘‘ Just because 
we are all devoted to each other and are a little demon- 
strative, Aunt Hester thinks we are apt to be spoiled, and 
have our own way too much. | don’t see how any one can 
be spoiled just with love, do you, dear?” 

‘* Well, Polly, I am thinking whether or not I’d like to 
go to boarding-school. I wonder if | would!” 

‘** Well, if you'd like it, why then, of course, I’d like you 
to go; but I should miss you dreadfully.”’ 





** Couldn’t you go, too, Polly ?’’ 

‘* Dear, no!’’ said Polly, straightening a bit; ‘‘ I am 
twenty, you know. Then, besides, I couldn’t be spared. 
The Dawson children——”’ 

The Dawsons were three charity children whom Polly 
taught for two hours each day, and, as I found later, 
clothed out of her own allowance. 

‘* But, Polly, dear, if I need you——”’ 

This was Polly’s weakest point. 

‘** But you wouldn’t need me, dearest,’’ she said after a 
moment; ‘‘ there would be so many other girls.”’ 

When Polly and I went downstairs Aunt Hester had left. 
Tom had come home from business and was talking with 
Margaret, who sat by the table hemstitching. He drew 
my pet chair close to his and took my hand on his knee. 
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‘* Pussy,’’ he said—Tom always called me ‘‘ Pussy,”’ 
though I objected to it then—‘' I shouldn't like to have 
you go away from us, no, not to the finest school in the 
land. You'll have to mend your ways. Aunt Hester 
thinks you are spoiled and need schooling, and Margaret 
isn’t quite sure about it—eh, Margaret ?’’ 

‘* But Katharine hasn’t been consulted as to whether she 
wants to go or not,’’ Polly said. 

‘* Well, of course she doesn’t want to go—eh, Pussy? 
You'd rather stay at home and let us spoil you?”’ 

‘* No, I think I'd like to go,’’ I said. This was quite a 
bomb. Margaret put down her sewing. 

‘* Would you really, dear ?”’ 

‘* Why—yes,”’ I said, rather indifferently. 

Tom got up and walked about, his hands in his pockets. 
‘*Come, Pussy, you don’t know what you are saying. 
You would come home affected, and with your hair done 
up, and long skirts, and talking political economy.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ Chichester is not the most up-to-date 
place in the world. I don’t think it would harm at all if 
one of us got out of it for a few months and brought back 
something new to it. I shouldn’t mind being that one.”’ 

Tom gave a little snort of disapproval. 

‘* If the mere suggestion of boarding-school affects you 
that way, what will the actual thing do? Airs and graces 
aren’t—— ”’ 

‘* Tom !’’ interrupted Polly reproachfully, ‘‘ one would 
suppose Katharine had no force of character, and was to 
be blown about by every wind.’’ ° 

‘* Well, it is simple nonsense for her to go,’’ said Toma 
little shortly. Then he came over a moment later to 
where Polly sat, and stood stroking her hair, and looking 
absently into the fire. It was peculiar that no one of us 
ever spoke shortly to Polly without repenting of it at once. 

‘* Well,’’ I said, as tea was announced, ‘‘ I think I'd 
like to go, and if I want to may, mayn’t I, Margaret ?’’ 

Margaret folded her sewing and said nothing, but I 
knew my answer without further questioning. 
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Polly came in that evening as usual, and after kissing 
me good-night said: ‘‘! wonder if you are going to 
boarding-school, dear?’’ 

‘* Yes, Polly, I am almost sure. Chichester is very 
pokey, and if I went to New York or Boston or Washington 
I should learn and enjoy a great deal. Then we would 
have such heaps to talk of. It would be fun, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

Polly looked a little wistfully into my eyes. 

‘* Well, you would always make friends, of course, and 
that’s a great advantage to a girl. It broadens her life and 
opens up new possibilities, new sympathies. There are so 
many things for a girl to do in the world ; so many little 
— in which to love and be loved, to help and be 
1elped. You would have so many chances to make others 
happy, and isn’t that the fullest, best life for a girl? Then 
there would be the advantage of meeting all kinds of na- 
tures, those you would like, those you would not like—— ”’ 

‘* But those I don’t like I will have nothing to do with,”’ 
I interrupted. 

‘* Oh, dear, you couldn’t do that. Here at home you 
might, but in boarding-schoo! it would be quite different. 
You might even have to room with some one who might 
be unattractive. Yet, you know, dear, I’ve a theory that 
everybody has some loveliness hidden away in their 
natures. In everybody’s nature there are some chords we 
can cause to vibrate if we keep ourselves in tung.”’ 

‘* Well, you are supposing most unattractive possibili- 
ties,’’ I interrupted. 

‘* Ah, I didn’t mean to make you unhappy,’’ Polly said 
quickly. ‘* Perhaps | am quite wrong. You will proba- 
bly have a lovely room-mate and she will love you dearly.’’ 
Then she kissed me good-night and went to her room. 

When I look back to that time it seems to me strange 
that I could have taken everything so for granted. 
Margaret and Polly and Tom devoted themselves to my 
pace | mga: ay aid the days were full to the brim with 
sunshine. I do not mean that my life was perfectly 
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thoughtless or careless. I read much, thought much, and 
studied ; I drew a little, spent an hour or two each day at 
the piano, wrote some, and I dreamed a very great deal. 
Sixteen is, I believe, of all others the dreaming and plan- 
ning and building time. I longed to be educated, to be 
beautiful, to be a musician, or an artist, or an author—to 
be a power in the world. I used to talk of it all sometime: 
with Tom’s chum, Jack Thornton. 

If ever any one had cause to judge of the world gently 
surely I had. No one ever spoke unkindly, and my only 
sorrows came in the rather gentle form of self-blame. 

That my life must have been in one sense narrow is clea: 
to me now. Many girls would have envied me the eas: 
and comfort in which I lived, the long days of freedom tv 
follow my own pleasures. I have seen in these ten years 
since then many girls of sixteen whose days are filled with 
household cares or with some very earnest work—girls 
who earn their own living—and it has made me humble to 
think how those days of ease were given me without 
especial worthiness on my part, and that I took them 
with hardly a thought, save now and then, perhaps, a little 
Fhasianand thankfulness that I was not as other girls. 

Yet I think I was not altogether selfish. I had in me, | 
believe, every instinct that a girl should have. But though 
I was keen and sensitive to all that was beautiful, I was 
strongly impatient of any unloveliness ; though I was 
quickly appreciative of any virtue or strength of character, 
yet I was intolerant of weakness or failure in any one. 


za 
It is difficult to judge of one’s own growth, so gradually 
does one phase give place to another. I often find it diffi- 
cult to go back in thought and feeling to thattime. I used 
to keep a journal, however, and the entry made on my six- 
teenth birthday brings back that day and its ambitions very 
clearly. The following is one paragraph: 


** Had a long talk with Jack. Polly stayed and listened for 
a while, and then left us. She does not always care for the 
things I love to talk about. I love to talk about life and the 
living of it. It all seems so wonderful, so beautiful. That 
there are sorrows in it every one must recognize, but how 
mentally and spiritually blind any one must be who fails to 
see the great beauty and goodness overruling everything, 
even deep sorrows. I shall, I know, never fail to see the 
beauty of all things, the good in every one. I shall serve the 
world. Jack says I do serve it now, even by thinking high, 
fine thoughts ; but some day the world shall come to me for 
these great truths I know, and I shall be of power. God needs 
strong, unflinching, just natures. Where I see good I shall 
commend it; where I see evil I shall condemn it. (I think 
Jack far too lenient in his views!) I should like to live for 
others—not giving my life away in meagre little every-day 
duties, as so many women do. I shall devote myself to some 
great work which shall be remembered after me. Oh, the real 
beauty ofeverything! The harmony of life! the joy of hearing 
a bird-song, of seeing the sunlight sift through the trees, the 
great white floating clouds in a blue sky—the wonderful, 
wonderful beauty! The great beauty of life, and the under 
standing of it—this is what I should like to give to the world.”’ 
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It was with great pleasure and pride that I announced to 
my friends that I was going to boarding-school in the fall. 
[ think it was to Philip—Philip Richardson—that I first told 
it. Though Philip was five years older than I, we had 
been friends ever since I wasa child. He gave mea whole- 
some, grave friendship, and a kind of impersonal devotion 
which, in those days, I received from many people. 

Margaret, Polly, Tom and I were entirely united. Their 
friends were my friends also. In this way I enjoyed con- 
tact with natures more finished than my own. There were 
among their friends girls of fine types, and men who, while 
looking upon me as almost a child, yet flattered me by a 
quaint homage which I unconsciously exacted from them. 

Probably nothing is more beneficial to a girl than easy 
contact in her own home with other natures. Every girl is 
the better for being a hostess in no matter how simple a 
way. Our home was always ‘‘ open-house.”’ 

It seems to me now, as | think of Margaret and Polly, 
that a girl can do as much good by a refined hospitality as 
she can by an earnest charity. My sisters created a whole- 
some home atmosphere which of itself was an unconscious 
mission. Those who came to our home partook intimately 
of its sweetest and best elements, and, I believe now, went 
away unconsciously benefited. 

Each one of us felt, I believe, an obligation to the other 
to give all thoughtfulness and pleasure in our power to 
the other’s friends. Particularly we felt this with regard to 
Tom. At liberty always to bring his friends home, he was 
always sure to find us eager to make our home for the time 
their home. Nor was the hospitality of our home an out- 
growth of our wealth—it was the rather founded, as is «ll 
hospitality, on the true home spirit which united us. 
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All through that summer preparations were made for ny 
going to boarding-school in the fall. There were gowns 
to be made, and so many heretofore unconsidered em«t- 
gencies to be thought out, bit by bit. 

Polly used to sit on the foot of my bed each morning 
making suggestions—occasionally rather doleful ons. 
Would I get enough to eat? Would it be quite healthy ‘vr 
me to room with another girl? What would be done in 
case the other girl had diphtheretic sore-throat ? 

Rex, my Gordon setter, used to come up to my rowm 
and sit wisely with his tongue at one side, apparently |'s- 
tening to the family councils. He would come and lay »!!s 
nose in my hand now and then, as if he wanted me to 
understand that he, too, was anxious for my pleasure. 
Every one I knew or cared for in Chichester took an in'«r- 
est in my plans. I was as happy, as sure of the future, 45 
confident as a girl of sixteen with a heart full of dream>, 4 
brain full of resolutions, and a life full of love could well ve 
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THE FIRE ON 





HE wedding gown was of the finest and 
sheerest white organdy. Dorothy’s 
mother had insisted on keeping a 
big, white sheet spread out upon 
the floor all through the making, 
lest a speck of dust or lint should 
dare to defile the pure folds. She 
and Dorothy had made it together, 
sitting in the guest-room upstairs, 
securely shut away from possible 
neighborly intrusion. The June air 
came in sweet-scented through the 
ypen windows, and the birds in the treetops sang bridal 
songs to Dorothy as she worked. 

‘* Now, Dolly, dear,’’ said Mrs. Keene softly to Dorothy 
that afternoon as they were finishing the organdy, ‘‘ I'll 
just hem the skirt and we’re through. You might slip it 
all on once more, though; I’d like to be sure about the 
hang now it’s on the belt.”’ 

Standing up, Dorothy was out of her blue print gown 
and big apron in aminute. The color rose in her round 
cheeks as her mother held the 
airy skirt above her head, 
dropping it gently over the 
dark hair and fair white 
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dears. What will they do without Dolly? 
will Dolly do without them ?”’ 

But it was June, and the breath of the roses came in 
through the window like a caress. Dorothy’s tear-filled 
eyes fell on the new steamer trunk. It was open, and lay- 
ers of fresh litthke white garments covered its bottom. 
Through the half-open door of the closet showed folds of 
blue serge—that was the new traveling suit. Dorothy 
wiped away her tears and went over to the closet for just 
one look inside at her few treasures. A modest outfit it 
was, indeed, but quite sufficient for the wife of a young 
army surgeon, who, with a three-months’ leave of absence, 
was to take his bride on an all-summer’s voyage. ‘‘ Plenty 
of flannel,’’ Richard had told her, ‘‘ and things that will 
stay on your head in a gale.’’ So, except for the white 
organdy, Dorothy’s trousseau included no finery—with one 
exception—a quiet little pale-gray silk, made over from her 
mother’s wedding gown, in which Dorothy, with her dark 
eyes and often vivid coloring, was a picture. 

She went back with a light step to hem the white skirt, 
for, after all, it takes a good deal to keep a young heart 
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And, oh! what 
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a blush rose in a quaint summer gown of dimity with little 
rose sprays all over it. It had been her best for three 
summers, but the girls did not know that; and Richard 
Wainwright had wooed her in that dimity. 

‘* Let’s visit fast, then,’’ said Elizabeth Steele, ‘‘ for after 
Doctor Richard appears we shall see but little more of 
precious little Dorothy. Isn’t she lovely, girls? What are 
you going to wear to-morrow, dear? May we see, or are 
you superstitious ?”’ 

‘* Not a bit,’’ laughed Dorothy, and took her guests into 
her own room, where all the small trousseau lay arranged 
on chairs and tables awaiting its packing. The girls 
inspected everything with interest, admiring and praising 
as only girls can. ‘* It’s nice of them,’’ thought Dorothy, 
‘* for they could all afford a dozen times the cost of this.”’ 
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‘* It’s such a sensible selection,’’ 
** Just the things you will need. That gray silk is a dear ! 
Made out of your mother’s? Really? How delightful! 
They copy those beautiful old brocades now so much it’s 
impossible to tell which is which. You'll look like a 
bunch of red carnations in a nunnery with that on.”’ 

Dorothy laughed happily. ‘‘ I don’t know whether that’s 
a compliment or not,’’ she said. ‘‘ Doubtful, I think.’ 

‘* Dorothy is the sort of girl,’’ said Elizabeth, with her 
arm about her old chum, ‘** who looks best in the last 
thing you see her in, whatever it is. I met her in a 
mackintosh and a Scotch cap one day in the rain, before | 
knew her, and I decided if that was such a fascinating 
combination I’d wear mine all the time.’’ 

** Dolly!”’ called Mrs. Keene softly from the hall below. 
The sound of approaching wheels came suddenly to the 
girl’s ears. Dorothy gave 
one hasty glance out of the 
window, and murmuring, 


said Louise Wilde. 





shoulders. 

‘* Now the waist,’’ said the 
mother, excited as a girl her 
self. ‘* What a bit of a thing 
itis. I’ve felt all the while | 
was working on it as if I was 
putting thread through a cob 
web. Here, I’ll fasten it 
don’t reach around. I can’t 
get over the feeling that it'll 
burst apart somewhere, sewed 
with ‘ ninety’ thread the way 
itis. There, now turn around. 
Dolly, that waist isn’t a bit too 
full. You look like a baby 
in it, so sweet and pretty.’’ 
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‘*T’m so happy that it cost 
so little,’? said Dorothy, turn 
ing about under her mother’s 
gentle pushes. ‘‘* Nobody 
will ever guess that it’s Aunt 
Lydia’s old white silk under 
neath.”’ 

‘* You dear child,’’ her 
mother answered heartily. 
‘*Father’ll never believe it; he 
said he’d be willing to scrimp 
on everything except sermon 
paper—that he’s got to have— 
fora year. But he won’t need 
to, you’ ve been so economical. 
We won't care much, anyway, 
what we eat this year.’’ 

The cheery voice faltered, 
and a tear splashed suddenly 
down upon the white skirt as 
Mrs. Keene knelt to test its 
evenness. The wearer of the 
organdy went hastily and im- 
pulsively down upon her knees 
also, to throw both warm, 
young arms about the elder 
woman’s neck, crying very 
tenderly, ‘‘ Oh, mother !’’ 

Mrs. Keene held her pretty 
daughter close for a minute, 
regardless of wedding finery, 
then drew Dorothy hurriedly 
to her feet, exclaiming: 

‘* Goodness me ! what am I 
thinking of? If ’twas the satin 
I wanted to get you ’twouldn’t 
hurt it, but this stiffened 
spider’s web! Well, I guess 
we didn’t crush those ruffles 
much,”’ 

‘* As if I cared,’’ broke in 
Dorothy, ‘‘ when I’ve only 
three more days at home.”’ 
-** Now, there, little girl,’’ 
murmured Mrs. Keene with a V4 eS 
motherly pat on the soft curls. 

** Just you wait till we get this 

off and then you shall hug mother all you want to. 
me! What would Doctor Wainwright say to see 
crying in your wedding gown? I didn’t mean that about 
not caring what we ate. Why, every time we get a letter 
from you we'll have an apple dumpling or some fresh 
ginger cake, just to celebrate. There, who’s that com- 
ing along the road? I declare, if it isn’t Sarah Ann 
Chambers. Of course, she’li stop here. Now, Dolly, you 
let me undo this quick and take it off, and I'll run down 
and keep her from coming up. I stopped her on the fifth 
Stair the last time. She can sme!l your wedding clothes 
clear from the front door.”’ 

Dorothy, left alone, emerged rosily, if tearfully, from her 
snowy robe, and laid it with dainty fingers upon the bed. 
‘* Pll hem that skirt myself,’? she thought. ‘‘ Sarah Ann 
Chambers will stay an hour at least, and it won’t take 
longer than that. Mother’s done enough.”’ ; ; 

She slipped quickly into the blue-and-white print, tied 
on the big apron again, and took up her thimble. Her 
eyes were still wet, however, and perhaps as an effectual 
means of drying them she made a little excursion to her 
own room. “Here, upon a tall old chest of drawers stood a 
photograph in a leather frame. Dorothy stopped before 
this and stood a minute, looking eagerly, though half shyly, 
into a pair of fine eyes which looked steadfastly back at her. 

‘* Oh, I need to love you, sir,’’ she said softly aloud to 
the pictured face, ‘‘ or I never, never could leave my 
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‘*Excuse me!’’ ran quickly 
down the stairs. It was only 
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**COME, MISS WILDE, QUICK !’"’ 


heavy, with an ardent lover and a June wedding in imme 
diate prospect. Meanwhile, in the living-room below, Mrs. 
Keene stood the fire of a score of eager inquiries from Miss 
Sarah Ann, whose insatiable thirst for details of the coming 
event was only second to her art in putting the sort of ques- 
tions which are quite impossible to be evaded. And in his 
study the oven taleed village clergyman did his best to 
think out a sermon for the Sabbath which was to follow his 
daughter’s wedding, and could find but one text to which 
his thoughts would be confined, ‘* Dolly, Dolly, Dolly !”’ 
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On the evening train, the night before the wedding, came 
three of Dorothy’s old school friends from a neighboring 
city to see her married. The wedding was to be a very 
simple little affair, next morning, with no one present 
except the few relatives whom the clergyman’s family had 
in the village. To begin to invite other friends meant to 
continue to invite until every inhabitant of the township 
was included, and the country minister’s purse could not 
stand that drain. 

‘* Oh, Dorothy!’’ cried her friends. ‘‘You dear! So 
it’s really true! It was lovely of you to ask us down. 
And hasn’t Doctor Wainwright come yet?”’ 

‘* Father has gone to the station for him now,”’ explained 
Dorothy, coloring slightly. ‘‘ There was just half an hour 
between the trains—yours and his.’’ She was looking like 


a glimpse of her face that the 
three triends caught, but that 
glimpse was worth getting. 

‘* He’s come!’’ whispered 
Frances Kent. ‘‘ Girls, we'll 
have to peep. I can’t stand 


it not to. I’ve never seen 
him.”’ 
The minister’s old white 


horse trotted gently up to the 
wooden step at the edge of the 
road. A fine, erect figure 
sprang out, and three curious 
pairs of eyes watching from 
behind the muslin curtains, 
upstairs, had a brief but 
satisfactory view of Richard 
Wainwright, Regimental 
Surgeon, U.S. A. 

‘* 1 didn’t know army sur- 
geons were such swells,’’ com 
mented Frances under her 
breath. 

‘* His father is awfully 
wealthy,’’ explained Louise, 
‘* but he’s simply devoted to 
the army, and he doesn’t care 
a bit about money or he never 
would have wanted to marry 
dear, little, penniless Dolly.’’ 
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The marriage had been set 
for ten o’clock, for at twelve 
the latest train left which could 
bring the pair to their ship in 
time for its sailing. At nine 
the entire household was busy 
in the little parlor, decorating 
it with the flowers which the 
old box-bordered garden had 
lavishly supplied. Doctor 
Wainwright's friend, a young 
naval lieutenant, had arrived 
on the early train, and the 
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party gathered in the parlor 
was a gay one. 
Mrs. Keene came in when 


the big clock in the hall 
pointed to a quarter past nine. 
‘* Don’t you people imagine 
it’s going to take you any time 
at all to dress?’’ she asked. 
‘* If we have a wedding here 
at ten-it's time somebody 
began to get ready. It won't 
take Dolly very long, I know, 
but I’m not sure about the 
)) rest ol you,”’ 

Dorothy, standing onachair, 
in a charming little pink ging- 
, ia S ham gown, putting the roses 
which Wainwright handed up 
to her into place upon the high 

mantel, looked saucily down at her lover. 

‘* How long will it take you, sir?’’ she inquired. 

‘* Dorothy, sweetheart,’? whispered Wainwright, under 
cover of a big bunch of roses, ‘‘ marry me in that pink 
dress you’re wearing. You can’t improve on it.”’ 

‘* All right, Mrs. Keene,’’ Elizabeth answered, ‘* we'll 
begin now. Come, Dolly!”’ 

‘* Just one more bunch of posies for this big jar 
Louise from the dining-room door. 

‘* I'll get them,”’ and Lieutenant Eaton ran out into the 
garden. 

A moment later a shout of ‘* Fire!’’ startled them all, and 
the Lieutenant came flying back. ‘* Upstairs !’’ he cried 
Dorothy was already half-way up, calling : ‘* My room 

Beth’s alcohol lamp !”’ 

** Oh, my lamp—lI torgot it,’’ screamed Elizabeth. 

Wainwright had dashed toward the kitchen for water 
but he turned about as Elizabeth’s frightened explanatior 
reached his ears, and bounded up the stairs after Dorothy 
At the door of her room he caught her. One-halt th 
room was a mass of flames. Dorothy, with a white tac: 
would have run in to try to rescue the remains ot her litth 
outfit, but Wainwright held her fast. 

‘* Not one step inside, Dorothy, if you love me,”’ he com 
manded, in a voice she had never before heard trom him ; 
and he looked into her eyes with a powerful glance which 
controlled her absolutely. Then he plunged into the room 
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and did his best for her. But the steamer trunk was in the 
very midst of the flames, and the bed where the bridal 
robes had lain was blazing. The hot tongues of fire had 
already licked up the gauzy gown and had reached the chair 
where the blue serge had hung. Poor little bride! Would 
there be nothing left? 

Except for the few pitcherfuls which Dorothy brought to 
Wainwright, available water was at some distance, and with 
all the efforts of the two young men and Dorothy’s father 
many minutes had slipped away before any adequate 
amount could be thrown upon the fire. The girls worked 
steadily with Mrs. Keene, filling every extemporized car- 
rier of any size ; and Wainwright, clinging to the window- 
sill in a breakneck position, used to the best advantage 
every drop the others could getup to him. The parsonage 
stood several rods from the nearest house, and it was some 
time before the first neighbar came running to the rescue. 
By the time the fire was under control the yard was full 
of. interested people, who would have carried eyerything 
in the house out-of-doors if they had not been emphatically 
ordered to stop by the exasperated Lieutenant. 

** Oh, how could I have left that spirit lamp burning in 
your room, so near the window,’’ moaned Elizabeth, as 
they worked. ‘* Dorothy, dear, can you ever forgive me? 
I lit it to curl that one lock of mine that won't stay 
brushed back unless I do; it’s so short. Then somebody 
called me and I ran down and forgot it.’’ 

‘* But what is she going to do?”’ the girls asked one 
another, when Dorothy had left them at Eaton’s call of 
** It’s all out!’’ ‘* Everything she had is gone, of course. 
One of us must lend her a dress to be married in. But to 
go away 3 

‘* Girls,’’ said Dorothy, coming back and speaking with 
unsteady lips, ‘‘ the things you were going to wear have 
gone, too. Mother got worried about it’s being so late, 
and she put your dresses out on my bed with mine. You 
know we thought it would be fun to get ready together.’’ 
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Wainwright came in hurriedly and drew Dorothy away. 
** It’s a quarter of eleven,’’ he said, as he led her into her 
father’s study and shut the door, He made her sit down 
on the old high-backed sofa beside him and took both her 
hands in his. 

‘* Now, what are you going to tell me, Dorothy?’’ he 
asked, looking straight down into her eyes, which were 
brimming with tears. ‘‘ Surely not that you can’t be 
married to-day because you’ve no wedding gown?”’ 

‘** But I couldn’t go away,’’ faltered Dorothy, still trem- 
bling with excitement and grief. 

** Why not ?’”’ 

‘* Thaven’t one thing to wear but this,’’ and she looked 
pathetically down at her pink cotton, its ruffles crumpled, 
the skirt splashed with water. 

‘* Isn’t there any one in town who could lend you some- 
thing ?’’ 

** Oh, Richard—no! The only girls who could wouldn’t 
think of such a thing, and I couldn’t ask them. Besides, 
it’s eleven now, almost, and the train goes at ” 

‘* Twelve. I know it, sweetheart.’’ Wainwright stood 
up and drew Dorothy into his arms, holding her fast as he 
whispered, ‘‘ Marry me just as you are. I can’t believe I 
must go off without you—for three months—three months, 
Dorothy. I’ve got to take my leave of absence now, you 
know, and go on this ship. It’s my father’s business, you 
remember, dear, and it would mean heavy loss to him if I 
failed him now. But you won’t make me go without let- 
ting oe father marry us, norm What do we care for 
wedding clothes? You couldn’t be sweeter than you are 
this minute in that pink stuff. Why, I’d willingly travel 
to New York with you, just as you are, and trust to 
luck that we could get something in the hour before the 
ship sails.’’ 

Dorothy smiled up at her impetuous lover through her 
tears. ‘‘I don’t mind being married, if you wish it, 
Richard, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I truly couldn’t go.’’ 
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It was ten minutes past eleven. Mr. Keene, his hands 
shaking, looked out the marriage service in a little well- 
worn book. His wife sat by one of the parlor windows, 
keeping a jealous eye on a few stragglers and children who 
lingered curiously about the house. She drew the curtains 
closely together that they might not peep in. The few 
relatives who had arrived in time to see the fire, and who 
had waited, discussing in whispers whether there would be 
a wedding or no, settled into their places. Aunt Lydia, 
whose white silk had gone to the making of Dorothy’s 
underslip, had even cried a few gentle tears, partly out of 
sympathy for Dorothy’s disappointment, partly out of ten- 

er memory for the cherished silk. 

Dorothy’s three girl friends had done their best to forget 
_ own expensive burned garments and to say cheering 
things. 

‘* If we only had anything else with us,’’ they had told 
her, . we could get you up a makeshift trousseau in no 
time.’’ 

‘* Never mind,”’ said Dorothy bravely, though her smile 
was a faint one, ‘‘ we can be married anyway, and that’s 
something.’’ 

So the minister stood up, and the girls and Lieutenant 
Eaton took their places near him ina most unconventional 
way. ‘‘ We’ll support them,’’ whispered the Lieutenant, 
‘* but we won’t attempt the bridal-party act under the cir- 
cumstances.’’ Eaton’s immaculate trousers were torn in 
two places, and his coat was still mud-stained. There had 
been no time for anybody to repair damages. 

The relatives all rose solemnly—there was no question 
in any of their minds as to the expression of countenance 

roper for a wedding—and at fifteen minutes past eleven 

ichard and Dorothy came in. It certainly was a charm- 
ing little gown, that pink gingham, and Dorothy, with her 
lovely face and soft, dark hair, had never looked prettier. 
The color had come back into her cheeks in a flood, and 
as the two stood before Mr. Keene the Lieutenant said to 
himself that Dick’s bride in a cotton gown was sweeter 
than any girl he had ever seen married in silk. The 
Lieutenant was an authority, for he had been best man at 
innumerable weddings. 

‘* Now, Wainwright,’ said Eaton briskly, when the 
somewhat tearful congratulations were over—Dorothy’s 
relatives had all cried in a most funereal way—‘‘ in pre- 
me, | twenty-nine minutes we must start for that train.”’ 

** Then,’’ said Wainwright with an effort at a smile, 
**]’m sure you'll all pardon me if I carry my wife off 
across the hall for a twenty-minute honeymoon.”’ 

He led Dorothy to the door, his friend saying apologeti- 
cally to the company as the two disappeared into Mr. 
Keene’s study: ‘*‘ We can’t blame the old fellow for that. 
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It’s awfully rough on them, anyhow. Three months before 
he can get back to her at the shortest. It’s a confounded 
shame there’s nobody to lend her a thing.”’ 

He looked from Mrs. Keene, in her one old-fashioned 
black silk, to the row of elderly women sitting stiffly 
against the wall, then at the three girls in their trim sum- 
mer street-suits. They had come down only for the night, 
and now that the dresses they had meant to wear at the 
wedding were gone, felt as helpless as the rest about get- 
ting Dorothy out of her trouble. 

‘* If I were Dolly’s size I'd go home in some of Mrs. 
Keene’s things and let the poor child have mine,’’ sighed 
Elizabeth. ‘* It’s all my fault, and I'd gladly do anything 
to atone. But look at me——and think of her.”’ 
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Everybody smiled, for Elizabeth was an unusually tall 
zirl and very slender, while Dorothy was rather short and 
had a well-rounded little figure. Suddenly Louise Wilde 
said, ‘‘ Oh,”’ in a sort of gasp, and ran out of the room. 
A minute later Wainwright, in the small study, holding 
Dorothy in a silent clasp which tightened as the seconds 
flew by and the time marten with lightning swiftness, 
answered ‘‘ Yes!’’ in a tone of smothered irritation as a 
nervous knock sounded on the heavy old door, ‘‘ It’s 
Fate,’’ he muttered, with one desperate kiss on Dorothy’s 
rosy lips before he threw open the door. 

Louise rushed in and seized her friend, fairly stammering 
in her eagerness: ‘‘ Oh, come quick—quick—upstairs, 
Dolly! There’s time! Come—don’t wait! You can have 
my clothes—my hat, coat, gloves—everything. I'll go to 
bed—do anything. It won’t take but a day to get some- 
thing from home. I don’t mind a bit—I’d love to do it. 
Come sia 

‘*Oh,”’ gasped Dorothy faintly. ‘‘I couldn’t,’’ she 
began, but Wainwright interrupted her with a joyful laugh 
and a grip of Louise’s hands: ‘‘ Miss Wilde, you’re an 
angel ! I'l never forget it. Do it, Dorothy, darling— 
»lease! Don’t wait a minute or we can’t make the train.”’ 
Phen, as Dorothy still hesitated, with an almost hysterical 
trembling in every limb, in the stress of the moment he 
caught her up in his arms—big, athletic fellow that he was 
—and ran upstairs with her, calling : ‘‘ Come, Miss Wilde, 
quick !”’ 

As he rushed past the door of the parlor Aunt Eliza and 
Aunt Lydia caught sight of him. ‘‘ Well, I never!” 
screamed one, and ‘‘ Dolly’s fainted !’’ quavered the other. 
To this day they tell the story of the wedding after the 
fire, with this moment as the climax, to which they lead up 
with every art of detail. 

Dorothy had all the women in the house around her in 
two minutes, and was laughing shakily as the three girls 
shook her out of the pink gingham and got her into 
Louise’s clothes. Happily for goa’ Louise’s offered 
suit was a new one, just home from the tailor’s, of light, 
rough Scotch goods, with a reefer which fitted its new 
owner perfectly, and a pretty silk shirt-waist beneath. 

‘* It’s all lined with silk,’’ protested Dorothy, even while 
they hooked and belted her. 

‘* All the better,’’ cried Louise, who, now that this gen- 
erous deed had occurred to her, was thrusting her expen- 
sive little belongings upon her friend—gloves, handker- 
chiefs, even the silk petticoat which she had slipped out of 
the instant she thought of it. 

Mrs. Keene, after the first startled moment, had adapted 
herself to this new change in the program with moth- 
erly readiness, and was hurrying about collecting a few 
necessaries which Dorothy might make do until the first 
port was reached. Lieutenant Eaton, meeting her upon 
the stairs with Mr. Keene’s worn old hand-bag on her arm, 
had a sudden inspiration, and diving into his room for an 
instant, came rushing after her, bearing in his hands a new 
and handsome leather dress-suit case. 
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‘*Here, put the things in_ this,’’ he urged. 
** Wainwright’s is stuffed full, and—Mr. Keene may need 
his. Please take it; I shall think it awfully kind of you. 
It’s a pleasure to help Miss Dorothy—Mrs. Wainwright— 
out of “ difficulty.”’ 

The instant the girls caught sight of the case each flew 
to contribute something. They were thoroughly enjoying 
the novel situation now, so different from any ‘‘ going 
away’”’ they had ever witnessed. 

‘I’ve three fresh handkerchiefs,’’ enthusiastically 
announced Frances, ‘‘ and an extra pair of gloves; 
yes, and this silk scarf.’’ 

‘* And I brought a whole extra white set!’’ Elizabeth 
said joyfully. ‘‘ Oh, girls, there’s my golf cape. Mother 
always makes me take a wrap with me, even in June. 
It will just do for Dorothy on shipboard.” 

Dorothy was laughing and crying in the same breath as 
Louise set her own picturesque little hat upon her dark hair. 
‘*T never saw such girls,’’ she declared—‘‘ never! Who 
else would ever think of lending the very clothes off their 
backs? You are the dearest things !”’ 

She was a charming figure in the handsome suit, with the 
excited color in her cheeks and her eyes glowing. When, 
as the Lieutenant called for the third time from the foot of 
the stairs, ‘‘ Mrs. Wainwright, you can’t possibly go with 
your husband unless you come this instant!’’ she flashed 
upon him from the landing above, her beauty quite took 
his breath away and caused him to murmur enviously to 
Wainwright, who stood beside him : ‘‘ You knew what you 
were about, old man!”’ 

The look Dorothy got from her husband as she ran down 
the stairs was worth the morning’s experiences, for it 
ge relief, happiness and love all in one. The glance 
she gave in return Eaton long remembered, saying more 
than once to himself afterward: ‘‘ If I could ever make a 
woman I cared for look like that I’d be the happiest man 
on earth,.”’ 

** Just ten seconds apiece !’’ he commanded, his eyes on 
his watch as the group of people surrounded Dorothy. 
‘* And not that except for her father and mother,’’ he 
added anxiously, for time was going perilously fast. The 
girl flung hornet into her mother’s arms, but Mrs. Keene 
kept her only for one short embrace, whispering, with the 
greatest tenderness, ‘‘ You mustn’t miss it, little girl !*’ 
Mr. Keene could not speak—sorrow and excitement had 
been quite too much for the delicate old clergyman—but he 
held his daughter close, and Dorothy felt the ‘‘ God bless 
my Dolly !’’ which the shaking lips vainly tried to utter. 
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How they ever did it Dorothy never clearly knew. 
Nobody knew except the Lieutenant, who went dashing up 
the road ahead of them, faster than the old horse could be 
beaten into going, and searching his pockets for money and 
cigars as he ran. The conductor of the train was bribed 
into waiting one minute and seventeen seconds or it could 
not have been accomplished even then. 

The train was late into New York, and Dorothy had not 
a moment in which to add to her outfit. But that evening, 
as she stood by the rail of the steamship looking out over 
the dark expanse of waters, with Richard close beside her, 
she felt no lack. Elizabeth’s heavy cape wrapped her 
warmly; her own little Scotch cap, which her mother had 
found and tucked in at the last moment, snugly covered her 
wavy hair, and her hand lay cozily in Richard’s. There 
were few other passengers on board for this long voyage, 
and the moonlit deck seemed an ideal place made for them- 
selves alone. 

‘* How could I have stood it,’’ said Wainwright with a 
long breath as they began to pace slowly up and down, 
‘* if ’'d had to come on board to-night without you? [| 
should have been walking this deck with the heaviest heart 
I ever carried. But now—oh, Dorothy!”’ 






HOMAS A. EDISON, like 

other great scientists, 

is a believer in a Divine 

Governing Power, al- 

though popular notion has 

largely credited him with 
disbelief in such things. 

In a conversation with 
one of his intimates he said 
recently: ‘‘Too many 

ople have a microscopic 
idea of the Creator. If 
they would only study His 
wonderful works as shown 
in the natural laws of the 
universe and in Nature herself (seen on every hand if people 
would but look for them), they would have a much broader 
idea of the Great Engineer and of His divine power. 
Indeed, I can almost prove His existence by chemistry.”’ 


az 
When Edison Received His First Check 


Wier gold was sold as merchandise in Wall Street, 

New York, during the Civil War and immediately 
following it, the transmission of quotations to the offices 
of bankers and brokers was an important part of the 
business of the telegraph companies, and attempts had been 
made to send out these quotations by means of instruments. 
Edison’s first practical work displaying his inventive 

enius was shown in his construction, soon after his arrival 
in New York, of a “‘ ticker’’ which was the pioneer of the 
present stock indicator, When the model machire was 
completed Mr. Edison offered to sell it to a syndicate of 
Wall Street men, and had nerved himself to ask five 
thousand dollars for the right to use it. When, however, 
he was asked what he would take for the instrument his 
courage failed him and he said, instead, ‘‘ What will you 
offer?’’ After consultation he was asked if he would 
accept forty thousand dollars, and the amazed inventor 
stammered that that sum ‘‘ would do.”’ 

While the necessary contracts were being drawn Mr. 
Edison became suspicious that something must be wrong, 
so that when the check was put in his hands he deter- 
mined to cash it at once. Upon his reaching the bank the 
paying teller examined the check closely, and then said 
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something to Mr. Edison which, owing to his deafness, he 
did not hear. The teller repeated his remark, and, as Mr. 
Edison still did not understand him, handed back his 
check. Mr. Edison was at last convinced that he had 
made a bad bargain, the Wall Street men having his signed 
contract and he only a worthless piece of paper. He says 
now that if any one had offered him a small sum of money 
for the check he would promptly have sold it. 


az. 

On his returning to the office of the syndicate it was 
explained to him that the teller had probably been insisting 
that he must be identified, and a clerk from the office was 
sent with him for that purpose. After he had been 
identified the paying teller asked him how much of the 
amount he wished in cash. Mr. Edison says that, as the 
money had been refused him once, he did not propose to 
take any further chances, so he replied, ‘‘ I want it all.’’ 
The teller then handed him a large number of packages of 
bills, and Mr. Edison filled first the inside pockets of his 
coat, then those on the outside, next the inside pockets of 
his overcoat, and then the outside pockets of the overcoat. 
Lastly, he wrapped the remaining parcels in a newspaper 
and carried the lot home. 

This was his first real start as a successful inventor. 


xz 
How Edison Tested Vibration on a Hat 


M& EDISON has always believed in harnessing and utiliz- 
ing the power ot vibration. Not long ago a news- 
paper man stopped Edison on Broadway and told him he had 
just been to interview the late Mr. Keely, of Keely motor 
fame, and when the newspaper man told Edison that 
Keely’s fundamental idea was really to utilize vibration, 
the inventor was all attention at once. 

‘* There is something in that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Why, I have 
a tuning-fork out at Menlo Park with which I could tear 
down the whole shop. There is something in it.’”,_ Then 
taking from his head his well-worn silk hat and standing 
bareheaded, he said: ‘‘ Put your hand on the top of this 
hat and feel the pulse of the traffic of the town—that is 
vibration.”” And sure enough, the top of the hat beat and 
throbbed just as the pulse of a human being. ‘‘ All of that 
wasted power,” he added, ‘‘ ought in some way to be 
utilized, and some day it will, I think.’’ 























ENTLEMEN, I feel the weight of years; I 
take a pair of sixes on | shoulders 
to-day,’’ was the half-jocular greeting 
which the clergy in the capital of the 
nation received trom George Washington 
when they paid their respects to him on 
his last birthday as President of the 

5 United States. It was on the twenty- 

second of February, 1797, when he en- 
tered his sixty-sixth year, and when only ten days remained 
to him of his Presidential term. It had been the custom 
for several years to bestow upon his birthday some of the 
forms of ceremonial observance that had commemorated 
the natal days of the Royal Georges. There was ringing 
of bells; salutes were fired; the members of Congress 
waited upon him; the militia paraded, and in the evening 
there was a public ball. At the last it was noted that 
the President had relaxed much of ‘his formality; that 
he was not only cheerful, but that he had attempted in 
his somewhat clumsy way to be jocose. 
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HE HAD begun preparations for his exit from office and 

his farewell to Philadelphia. On one evening he went 
to the theatre to enjoy the comedy, ‘‘ The Way to Get 
Married’’; the next evening he attended the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Concert,’’ and on the concluding day of his official term, 
in the presence of a brilliant company of men and women 
at his table, he smilingly told them that it was the last time 
when he could offer a toast to their health, and that he 
wished them all possible happiness in the years to come. 
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constitute employment for the few years I have to remain 
on this terrestrial globe.’’ If, in addition, he could now 
and then meet some of his friends under his own ‘‘ vine 
and fig tree,’’ as he quite frequently called Mount Vernon, 
the measure of his happiness would be filled. 


& 


Ts first thing he did was to adjust all his private accounts 

to which public business had prevented him from 
giving attention. With his orderly instinct he soon laid 
out for himself what he called his ‘‘ diurnal course with the 
sun.’’ He was out of bed at daylight; his breakfast was 
ready at seven o'clock, and the rest of the morning was spent 
in riding over the farm on horseback. He then dressed 
himself for dinner, at which almost every day he was 
called upon to entertain some curious visitor, such as 
Volney, the French infidel, whom he brusquely dismissed, 
or English travelers, new American heroes like Commodore 
Truxton, or fellow-Virginians like John Marshall and the 
Fairfaxes, or some old comrade-in-arms of the Revolution. 
Then a walk, tea and acknowledging letters in the evening 
closed what, after a time, came to be the routine of his 
ordinary day during the rest of his life. 
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NLY once was this resolution broken. John Adams 
sent word that there would be need to summon 

him to become General-in-Chief of the Army in the event 
of an outbreak with France. The news of the insolence 
of Talleyrand and the Directory warmed up the blood of 
the old patriot. He called them the ‘‘ despots of 
France’’; he hoped that war would not be required to 
convince them of the mistake they had made ‘in the 
American character, but if war must come his countrymen 
could ‘‘ with pure hearts appeal to Heaven for the justice 
of their cause.’’ And he accepted command of the Army. 


& 


‘HE Silver Grays of Alexandria—he called them the 
‘* Grayheads’’—had caused a hint to be conveyed to 
him that they would like to have his wife present to them 
a stand of colors. Accordingly, he gave an order for 
such as should be ‘‘ handsome, but not more expensive 
than becomes Republicans, and bearing some chaste and 
unassuming motto.’’ There was much rejoicing in the 
little town when the venerable but still sprightly consort 
of the ex-President came forward to tender the Grays 
a standard of white silk, with a device on an azure 
ground: the portrait of Adams suspended from the beak of 
a golden eagle, in one talon a bunch of arrows, in the 
other an olive branch, and with the words, ‘‘ Firm in 
Defense of Our Country.” 

Shortly afterward Washington set out for the seat of 
government. His progress to i ae soy was a 
triumphal journey. There he remained tor a month, 
visiting friends, reviewing the militia, receiving Indian 
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GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON ENTERTAINING THEIR FRIENDS ON THE LAWN 


AT MOUNT VERNON 
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On the day of the inauguration, John Adams, looking 
upon the serene and unclouded countenance of his prede- 
cessor, felt as if he could read in it the thought, ‘* Ay! I 
am fairly out and you are fairly in; see which of us will be 
the happier.’’ 

_Amidst the festivities of the hour there was only one 
discordant note. The chief newspaper organ of the oppo- 
sition appeared with an editorial, calling on the nation to 
rejoice over its deliverance from a President who had 
jeopardized liberty, legalized corruption and multiplied 
evils. But the citizens who forgot partisanship assembled 
to welcome Washington to a great public dinner in the 
Amphitheatre, or Circus, of Philadelphia. There the curtain 
was drawn up from a picture which represented the out- 
going President crowned with the laurels of Fame before 
an altar on which was written ‘‘ Public Gratitude,’’ while 
in the distance could be seen the shades of Mount Vernon. 


& 


FORTNIGHT later, after a seven-days’ journey from 

Philadelphia, Washington had begun to settle down 
to the enjoyment of private life, and had expressed his 
pleasure at being known to his neighbors in Virginia as 
‘* Farmer’? Washington. He immediately set to work in 
the betterment of his estate. His property of all kinds 
was then worth upward of half a million dollars; he 
had sold some of his lands in the country beyond the 
Alleghanies to meet some of his expenses while in the 
Presidency, and he had given up absolutely every thought 
of returning to public life. ‘‘ To make and sell a little 
flour annually,” he said, ‘‘ to repair houses, to build one 
for the security of my papers of a public nature, and 
to amuse myself in agricultural and rural pursuits, will 





He delighted to ride about the country, to enjoy a 
holiday at Alexandria, or to inspect the improvements in 
the new District of Columbia. To acknowledge the com- 
pliment of a dedication of Erskine’s pamphlet on the 
causes of the French war, to apprise Lafayette how his son 
at Mount Vernon was coming along in his studies, and 
how he had given the youth a check for $300 to pay his 
expenses back to Paris, to thank Joseph Hopkinson for 
one of the first copies of ‘‘ Hail, Columbia!’’ to express 
his pleasure in learning that his ally at Yorktown, 
Rochambeau, was still alive, to give his views on general 
politics to members of the Adams Cabinet like Timothy 
Pickering or James McHenry, were some of the almost 
innumerable subjects of his correspondence. 


az 


Svcs vexations as the attacks of the Hessian fly on his 

wheat crop—for any barrel of flour which went to the 
West Indies was at one time passed without inspection as 
to either quantity or quality when the brand of ‘‘ George 
Washington, of Mt. Vernon,’’ was seen upon it—the flight 
of a runaway cook, the fear that he could not hire a new 
one and that he would be forced to break his resolution 
never to become the master of another slave, and the 
bores who tried to draw him into conversation, alone 
clouded his serenity. He felt the contentment of one 
who, as he said, had steered his bark into a haven of rest 
with an approving conscience. To enjoy the approbation 
of his own country and to receive proofs of it also from 
other countries had become the greatest pleasure ambition, 
he thought, could now givehim. Indeed, he told his friends 
that he did not think it probable that he would ever again 
go more than twenty miles away from Mount Vernon. 


chiefs, dining with his successor in the Presidency, or 
watching Congress organize. The worst of the war cloud 
was suddenly lifted, and Washington returned home in 
time to spend what proved to be his last Christmas at 
Mount Vernon. 

Henceforth he was never farther distant from his home- 
stead than when he rode to the site of the ‘* Federal 
City’’ soon to be known by his own name. It had been 
laid out in building-lots, in which he was enough interested 
to make investments, and of which he selected one to 
build on near the present Capitol. He glowingly pre- 
dicted to his friends that a century hence a city would be 
»roduced there, which, if not so large as London, would 
ve ‘fof a magnitude inferior to few others in Europe.”’ 
He would remain there for days at a time, noting the work 
on the buildings in which he expected to see John Adams 
and the Fifth Congress take up their abode amid what 
Mrs. Adams called a ‘‘ wilderness.”’ 
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T WAS often his habit to drive over to Alexandria. 
Thither such errands would betake him as to eat a dinner 
at the public tavern, to attend his Masonic lodge, to occupy 
his pew in Christ Church, to enjoy a horse race, to serve 
on the jury in the Fairfax County Court, to attend a meet 
ing of the stockholders of the bank to elect Directors, 
to take part in a Fourth of July celebration, to vote tor 
Congressmen and members of the Virginia Assembly, and 
once he went for the purpose of obtaining a marriage 
license for his adopted daughter. 
Indeed, Nellie Custis occupied no small share of his 
affectionate thought at this time. He had charged the 
young gir! kindly not to fall in love with any ‘‘ invader”’ 
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of her heart until she had a competent knowledge of his 
character, especially whether he was a man of sense, ‘* for 
be assured a sensible woman can never be happy with a 
fool’’; what his walk of life, the extent of his fortune and, 
above all, the honesty of his affections. A son of Charles 
Carroll, of Maryland, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, had spent a night at Mount Vernon with 
the idea of paying his addresses to Nellie. The General 
quietly admonished her brother, who was quite anxious to 
see a match made between the pair, that he would do well 
not to say anything more concerning the matter until the 
Mervlenten had declared his intentions. 


& 
In His Blue and Buff at Nellie Custis’ Wedding 


ASHINGTON’S own wish seems to have been that Nellie 
Custis would marry: his. favorite young nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis, whom he had caused to live with him, 
largely for the purpose of easing him of the trouble of 
entertaining guests who stayed at the house over night and 
with whom he had no desire to sit up. Among the last of 
the festivities which he presided over at Mount Vernon 
was the wedding of the couple in February, 1799. Nellie 
wanted him to appear in all the magnificence of the new 
uniform, with gold lace and white plumes, which the War 
Department had just designed for him as a General. The 
old chieftain was unwilling to have himself bedecked in the 
trappings of his latest military rank. But when he came 
into the presence of the bridal party Nellie had to throw 
her aris around his neck, for there be was in the good old 
blue and buff of the Continental Army, with a black ribbon 
cockade and a cocked hat. 

Not the least contented of the household at Mount 
Vernon was Nellie’s mother. The wife of Washington was 
a healthy, pleasant and unostentatious little woman, still 
showing traces of good looks and with seldom any other 
thought than of playing respectably her rdle of mistress 
of the house of a country gentleman, of caring for the 
negroes, or of amusing herself with her knitting. She had 
great pride in her receipt for making ‘‘ cherry bounce,”’ 
and on a midsummer day she cut out thirty-two pairs of 
breeches for the men working on the farm. She had said 
that she and the General felt like children just released from 
school when he left the Presidency, and she told of her 
satisfaction in settling down again to the ‘‘ duties of an 
old-fashioned Virginia housekeeper, steady as a clock, 
busy as a bee, and cheerful as a cricket.”’ 


FI 
Acted as Amanuensis for His Good Wife 


HERE was a very curious letter addressed by Martha 
Washington to a lady who enjoyed her friendship, but 
in Washington’s handwriting. It was sometimes his habit 
to accommodate his wife, who was not easy in the use of 
her pen, in her desire that he should do the writing: to her 
correspondents while she dictated the sentiments to be 
expressed. Acting thus as her amanuensis, he concluded 
an — to Mrs. Powell in this half-labored, half-facetious 
Style: 


““T am now, by the desire of the General, to add a few words 
on his behalf, which he desires may be expressed in the terms 
following ; that is to say, that despairing of hearing what may 
be said of him, if he shall really go off in an apoplectic or any 
other fit (for he thinks that all fits that issue in death are 
worse than a love fit, a fit of laughter and many other kinds 
which he could name)—he is glad to hear beforehand what 
will be said of him on that occasion, conceiving that nothing 
extra will happen between /Ais and /hen to make a change in 
his character for better, or for worse—and besides as he has 
entered into an engagement with Mr. Morris, and several 
other gentlemen, not to quit the theatre of /his world before 
the year 1800, it may be re/ied upon that no breach of contract 
shal be laid to him on that account, unless dire necessity 
should bring it about, maugre all his exertions to the con- 
trary.—In that case, he shall hope that they will do by him as 
he would do by them—excuse it. At present there seems to 
be no danger of his giving them the slip, as neither his health, 
nor spirits, were ever in greater flow, notwithstanding he 
adds, he is descending, and has almost reached the bottom of 
the hill :—in other words, the shades below.”’ 


az 
Washingion’s Appearance in His Last Years 


A‘ THIS time the tall figure of Washington was only 

slightly bent, and he was still supposed to weigh upward 
of two hundred pounds. Excepting his gray hair and his 
false teeth, and some trouble in hearing, there was little of 
the usual appearance of age in his muscular person, his 
gait and his strong, pockmarked face. When Gilbert 

tewart painted his portrait, only three years before, he 
observed that all the features were indicative of the 
strongest and most ungovernable passions in restraint, and 
that he had the face of one who, if it had been his lot to 
be born in the forests, would have been the fiercest man 
among the savage tribes. He was affable and merry 
with his best friends, but while he had the true hospitality 
of a Southern gentleman in inviting every visitor from a 
distance to his table or to a bed over night, his politeness 
was generally formal. Yet if he particularly enjoyed the 
conversation of a guest he would pay him the compliment 
of listening to him until after nine o’clock, or even of light- 
ing him with the candle to a bedroom for the night. 

His library contained more than eight hundred volumes, 
but his reading was chiefly on agricultural subjects, and 
one of his hobbies was that the Government should estab- 
lish a National Board of Agriculture. Often he stripped 
off his coat and worked with his farm-hands when they were 
hard pushed. When he footed up the expenses and the 
receipts of his farm for 1798 he found that he had made a 
clear gain, during the year, of about $4500, and he studied 
with much exactitude as to how he could improve the 
management of his land and make it yield larger and more 
varied crops. It was in that same year that he executed 
his last will and testament. It was carefully written by 
himself, covering forty-two pages, including a schedule 
and description of his estate, which he valued, or rather, 
perhaps, undervalued, at $530,000. 

It was about this time that he spent his last Fourth of 
July at Alexandria. There he was received by the militia- 
men of the town, whom he reviewed, after which he dined 
with a party of citizens and was hailed as the ‘‘ Cinciniiatus 
of America.’’ In the autumn the Gentlemen of the 
Alexandria Assemblies sent to Mrs. Washington and him- 
self an invitation to their winter dances—for in earlier 
days he had been one of the best dancers in Virginia—but 
he now could only wish them all the pleasure they could 
get out of the season, although, ‘‘ alas!’’ he said for him- 
self and his lady, ‘‘ our dancing days are no more!”’ 
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When Death’s Shadow First Fell Upon Him 


H's mind had begun, too, to be open to more serious im- 

pressions of death than it had ever before been. The 
death of his brother, Charles, although it had been long 
expected, produced in him ‘‘ awful and affecting emotions.”’ 
‘*T was,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the first and-am now the last of my 
father’s children by the second marriage who remain. 
When I shall be called upon to follow them is known — 
to the Giver of Life. When the summons comes I shall 
endeavor to obey it with a good grace.’’ But his health 
throughout the autumn of 1799 was good. With the 
exception of a fever, which had lasted during nearly a 
week in the preceding year, it is doubtful whether he had 
suffered any serious sickness after he left the Presidency. 
Indeed, he was hale and active for a man of sixty-seven, 
and the regularity of his habits had been little impaired. 
Every day he recorded carefully in his diary the markings 
of the thermometer, the condition of the weather and the 
direction of the wind. As the winter drew near he was 
still busily engaged in his favorite occupation of surveying 
his lands, frequently exposing himself to the rain and 
noting improvements to be made on the farm. 
Occasionally in the evenings he was more cordial than 
usual to visitors. In the last week of November young 
Mrs. Lewis became the mother of a daughter. The next 
night it was observed that the General was particularly 
cheerful. Mrs. Carrington, wife of Colonel Carrington, of 
Virginia, who visited Mount Vernon at this time, described 
how ‘‘ facetious’’ and even ‘‘ fascinating’? Washington 
was in his conversation; how he and the Colonel told 
stories of their Revolutionary campaigns together until 
ens midnight, and how they talked over their mutual 
riends, the gallant Pulaski, who had fallen at Savannah, 
and his countryman, Kosciusko, who had just visited this 
country fresh from a Russian prison. 


& 
Washington's Lively Interest in His Farm 


URING most of the first week of December the weather 
along the Potomac was full of fog and rain. The ninth 
was a clear, frosty day, and Washington walked over the 
grounds with his nephew, Howell Lewis, talking about 
changes he was going to make on his lawn. There was a 
flush of healthy color in his cheek, and his manner was so 
ey as to please his kinsman. He pointed to the old 
vault on the estate, observing that it had leaked on account 
of the roots of the trees which grew over it, and indicating 
another spot to which he thought he would have it 
removed. ‘‘ lL intend to place it there,’’ he said. ‘‘ First of 
all I shall make this change, for, after all, I may require it 
before the rest.’’ The next day he handed to James 
Anderson, the manager of the farm, a paper of thirty 
pages containing minute instructions for the cultivation of 
the land, tables as to the rotation of crops, and a strict 
order to Anderson that he should carry out these instruc- 
tions precisely as they were given to him. This document 
has served to illustrate not only its author’s close attention 
to the farm and the fact that he had no thought of immedi- 
ate death, but also the soundness and perfect clearness of 
his intellect in the closing days of his life. 


z 
How His Fatal Illness was Contracted 


T¥o days later he rode over the farm in the midst of 
rain, hail and snow, after having written a letter to 
Alexander Hamilton on the need of a Military Academy 
for the nation. Toward the end of the day, when he 
returned to the house, the faithful Major Lear, who was 
his private secretary, gave him some letters to frank in 
order that they might be sent to the post-office, but 
Washington thought that the evening was too stormy for a 
servant to be out. As for himself, he said that his clothes 
were dry, although his neck seemed to be wet, and he 
went at once to pt without changing his dress. The 
following morning the ground was covered with snow, and 
he spoke of a soreness in his throat; but before the day 
was over he went out between the house and the river to 
mark some trees to be cut down. During the evening he 
took the latest newspapers that had arrived in the mail 
and occasionally read them aloud to Mrs. Washington and 
Major Lear. Then the Major read to him the debates in 
the Virginia Assembly and some recent election news. 
Although he had been cheerful, he was disposed to be 
severe in his comments on James Madison’s observations 
concerning James Monroe, then Governor of Virginia. It 
was one of those occasions when Lear, who understood 
well how hot the temper of his master could become, 
had to quiet him down. Meantime Mrs. Washington 
had left them in order to visit the apartment of her 
daughter. The secretary wanted the General to take 
something to remove the cold, but he declined to look at 
the matter seriously. ‘‘ No, you know I never take any- 
thing for a cold,’’ he said ; ‘‘ let it go as it came,’’ and went 
upstairs. Before going to bed he wrote in his diary: 

“December 13. Morning Snowing & abt. three inches 
deep—Wind at No. Et. & Mer. at 30—cont. Snowing till one 
o’clock—and abt. four it became perfectly clear—wind in the 
same place but not hard—Mer. 28 at night.’’ 


These were the last words he committed to paper. 


z& 
Closing Scenes in the Death Chamber 


ETWEEN three and four o’clock of the morning of 
the fourteenth a severe ague came over him. Mrs. 
Washington wanted to get up at once and summon a 
servant, but he insisted that she should not risk taking 
cold, although he could speak only after hard breathing. 
At daylight a servant came in to make the fire, but it was 
not until after that time that doctors were sent for. The 
remarkable narrative which Major Lear wrote of what he 
saw of the last twenty-four hours of Washington’s life cannot 
be read now without something of a sense of impatience in 
meditating over the means employed to save him. . When 
the doctors finally arrived, in the course of the morning, the 
General was breathing heavily. They found that he had 
an acute sore throat, or edematous laryngitis, as it would 
now be called in the nomenclature of medical science. 
They immediately proceeded to administer calomel and to 
bleed him, despite the fact that before they came he had 
ordered an overseer to draw his blood to the extent of half 
a pint. ay repeated the operation three times, taking 
away from him not less than a quart. One of them, 
indeed, expressed misgivings as to whether they were not 
overdoing it and whether they were not simply reducing 
his strength. More than once in later times the question 
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has been disputed whether Washington was not murdered 
through ignorance, or whether his life could not have been 
saved by the processes of modern treatment. Dr. James 
Craik had long been the family physician, and a comrade 
in friendship as well, and Washington’s confidence in him 
had been often expressed. But while Doctor Craik applied 
the customary methods of treatment in the last century, it 
is to be noted that one of his associates wrote, after the 
fatal result, that if there had not been so much bleeding 
‘* our good friend might have been alive now,’’ although 
he declared that they had all done what they thought was 
right and for the best. It is well known, moreover, that 
Washington himself was very insistent on being bled, even 
when his wife wanted the operation stopped. 


za 
“' Tis Well” Were Washington’s Last Intelligible Words 


S THE day advanced the patient began to realize the 
extreme gravity of his condition. Suffering and nearly 
exhausted, he asked his wife to bring him his wills from 
his desk, and indicated which of the two should be 
destroyed. Toward night he became very weak. ‘‘ I find 
I am going now,”’ he said, and added, after giving injunc- 
tions as to his accounts and papers, ‘* it is the debt which 
we must all pay.’’ Occasionally he made such remarks 
during the evening as, ‘‘ Doctor, I die hard, but I am not 
afraid to go,’’ and ‘*‘ You had better not take any more 
trouble about me, but let me go off quietly; I cannot last 
long.’’ Doctor Craik could do little more than press the 
hand of his old friend and then sit by the fireside in the 
simply furnished room, sadly waiting for the end. Mrs. 
Washington, seated at the foot of the bed, listened in 
silent grief. At ten o’clock the dying man, after much 
effort, made those around him, who included four servants, 
understand that he wished to be buried decently and that 
his body might not be put in the vault until three days 
after his death. The last words he was heard to say, when 
he was told that he had been understood, were, ‘‘ ’Tis 
well.’’ Not long afterward his breathing became easier ; 
he rested quietly ; he even made a movement to feel his 
own pulse, but his countenance changed, his hand fell and 
he died without a struggle ora sigh. Major Lear motioned 
that the end had come. ‘‘ ’Tis well,’’ said the widow in a 
composed voice. ‘‘I shall soon follow him.”’ 


z& 
Simple Burial in His Vault at Mount Vernon 


HE wish of Washington, which indicated the possible ap- 
rehension of burial alive, was coteapedeunie observed. 
The funeral did not take place until the afternoon of the 
following Wednesday, although Major Lear would have 
had the ceremony put off until Saturday had not the 
doctors given the opinion that it would be inadvisable 
to do so. Meantime the body had been placed in a 
mahogany coffin lined with lead and inclosed in a case 
covered with black cloth. The rites of sepulture were 
short and simple. A little procession was formed to march 
from the house to the family vault. It consisted of the 
troops from Alexandria, musicians, four clergymen, the 
General’s horse, with the empty saddle, holsters and pis- 
tols, the coffin borne by Freemasons, the twelve principal 
mourners of the household, the Masonic Lodge, the cor- 
poration of Alexandria, the farm-hands, and other men and 
women of the neighborhood. The Rev. Mr. Davis read 
the service of the one ue Church and made an address. 
The Masons performed their rites, and minute guns 
boomed from a schooner on the Potomac. When the 
body was carried into the vault the infantry and the cavalry 
fired three volleys, and eleven pieces of artillery were 
simultaneously discharged as the rays of the sun of a short 
winter day were turning into the shadows of twilight. 


& 
The Whole Nation Mourned the Great Chieftain’s Death 


HE news of Washington’s death traveled rapidly over 
the country day by day. Wherever it went it produced 
an exhibition of public grief such as had never before been 
known in the Republic. Several days afterward John 
Marshall, who had not yet been raised to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Supreme Court, rose in his place to 
announce to the House of Representatives that the painful 
rumor which had come into Philadelphia the night before 
that Washington had died was true. It was agreed that 
the members of Congress should put on black ; that every 
American should be asked to wear a badge of crape, and 
that Henry Lee—the Light-Horse Harry of other days, 
and son of the ‘‘ Lowland Beauty’? whom Washington in 
his youth had loved—should deliver the oration. It was 
not in Marshall’s oration, but in the text of his resolution 
authorizing it, that appeared, originally, those famous 
words which sank into the mind of the people throughout 
the coming century—‘‘ First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ In every town from 
Massachusetts to Georgia, and far out on the Ohio and 
Kentucky frontiers, as the sad tidings slowly made their 
way that winter over the Alleghanies, houses were hung 
in black or there were the emblems of mourning. 
Everywhere the Federalist newspapers appeared with 
heavy black borders to their columns or their pages, and 
even the Jeffersonian press moderated its partisanship 
enough to bring out some of its typographic insignia of 
sorrow. Orations, sermons, elegies, odes, dirges, funeral 
processions and solemn rites of sorrow were the order of 
the day throughout the Union during many weeks. * One 
of the last acts of Congress, before it set out to legislate in 
the infant city to which the name of the great patriot had 
been given, was to call on the nation to observe by 
eulogies, orations and prayers the twenty-second oc! 
February, 1800, as a day of panegyric. 


z& 
Death of Martha Washington Two Years Later 


|? WAS proposed on the part of the National Government 

that the body of the patriot should be taken from the 
vault at Mount Vernon and laid away in the new capital 
on the banks of the Potomac. The widow gave her con- 
sent to Congress, but the change was never made. 

Only a little more than two years passed away and the 
tomb at Mount Vernon was again opened. There, in 
the white gown which the venerable litthe woman had 
set aside for her last dress, was tenderly, reverently and 
regretfully laid the body of Martha Washington by the side 
of him whene loss had made her feel that she was only a 
stranger among friends and as one waiting gladly for the 
hour to join her beloved mate. 
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HAT night about ten 
o’clock, or, it may be, 
nearer half-past ten, in 
that very room through 
whose doorway Captain 
Dieppe had first beheld 
the lady whom he now worshiped with a 
devotion as ardent as it was unhappy, there were now 
two ladies engaged in conversation. One sat in an arm- 
chair, nursing the yellow cat of which mention has been 
made earlier in this history; the other walked up and 
down with every appearance of weariness, trouble and dis- 
tress on her handsome face. 

‘* Oh, the Bishop was just as bad as the banker!’’ she 
cried fretfully; ‘‘ and the banker was just as silly as the 
Bishop! The Bishop said that, although he might have 
considered the question of giving me absolution from a 
vow which I had been practically compelled to take, he 
could hold out no prospect of my getting it beforehand for 
taking a vow which I took with no other intention than 
that of breaking it.’’ 

‘*T told you he’d say that before you went,’’ observed 
the lady in the armchair, who seemed to be treating the 
situation with a coolness in strong contrast to her compan- 
ion’s agitation. 

‘* And the banker said that, although if I had actually 
spent fifty thousand /ive more than I had, he would have 
done his best to see how he could extricate me from the 
trouble, he certainly would not help me to get fifty thou- 
sand for the express purpose of throwing them away.”’ 

‘| thought the banker would say that,’’ remarked the 
other lady, caressing the cat. 

‘*And they both advised me to take my husband’s 
epinion on the matter. My husband’s opinion!’’ Her 
tone was bitter and tragic indeed. ‘‘ I suppose they’re 
right,’’ she said, flinging herself into a chair. ‘‘ I must 
tell Andrea everything. Oh, and he’ll forgive me!”’ 

‘* Well, I should think it’s rather nice being forgiven.”’ 

‘* Oh, no, not by Andrea!’’ The faintest smile flitted 
across her face. ‘‘ Oh, no! Andrea doesn’t forgive like 
that. His forgiveness is very—well, horribly Biblical, you 
know. Oh, I'd better not have gone to Rome at all !”’ 

‘‘T never saw any good in your going to Rome.’’ 

‘“ Yes, I must tell him everything. Because Paul de 
Roustache is sure to come and——”’ 

‘“ He’s come already,’’ observed the second lady calmly. 

‘* What? Come?’’ 

The other lady set down the cat, rose to her feet, took 
out of her pocket a gold ring and a gold locket, walked 
over to her companion and held them out to her. ** These 
are yours, aren’t they?’’ she inquired, and broke into a 
merry laugh. The sight brought nothing but an astonished 
Stare and a breathless ejaculation: ‘‘ Lucia !”’ 


& 

The two ladies drew their chairs close together and a 
long conversation ensued, Lucia being the chief narrator, 
while her companion, whom she addressed from time to 
time as Emilia, did litthke more than listen and throw in 
exclamations of wonder, surprise or delight. 

‘* How splendidly you kept the secret !’’ she cried once. 

nd again, ‘‘ I thought he looked quite charming !’’ And 
Once again, ‘‘ But, goodness, what a state the poor man 
must be in! How could you help telling him, Lucia ?”’ 

‘Il had promised,’ said Lucia solemnly, ‘‘ and I keep 
my promises, Emilia.’’ 

‘And that man has positively gone!’’ sighed Emilia, 
taking no notice of a rather challenging emphasis which 
Lucia had laid on her last remark. 





ay Captain Dieppe ’’ was begun in the May issue of the Journal 
id 


reaches its conclusion in this number. 
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‘CAPTAIN, LET ME PRESENT YOU TO MY WIFE'S COUSIN, 





THE COUNTESS LUCIA BONAVIA D'ORANO'” 


CAPTAIN DIEPPE 
By Anthony Hope 


(Author of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,”’ ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues,” ete.) 


‘* Yes, gone for good—l’m sure of it. And you needn't 
tell Andrea anything. Just take all the vows he asks you 
to. But he won’t now; you see, he wants a reconciliation 
as much as you do,”’ 

‘* T shall insist on taking at least one vow,’’ said Emilia 
with a virtuous air. She stopped and started. ‘‘ But what 
in the world am | to say about you, my dear ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Say I’ve just come back from Rome, of course,’’ 
responded Lucia. 

‘* If he should find out 

‘It’s very unlikely, and at the worst you must take 
another vow, Emilia. But Andrea’ll never suspect the 
truth unless——’”’ 

‘ Unless what? 

‘* Unless Captain Dieppe lets it out, you know.”’ 

‘* It would be better if Captain Dieppe didn’t come back, 
I think,’? observed Emilia thoughtfully. 


& 

‘* Well, of all the ungrateful women !’’ cried Lucia indig- 
nantly. But Emilia sprang up and kissed her, and began 
pressing her with all sorts of questions, or rather with all 
sorts of ways of putting one question which made her blush 
very much, and to which she seemed unable or unwilling 
to give any definite reply. At last Emilia abandoned the 
attempt to extract an admission, and observed with a sigh 
of satisfaction: ‘‘ I think I’d better see Andrea and _ for- 
give him.’’ 

‘* You'll change your frock first, won’t you, dear ?’’ 
cried Lucia. It was certainly not desirable that Emilia 
should present herself to the Count in the garments she 
was then wearing. 

‘* Yes, of course! Will you come with me to Andrea ?’”’ 

‘*No. Send for me presently—as soon as it occurs to 
you that I’ve just come back trom Rome, you know, and 
should be so happy to hear of your reconciliation.”’ 

Half an hour later—for the change of costume had to be 
radical—the Count of Fieramondi received his shock of 
surprise in the shape of an inquiry whether he were at 
leisure to receive a visit from the Countess, 

Yet his surprise, great as it was at a result at once so 
fortunate and so speedy, did not prevent him from draw- 
ing the obvious inference. His thoughts had already been 
occupied with Captain Dieppe. It was now half-past ten ; 
he had waited an hour for dinner and then eaten it alone 
in some disquietude; as time went on he became seriously 
uneasy, and had considered the dispatch of a search expe- 
dition. If his friend did not return in half an hour, he had 
declared, he would go and look for him himself; and he 
had requested that he should be informed the moment the 
Captain put in an appearance. But, alas! what is friend- 
ship—even friendship reénforced by gratitude—beside love ? 
As the poets have often remarked, in language not here to 
be attained, its power is insignificant and its claims go to 
the wall. On fire with the emotions excited by the 
Countess’ message, the Count forgot both Dieppe and all 
that he owed to Dieppe’s intercession; the matter went 
clean out of his head for the moment; he leaped up, pushed 
away the poetry on which he had been trying to concen- 
trate his mind, and cried eagerly: ‘‘ I’m at the Countess’ 
disposal. I'll wait on her at once.”’ 

‘* The Countess is already on her way here,’’ was the 
servant's answer. 

The first transports of joy are perhaps better left ina 
sacred privacy. Indeed, the Count was not for much 
explanation or for many words. What need was there? 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARGER STEPHENS 


The Countess acquiesced in his view 
with remarkable alacrity ; the fewer 
words there were, and especially the 
fewer explanations, the easier and 
more gracious was her part. She had 
thought the matter over, there in the 
solitude to which her Andrea’s cruelty 
had condemned her; and, yes, she 
would take the oath—in fact, any number of oaths—to hold 
no further communication with Paul de Roustache. 

‘* Ah! your very offer is a reproach to me,’’ said the 
Count softly. ‘‘ | told you that now I asked no oath, that 
your promise was enough, that te 

‘* You told me?’’ exclaimed the Countess with some 
appearance of surprise. 

‘Why, yes! At least, | begged Dieppe to tell you in 
my name. Didn’t he?”’ 

The Countess paused, engaged in rapid calculations ; 
then she said sweetly: *‘ Oh, yes, of course! But it’s not 
the same as hearing it from your own lips, Andrea.”’ 

‘* Where did you see him?” asked the Count. ‘* Did he 
pass the barricade? We'll soon have that down, won’twe?”’ 

** Oh, yes, Andrea; do let’s have it down, because——’”’ 

‘* But where did you and Dieppe have your talk ?”’ 

‘* Oh—oh ! down by the river, Andrea.” 

‘* He found you there ?”’ 

‘* Yes, he found me there and—and talked to me.’’ 

‘* And gave you back the ring ?’’ inquired the Count. 

The Countess took it from her pocket and handed it to 
her husband. ‘* ’'d rather you put it on,”’ she said. 

The Count took her hand in his and placed the ring on 
herfinger. It fitted very well indeed. Presently the Count 
remembered the obligations he was under to his friend. 

‘* But where can our dear Dieppe be ?’’ he cried. ‘* We 
owe so much to him.”’ 

‘*VYes, we do owe a lot to him,’’ murmured the 
Countess. ‘* But, Andrea ss 

‘* Indeed we mustn't forget him. I must 

‘*No, we mustn’t forget him. Oh, no, we won't! But 
Andrea, I—l’ve got another piece of news for you.’’ The 
Countess spoke with a little timidity, as if she were trying 
delicate ground and were not quite sure of her footing. 

‘* More news? What an eventiul night! ”’ 

& 

He took his wife’s hand. Away went all thoughts of 
poor Dieppe again. 

‘* Yes, it’s so lucky, happening just to-night. Lucia has 
come back! An hour ago ! ve 

‘* Lucia come back!’’ exclaimed the Count gladly. 
‘* That’s good news indeed.”’ 

‘* Ivll delight her so much to find us—to find us like this 
again, Andrea.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes; we must send for her. Is she in her room ? 
And where has she come from ?”’ 

‘* Rome,’’ answered the Countess. 

‘*Rome!’’ cried the Count in surprise. ‘' What took 
her to Rome ?”’ 

‘* She doesn’t like to be asked much about it,’’ be 
the Countess with a prudent air. 

‘* ’m sure I don’t want to pry into her affairs, but 

‘* No, | knew you wouldn’t want to do that, Andrea.’’ 

‘* Still, my dear, it’s really a little odd. She left only 
four days ago. Now she’s back and——”’ 

The Count broke off looking a little distressed. Such 
proceedings, accompanied by such mystery, were not to 
his mind the proper thing for a young and unmarried lady. 

‘*T won’t ask her any questions,” he went on, ‘‘ but I 
suppose she told you, Emilia ?’’ 

** Oh, yes, she’s told me,’’ said the Countess hastily. 

‘* And am I to be excluded from your confidence ?”’ 

The Countess put her arms around his neck. 

‘* Well, you know, Andrea,’’ said she, ‘* she went on a 
religious errand. She particularly wanted to consult the 
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Bishop of Mesopotamia. She believes in him very much. 
Oh, so do I! I do believe, Andrea, that if you knew the 
Bishop of——”’ 

**My dear, I don’t want to know the Bishop of 
Mesopotamia, but Lucia is at liberty to consult him as 
much as she pleases. I don’t see any need for mystery.” 

‘* No, neither do I,’’ murmured the Countess, ‘* But, 
dear, Lucia is—is so sensitive, you know.” 

‘*T remember seeing him about Rome very well. I 
must ask Lucia whether he still wears that——"’ 

‘* Really, the less you question Lucia about her journey 
the better, dear Andrea,”’ said the Countess in a tone 
which was very affectionate, but also marked. by much 
decision. And there can be no doubt she spoke the truth, 
from her own point of view at least. ‘' Wouldn't it be 
kind to send for her now?’ she added. In fact, the 
Countess found this interview, so gratifying and delightful 
in its main aspect, rather difficult in certain minor ways, 
and Lucia would be a convenient ally. It was much better, 
too, that they should talk about each other in each other's 
presence. That is always more straightforward; and in 
this case it would minimize the chances of a misunder- 
standing in the future. For instance, if Lucia showed 
ignorance about the Bishop of Mesopotamia ‘* Do 
let’s send for Lucia,’’ the Countess said again coaxingly ; 
and the Count, after a playful show of unwillingness to 
end their téte-A-téte, at last consented. 
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But here was another surprise: Lucia could not be found. 
The right wing was searched without result ; she was no- 
where; on the chance—unlikely, indeed, but possible-—that 
she had taken advantage of the new state of things, they 
searched the left wing too, with an equal absence of result. 
Lucia was nowhere in the house ; soit wasreported. The 
Count was very much surprised. 

** Can she have gone out at this time of night ?’’ he cried. 

Vhe Countess was not much surprised. She well under- 
stood how Lucia might have gone out a little way—far 
enough, say, to look for Captain Dieppe and make him 
aware of how matters stood. But she did not suggest this 
explanation to her husband; explanations are to be avoided 
when they themselves require too much explaining. 

‘* It’s very fine,’”’ said she, looking out of the window. 
‘* Perhaps she’s just gone for a turn on the road.”’ 

The Caan betraying a trifle of impatience, turned to the 
servant. ‘* Run down the road,’’ he commanded, ‘* and 
see if the Countess Lucia is anywhere about.”’ He 
returned to his wife’s side. ‘‘ One good thing about it is 
that we can have our talk out,’’ said he. 

‘* Yes, but let’s leave the horrid past and talk about the 
future,’’ urged the Countess with fondness—and no doubt 
with wisdom also. 

The servant who, in obedience to the Count’s order, ran 
down the road toward the village did not see the Countess 
Lucia. That lady, mistrusting the explicitness of her hur- 
ried note, had stolen out into the garden, and was now 
standing hidden in the shadow of the barricade straining 
her eyes down the hill toward the river and the stepping- 
stones. There lay the shortest way for the — to 
return—and of course, she had reasoned, he would come 
the shortest way. She did not, however, allow for the 
Captain’s pardonable reluctance to get wet a third time 
that night. He did not know the habits of the river, and 
he distrusted the stepping-stones. After his experience he 
was all for a bridge. Moreover, he did not hurry back to 
the castle. He had much to think over. And no inviting 
= lured him back on the wings of hope. What 

ope was there? What possible hope of happiness could 
there be either for himself or for the lady whom he 
loved? If he yielded to his love he wronged her—her and 
his own honor. If he resisted he must renounce her—aye, 
and leave her, not to a loving husband, but to one who 
deceived her most grossly and most cruelly—in a way 
which made her own Coote enters seem as nothing in the 
Captain’s partial, pitying eyes. In the distress of these 
thoughts he forgot his victories: how he had disposed of 
Paul de Roustache, how he had defeated M. Guillaume, 
how his precious papers were safe, and even how the 
Countess was freed from all her fears. It was her misery 
he thought of now, not her fears. For she loved him. 
And in his inmost heart he knew that he must leave her. 
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Yes, in the recesses of his heart he knew what true love 
for her and a true regard for his own honor alike 
demanded. But he did not mean that, because he saw 
this and meant to act on it, the Count should escape casti- 
gation. Before he went, before he left behind him what 
was dearest in life, and again took his way, alone, 
friendless, solitary (penniless, too, if he had happened to 
remember this), he would speak his mind to the Count, 
first in stinging reproaches, later in the appeal that friend- 
ship may make to honor; and at the last he would demand 
from the Count, as the recompense for his own services, 
the utter renunciation and abandonment of the lady who 
had dropped the locket by the ford, of her whom the driver 
had carried to the door of the house which the Countess of 
Fieramondi honored with her presence. In drawing a 
contrast between the Countess and this presumably shame- 
less woman the last remembrance of the Countess’ pecca- 
dilloes faded from his mind. He quickened his pace ; he 
crossed the bridge, ascended the hill on which the castle 
stood, and came opposite to the little gate which the Count 
himself had opened to him on that first happy, yet unhappy, 
night on which he had become an inmate of the house. 

Even as he came to it it opened and the Count’s servant 
ran out. Ina moment he saw Dieppe and called to him 
loudly and gladly: ‘‘ Sir, my master is most anxious 
about you. He feared for your safety.”’ 

‘* lm safe enough,’’ answered Dieppe in a gloomy tone. 

‘* He begs your immediate presence, sir. He is in the 
dining-room.”’ 

Dieppe braced himself to the task before him. 

‘*T will follow you,’’ he said, and, passing the gate, he 
allowed the servant to precede him into the house. 
** Now for what I must say!’’ he thought as he was con- 
ducted toward the dining-room. 

The servant had been ordered to let the Count know the 
moment that Captain Dieppe returned. How obey these 
orders more to the letter than by ushering the Captain 
himself directly into the Count’s presence? He threw 
open the door, announcing : ‘*‘ Captain Dieppe !’’ and then 
‘himself withdrawing with dexterous quickness. 

Captain Dieppe had expected nothing good ; the reality 
was worse than his imagining. The Count sat on a sofa, 
and by him with her arms around his neck was the lady 
whom Dieppe had escorted across the ford on the road 
from Sasellano. The Captain stood still just within the 
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doorway, frowning heavily. Sadly he remembered the 
Countess’ letter. Alas! it was plain enough that she had 
not come in time. 

Just at this moment the servant, having seen nothing of 
Countess Lucia on the road, decided, as a last resort, to 
search the garden for her ladyship. 

a ez 
Chapter XI—The Luck of the Captain 

YW IS easy to say that the Captain should not have been so 

shocked, and that it would have been becoming in him 
to remember his own transgression committed in the little 
hut in the hollow of the hill. The scene before him out- 
raged all the Captain’s ideas of how his neighbors ought 
to conduct themselves, and swept away all memory of the 
caution contained in the Countess’ letter. 

The Count rose with a smile, still holding the Countess 
by the hand. ‘‘ My dear friend,’’ he cried, ‘‘ we’re 
delighted to see you! But you’ve been in the wars !”’ 

Dieppe made no answer ; his stare attracted his host's 
attention. 

‘* Ah!”’ he pursued with a laugh, ‘‘ you wonder to see 
us like this? We are treating you too much en fami//e. 
But indeed you ought to be glad to see it. We owe it 
almost all to you. No, she wouldn’t be here but for you, 
my friend. Would you, dear?”’’ 

‘* No, I—I don’t suppose | should.”’ 

Did they refer to Dieppe’s assisting her across the ford ? 
If he had but known—— 

‘*Come,’’ urged the Count, ‘‘ give me your hand, and 
let my wife and me——’”’ 

** What?’’ cried the Captain loudly, in surprise. 

The Count looked from him to the Countess. The 
Countess began to laugh. Her husband seemed as bewil- 
dered as Dieppe. 

** Oh, dear !’’ laughed the Countess, ‘‘ I believe Captain 
Dieppe didn’t know me.”’ 

** Didn’t know you?’’ 

‘* I’ve only seen him once, and then in the dark, you 
know. Oh, what did you suspect? But you recognize me 
now! You will believe that I really am Andrea’s wife ?’’ 
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The Captain could not catch the cue. It meant to him 
so complete a reversal of what he had believed, such an 
utter upsetting of all his notions. For if this were in truth 
the Countess of Fieramondi, why, who was the other lady ? 
His want of quickness threatened at the last to ruin the 
scheme which he had, although unconsciously, done so 
much to help ; for the Count was growing puzzled. 

‘* |—I—ot course I know the Countess of Fieramondi,”’ 
stammered Dieppe. 

The Countess held out her hand gracefully. There 
could at least be little harm in kissing it. Dieppe walked 
across the room and paid his homage. As he rose from 
this social observance he heard a voice from the doorway 
saying: ‘* Aren’t you glad to see me, Andrea?”’ 

The Captain shot around in time to see the Count paying 
the courtesy which he had himself just paid—and paying 
it to a lady whom he did know very well. The next 
instant the Count turned to him saying: ‘‘ Captain, let me 
present you to my wife’s cousin, the Countess Lucia 
Bonavia d’Orano. She has arrived to-night from Rome. 
How did you leave the Bishop of Mesopotamia, Lucia ?’’ 

But the Countess interposed very quickly. 

‘* Now, Andrea, you promised me not to bother Lucia 
about her journey. You don’t want to talk about it, do 
you, Lucia?’”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ said Lucia, and the Count laughed rather 
mockingly. ‘‘ And you needn’t introduce me to Captain 
Dieppe, either,’’ she went on. ‘‘ We’ve met before.’’ 

‘* Met before?’’ The Count turned to Dieppe. ‘‘ Why, 
where was that ?”’ 

‘** At the ford over the river,’’ Lucia interposed. ‘‘ He 
helped me across. Oh, I'll tell you all about it.”’ 

She began her narrative, which she related with particu- 
lar fullness. For a while Dieppe watched her. Then he 
happened to glance toward the Countess. He found that 
lady’s eyes fixed on him with an intentness full of meaning. 
The Count’s attention was engrossed by Lucia. Emilia 
gave a slight but emphatic nod. A slow smile dawned on 
Captain Dieppe’s face. 

** Indeed,’’ ended Lucia, ‘‘ I’m not at all sure that I 
don’t owe my life to Captain Dieppe.’’ And she bestowed 
on the Captain a very kindly glance. The Count turned to 
speak to his wife. Lucia nodded sharply at the Captain. 

‘* You were—er—returning from Rome ?’’ he asked. 

‘* From visiting the Bishop of Mesopotamia,”’ called the 
Countess. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Lucia; ‘‘ I should never have got across 
but for you.”’ 

‘* But tell me about yourself, Dieppe,’’ said the Count. 
‘* You're really in a sad state, my dear fellow.”’ 
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The Captain felt that the telling of his story was ticklish 
work. The Count sat down on the sofa; the two ladies 
stood behind it ; their eyes were fixed on the Captain in 
warning glances. ‘‘ Well, I got a message from a fellow 
to-night to meet him on the hill outside the village—by the 
cross. I fancied I knew exactly what he wanted, so I 
went there.”’ 

‘* That was after you parted from me, I suppose ?’’ 
asked Emilia. 

‘** Yes,’’ said the Captain boldly. ‘‘ It was as I sup- 
nosed. He was after my papers. There was another fel- 
ow with him. I—I don’t know who——”’ 

‘* Well, I dare say he didn’t mention his name,’’ sug- 
gested Lucia. 

‘* No, no, he didn’t!’’ agreed the Captain hastily. ‘‘I 
knew why Guillaume—and that name’s an a/ias of a certain 
M. Sévier, a police spy, who had his reasons for being 
interested in me. Well, my dear friend, Guillaume tried 
to bribe me. Then with the aid of’’-—just in time the 
Captain checked himselfi—‘‘ of the other rascal he—er— 
attacked me g 
; ‘* All this was before you met me, I suppose ?’’ inquired 
cia. , 

** Certainly, certainly !’’ assented the Captain. ‘‘ I had 
been pursuing the second fellow. I chased him across the 
river——”’ 

** You caught him ?”’ cried the Count. 

‘* No. He escaped me and made off in the direction of 
Sasellano.”’ 
wis Aad the first one, this Guillaume—what became of 

im ?”’ 

‘* When I got back he was gone,”’ said the Captain. 
** But I bear marks of a scratch he gave me, you see.”’ 
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He looked at the Count. The Count appeared excel- 
lently well satisfied with the story. He peed at the 
ladies ; they were smiling and nodding approval. 

** Well,”’ thought the Captain, ‘‘ I seem to have hit on 
the right stories by chance !”’ 

‘* All ends most happily,’’ cried the Count. ‘‘ Happily, 
for you, my dear friend, and most happily for me. And 
here is Lucia with us again, too! In truth, it’s a most aus 
picious evening. I propose that we allow Lucia time to 
change her traveling-dress, and Dieppe a few moments tu 
wash off the stains of battle, and then we’ll celebrate the 
joyful occasion with a little supper.’’ 

The Count’s proposal met with no opposition. 

The next morning the garden of the castle presented a 
pleasing sight. Workmen were busily engaged in pulling 
down the barricade, while the Count and Countess sat on 
a seat hard by. Sometimes they watched the operations, 
sometimes the Count read in a confidential and tender 
voice. When he ceased reading the Countess would mur- 
mur ‘‘ Beautiful !’’ and the Count would shake his head in 
a poet's affectation of dissatisfaction with his work. Then 
they would fall to watching the work of demolition again. 

At last the Count remarked: ‘‘ But where are Lucia 
and our friend Dieppe ?’’ 

‘* Walking together down there by the stream,” 
answered the Countess. And after a pause she turned to 
him and in a very demure fashion hazarded a suggestion - 
‘*Do you know, Andrea, I think Lucia and Captain 
Dieppe are inclined to take to one another very much ?”’ 

‘** It’s a sudden attachment,’’ laughed the Count. 

‘* Yes,”’ agreed his wife, biting her lips, ‘‘ it’s certainly 
sudden. But consider in what an interesting way their 
acquaintance began! Do you know anything about him ?”’ 

‘*T know he’s a gentleman, and certainly a_ very 
clever fellow,’’ returned the Count. 
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Down by the stream they walked, side by side, showing 
indeed every sign of taking to one another very mucii. 

‘* You really think we shall hear no more of Paul de 
Roustache ?’’ asked Lucia. 

‘* I’m sure of it, and I think M. Guillaume will let me 
alone, too. Indeed, there remains only one question.”’ 

‘* What's that ?’’ asked Lucia. 

‘* How you are going to treat me,’’ said the Captain. 
Think what I have suffered already !”’ 

‘*T couldn’t help that,’’ she cried. ‘‘ My word was 
absolutely pledged to Emilia. ‘ Whatever happens,’ I said 
to her, ‘ po“ I won't tell anybody that I’m not the 
Countess.’ If I hadn’t promised that she couldn’t have 
gone to Rome at all, you know. She’d have died sooner 
than let Andrea think she had left the castle.’’ 

** You remember what you said te her. Do you remem- 
ber what you said to me?”’ 

‘* When ?”’ 

‘* When we talked in the hut in the hollow of the hill. 
You said you would be all that you could be to me.”’ 

‘*Did I say that? And when I was Countess of 
Fieramondi! Oh! That was not playing the part well.’’ 

The Captain looked doubtful, and Lucia laughed. 

‘* Anyhow,”’ said he, ‘‘ you’re not Countess’ of 
Fieramondi now.”’ 

She looked up at him. 

‘* You’re a very devout young lady,’’ he continued, 
‘* who goes all the way to Rome to consult the Bishop of 
Mesopotamia. Now that’’—the Captain took both her 
hands in his—‘‘ is exactly the sort of wife for me.’’ 

‘* Monsieur le Capitaine, I have always thought you a 
courageous man, and now I’m sure of it. You have seen— 
and aided—all my deceit ; and now you want to marry me.”’ 

‘* A man can’t know his wife too well,’’ observed the 
Captain. ‘‘ Come, let me go and communicate my wishes 
to Count Andrea.”’ 

‘* What? You only met me the first time last night !’’ 

‘* Oh, but I can explain 

‘* That you had previously fallen in love with the 
Countess of Fieramondi? For your own sake and ours, 
too 2 

‘* That’s very true,’’ admitted the Captain. ‘‘I must 
wait a little, I suppose.”’ 

‘* You must wait to tell Andrea you love me, but——”’ 

‘* Precisely !’’ cried the Captain ; ‘* there is no reason in 
the world why I should wait to tell you.”’ 

And then and there he told her again in happiness the 
story which had seemed so tragic when it was wrung from 
him in the shepherd's hut. 

‘* Undoubtedly I am a very fortunate fellow,’’ he cried, 
with his arm around Lucia’s waist. ‘‘ I come to this village 
by chance. By chance I am welcomed here instead of 
having to go to the inn. By chance I am the means of 
rescuing a charming lady from a sad embarrassment—I am 
enabled to send the rascal to the right-about. I succeed in 
preserving my papers—lI inflict a most complete and iudi- 
crous defeat on that crafty old fellow, Guillaume Sévier ! 
And when I do what seems the unluckiest thing of all, 
when against my will I fall in love with my friend’s wile, 
when my honor is opposed to my happiness, when I am 
reduced to the saddest plight—why, she turns out not to be 
his wife at all! Lucia, am I not born under a lucky star ?”’ 

‘* | think I should be very foolish not to—to do my best 
to share your luck,”’ said she. 

‘*Tam the happiest fellow in the world,’’ he declared. 
‘* And that,’’ he added, as though it were a rare coinci- 
dence, ‘‘ with my conscience quite at peace.’’ 


az 

Perhaps it is rare, and perhaps the Captain’s conscience 
had no right to be quite at peace. For certainly he had 
not told all the truth to his dear friend, the Count of 
Fieramondi. Yet since no more was heard of Paul de 
Roustache, and the Countess’ journey remained an 
unbroken secret, these questions of casuistry need not be 
raised. After all, it was not for Dieppe to ruin the tran- 
quillity of a home for the selfish pleasure of a conscience 
quite at peace. 

But as to the consciences of those two very ingenious 
young ladies, the Countess of Fieramondi and her cousin, 
Countess Lucia, the problem is more difficult. The 
Countess never confessed, and Lucia never betrayed the 
secret. Yet they were both devout! Indeed, the probicm 
seems insoluble. 

Stay, though. Perhaps the counsel and aid of the Bisliop 
of Mesopotamia (in partibus) were invoked again. His 
lordship’s position, that you must commit your sin before 
you can be absolved from the guilt of it, not only appears 
most logical in itself, but was, in the circumstances of the 
case, not by any means discouraging. 


‘ 








(THE END) 
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Butter-and-Eggs, or Yellow Toad-Flax—(Linaria Linaria), 
Figwort Family.—An immigrant from Europe, this plebeian perennial, 
meekly content with waste places, is rapidly inheriting the earth. Its 
beautiful spikes of butter-colored flowers tipped with deep vellow, like 

the yolk of an egg, emita 

cheesy odor suggesting a 
dairy rhe erect 
stem and narrow, alter- 
nate leaves are of that pale 
bluish green with a bloom 
on the surface which gives 
half the charm to the 
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Author of * ‘Birds that Hunt and are Hunted 


jaunt. Miller savs only 
veces can fertilize this 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRY TROTH AND A. R. DUGMORE flower. Certainly the 





bumble- bee's weight is 
well proportioned to the 
lower lip of the corolla, so 
that when he alights on it 
the tightly closed mouth 
opens, permitting him to 
enter, and snaps shut 
when he backs out—for 
the flower is kin to the 
Snapdragon ; but ants and 
small beetles steal an en- 
trance, if nothing more, 
Season, June—October. 

Sometimes lying in the 
dust, sometimes erect, 
the Blue Toad-Flax (ZL. 
Canadensis) ever wears 


O* THIS page are pictured and described the best known of the wild flowers that bloom in the fields and woods 
and along the country highways and byways in October. This is the eighth and concluding article of the 
ries illustrating ‘‘ Nature’s Garden,’’ which began in the March number, and has been continued in successive issues. 


Nodding Ladies’ Tresses—(Gyrostachys cernua). Orchid Family. 
iieside meadow runnels and swamps are the preferred, but not the only, 
habitats of this last Orchid of the season, whose slender, slightly twisted 

tem, from six inches to two feet high, bears three rows of nodding or 
spreading white or yel- 
lowish, fragrant flowers. 
When an insect inserts his 
proboscis through the tiny 
postage of a newly opened 


Evening Primrose, or Night Willow-Herb—( Onagra dbiennis). 
Evening Primrose Family.—Like a ballroom beauty at noonday, 
this tall, branching plant of dusty roadsides and dry fields wears a 
worn, bedraggled appearance when the sun shines on its loose 
spikes of buds that will open in the evening, its faded flowers that 
bloomed only last evening, its withered flowers of two nights ago 
that now hang as if severed from the capsule with a sharp knife, 
and its oblong, hairy seed vessels, all set among alternate, willow- 
like leaves. At dusk one or more clear yellow buds slowly open, 





of : , : \ an air of injured inno- 

as ower—the slight touch and their delicate perfume, wafted abroad, attracts their special cence. Yet with all its 
releasing four pollen lovers, the night-flving moths. These busy workers require of the seeming humility, and, 
masses united by threads flowers whose pollen they transfer that they shall be white or 


one is almost led to say, 
abuse or neglect, it has 
managed to spread over 
the entire surface of two 
Americas from ocean to 
ocean. A slender spike of long-spurred, pale blue-purple flowers, 
with a two-ridged white projection or palate, may be found in dry 
2 soil, sand or gravel. Season, May—October 
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—off he flies with these 
cemented to him. As the 
flower matures, the column 
in its throat moves down- 
ward, leav- 
ing a wider 
passage, so 
that visiting 
insects may 
now deposit 
pollen on its 


yellow, and fragrant, since such blossoms alone conspicuously 
advertise themselves afterdark, Asthe stigma surpasses the eight 


YELLOW TOAD-FLAX 


large pollen-laden anthers, the flower cannot be fertilized without 
the aid of insects. 


a Fe 


fhe young plants do not bloom until the second 
year. Season, 
June—October. 
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Goldenrod 


, These three hab- Asters.—In dry, open woodlands and thickets, and along shady 

§ at exposed, itants of rocky soil roads, from August to October, we find the dainty White Wood Aster 
i Pw Sticky sur- and dry roadsides (A. divaricatus), its brittle, zigzag stem two feet high or less, branch- 
Laval : face. Thus, and fields are ing at the top and repeatedly forked, where loose clusters of flower 
. on the col- among the first of | heads spread in a broad, rather flat corymb. Only a few white rays— 

umn’s auto- their clan to open — usually from six to nine—surround the yellow disk, whose florets soon 


matic move- 
ment the 
fertilization 
of the flower 
absolutely 
depends. 
Leaving the 
top or newly 


in July and the last 
to wither in No- 
vember. The 
Wrinkle-leaved or 
Tall Hairy Golden- Goldenrod, 
rod (Solidago the Dense- 
rugosa), perversely flowered, 
variable, seven feet White-wreath- 


turn brown, 

Growing like 
branching 
wands of 


pie 


f 








opened blos- tall, or perhaps only ed or Starry 
ss Lots iain soms on one a foot, its stocky, White Aster 
NODDING LADIES’ TRESSES spike, and hairy stem branch- (A. multi- 


beginning 
at the bot- 
tom of another, the bee carries pollen from younger to older 
flowers, and self-fertilization—that evil against which the 


ed or simple and set 
with broad, rough 
leaves, oblong or ta- 


florus) bears 
its minute blos- 
soms crowded 





pering, bears large close along 
Orchids guard—is prevented. Season, August—October. and compound the branches, 
flower clusters, where many 
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Chicory, or Succory, or Blue Sailors—(Cichorinm 
intybus), Chicory Family.—At least the dried and ground 
root of this European invader of our waste places is 
known, even though disguised as coffee. The flower 


usually one-sided 
aud most grace- 
fully recurved, 


small, stiff 
leaves, like 
miniature pine 





EVENING PRIMROSE 


The unusually handsome, ~ 
spreading panicle of bloom borne 
by the Early, Sharp-toothed ot 
Plume Goldenrod (S. juncea), 
so often dried for winter decora- 
tion, may wave four feet high, but 
usually less, on a smooth stem, 
Toward the top, narrow, elliptical, 
uncut leaves are seated on the 
stalk ; below, much larger leaves, 
their shaip teeth slanting for- 
ward, taper into a broad petiole 
whose edges may be cut like fringe. 

Possibly the most brilliant of all 
the tribe is the low-growing Gray 
or Small Spike Goldenrod, or 
Dvyer’s Weed (S. nemoralis). 
The rich yellow of its little one- 
sided spires is admirably set off 
by the cottony stem and the hoary 
grayish green leaves in the sterile 
fields where they rise. Many 
wasps visit the Goldenrods, also 
honey and bumble bees; the hand- 

some black LyttaorCantharis, 
and the beautiful wasp- 
heetle, the locust tree-borer. 
Season, July—November, 





LATE PURPLE ASTER, Oh DAISY 


needles, follow them 
it abounds in dry, open places 

Another common species that spreads feathery 
branches in similar situations is the White Heath, 
or Frost-Weed Aster (A. ertcoides): it lasts from 
September to December. 

By no means tardy, the Late Purple Aster, so 
called, or Purple Daisy (4. patens), begins to bloom 
early in August, and farther north its rich, deep 
violet flower heads, an inch across or more, may be 
found two months later in dry, exposed places. The 
twenty to thirty rays which surround the disk, curl- 
ing inward to dry, expose the vase-shaped, green, 
shingled cups that terminate each little branch Phe 
long, narrow leaves, tapering at the tip, broaden at 
the base to clasp the stalk. 

The Wavy or Vatious-leaved Aster, or Small 
Fleabane (A. undulatus), has a stiff, rough, hairy 
stalk, whose lowest leaves are heart-shaped and set 
on long stems; above these, the leaves have shorter 
stems, dilating where they clasp the stalk ; the upper 
leaves, lacking stems, are ‘‘seated”’ on it, while 
those of the branches are shaped like tiny awls. 
Eight to fifteen pale blue to violet rays surround 
the disks, which, vellow at first, become reddish 
brown in maturity. Season, September—October 


From August to Novembei 





CHICORY, OR SUCCORY 


heads of the Chicory—composites of only rav flowers, notched 
at the tip and set in a green cup close to the rigid stem—are 
azure or gray-blue, sometimes shading toward lilac, or even to 
pinkish and white. Beginning at the bottom of the stalk, they 
open in orderly array, but close by noon. Season, July—October, 
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Moth Mullen—(lertascum Blattaria). Figwort Family. 
Unlike the velvety, silvery green-leaved Common Mullen 
Thapsus), whose tall, thick-set spikes of yellow flowers 
stand like senti- 

nels above stony 


(I GOLDENROD 


fields, this Mul- Yarrow, or Milfoil 
len lifts a slen- (Achillea Millefolinm). 
der stem where- Ihistle Family.—These 


on fragile yellow 
blossoms loosely 
cling. The five- 
lobed corolla, 
sometimes 
white, about an 
inch across, and 
marked with 
brown on the 
back, is set in 
a deeply five- 
parted calyx; 


flat-topped, compact, 
gravish white, dusty look- 
ing flower heads that 
emit a wholesome, 
nutty, autumnal odor that 
is by no means disagree- 
able, are quite familiar to 
flower lovers, as they 
bloom abundantly in north 
temperate regions around 
the world for a very long 
season, and in the waste 





MOTH 





MULLEN 





five stamens, 
the filaments 
downy with 
violet hairs to 
protect the drop 
of nectar below, 
their anthers 
laden with 
orange pollen, 
point somewhat 
upward, while 
the pistil turns 
downward, so 
that an insect 
alighting on 
the convenient 
lower lobe of the 
corolla would 
naturally brush 
against the pistil 
before reaching 
the anthers and 
cover himself : 
with fresh pollen to cross-fertilize another flowe 


YARROW 


OR MILFOIL 


ry. It is said 





this 


Mullen of wavsides, pastures and waste places repels the cockroach 


(Blatta): hence its scientific name. Season, June 


November. 


soil of banks, and by the 
sides of highways, road- 
sides and in fields that are 
quite dry. Like the 
Daisy, each so-called 
flower in the cluster is a 
composite of many tiny 
vellow or pale brown 
florets surrounded by a 
few oblong white or occa- 
sionally pink rays. On its 
creeping horizontal root- 
stock that sends upa mass 
of finely cut, feathery 
leaves (Millefolinm) does 
this perennial depend for 
offspring. Chiron, the 
Centaur, that mythologi- 
cal flower lover, who 
taught the medicinal 
virtues of this plant to 
Achilles, whose name it 
still borrows, gave hisown 
to the Blue Corn Flower 
(Centaurea Cyanus) 
Season, June— November. 
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THE FEE OF THE DOCTOR 


HEN we are ill the fastest automobile 
seems to move like a snail in bringing 
the doctor to us. We are apt to ex- 
claim that we ‘‘ would give almost any- 
thing’ for the doctor to come quickly. 
His coming is a most welcome pres- 
ence, and as he alleviates our own 
pain, or the ills of those we love, we 
speak of him in unmeasured tones of 

gratitude. There seems no man for whom we would do 
uite so much as we would do for him: no one who so 

thoroughly has our gratitude in his keeping. This is when 
we are ill, or in the first days of recovery. But some 
weeks or months after we are well, and when we have 
almost forgotten how close we were to death’s door, and 
how skillfully the doctor snatched us out of the very jaws 
of death, the doctor’s bill comes along. And somehow 
our ardor has cooled: we have forgotten the gratitude 
which swelled within us—and we let the doctor wait. 


a& 


FOR it is an amazing fact that of all bills sent to a family, 

that of the doctor is in hundreds of families: the last 
one to be paid; and in more cases than it is pleasant to 
contemplate, it is never paid at all. I have recently gone 
to the trouble to make some inquiries into this matter, 
and have been astounded to find that not one-fourth of the 
bills sent by doctors are paid with anything like prompt- 
ness. Answers to inquiries addressed to a large number 
of physicians in all parts of the country showed further 
that the actual collections of fees was so lamentably small 
that the facts, if printed in statistics, would scarcely be 
credited. For instance, one computation showed that 
in the case of over three hundred physicians one-fifth of 
their bills were either never paid or were compromised. 
Yet in all these cases I was careful to consult physicians 
whose fees were exceedingly moderate, and whose patients 
were principally those who could easily afford to pay their 
doctors’ bills. In fact, poor people settle their physicians’ 
bills more promptly than do people of large incomes. It 
was pei surprising to find how many people seemed 
to have absolutely no sense of duty in this matter. The 
bills of dressmakers, florists, confectioners, haberdashers 
—all were paid before the doctor’s turn came. In almost 
all cases the doctor’s bill was paid last. 
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T IS the more difficult to understand this singular negli- 
gence, or reluctance, to meet promptly the fees of 
doctors when one stops to think how the average physician 
has to work for his money. In fact, there is no class of 
professional men in any walk of life which is harder 
worked than are physicians. Their skill and knowledge, 
first of all, are acquired at a loss of time and money incon- 
ceivable except to those who know something of the life of 
a medical student. When a young doctor hangs out 
his shingle he has to wait for years before anything like a 
lucrative practice comes to him. His years of young man- 
hood are practically wasted, for it is with difficulty that 
a young doctor obtains the confidence of the community 
in which he is located. And when his practice comes, 
what does it mean to him? A life spent at the beck and 
call of any one, at all hours of the day and night, in heat 
or cold, in rain or shine. No matter how miserable he 
may feel, he must rise, if he can, and try to alleviate the ill 
or ail of some one who very often is not half so sick as he 
is himself. His life is spent in rooms of suffering. He 
leads, in other words, a dog’s life—and worse, because he 
often goes out in weather when he feels it inhuman to take 
his horse or his dog. That is the successful doctor. 
a 
AN® yet such a man, such a factor in our lives, is allowed 
to wait for his fee, when he presents his bill, for 
weeks, and sometimes for months. I have often thought 
in connection with this that, perhaps, if doctors sent their 
bills at shorter intervals than they now do it might mean 
prompter payments. Except in cases of protracted 
illness I have never quite understood’ why physicians, 
instead of waiting three, six, and sometimes twelve months. 
should not adopt the commercial method of presenting 
monthly bills. For it is unquestionably a trait in human 
nature which makes it harder to pay a bill six months 
after services have been performed, and when in many cases 
those services have slipped from the mind. Be that as it 
may, and even if it does seem more ‘‘ professional’’ for 
doctors to submit their bills at long intervals, they ought 
not to be the people who should be kept waiting for their 
money. The very fact that they already have waited 
three or six months should entitle their bills to first or 
early consideration of payment. If some families kept 
their grocerymen or butchers waiting for the payment of 
their bills as they do their doctors, their credit would soon be 
looked into and regarded with suspicion. Surely the man 
who alleviates our pain, or mayhap saves us from death, is 
entitled to the same consideration as the man who feeds us. 
As I say, when we are ill, ‘‘ when the devil is sick,’’ in 
other words, we would do anything for the doctor: nothing 
would be too great for us to do for him. But when we get 
well, ah, then it is different. Then how true it is, when 
‘*the devil was well—the devil a monk was he,’’ and 
instead of doing everything we vowed in our illness we 
would do, we do nothing: we fail to show even the small- 
est courtesy possible by a prompt payment of our bills. 
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Tee is a quickening of the conscience: a simple realiza- 
tion of a proper sense of duty needed in this matter of 
»aying the fee of the doctor. It is high time, in the case of 
Lecedvedis of families, that this matter should be brought 

home to their sense of fairness and justice. And as with 

them the doctors have for so many years been the last to 
receive their due in the payment of their bills, it would be 
only simple justice that Levnoher ‘* the last shall be first.”’ 

No worker in the field of human industry deserves better 

at the hands of the people whom he serves than the doctor, 

and to pay his fee pamee y and cheerfully is the least we 
can do for the service which he gives us. 


a= & 
WHEN THE NEW CENTURY WILL BEGIN 


XACTLY when the twentieth century will actually 
begin has been discussed by so many people 
that naturally every periodical is inundated with 
letters on the now popular and throbbing ques- 
tion. It is curious that this should be so, except for the 
fact that your true American likes few things better than 
he does his riddle, and a good arithmetical problem, even 
though it isn’t much of a problem in itself, comes very 
close to his heart. 

Hence, hundreds of persons contend that the twentieth 
century will begin with January 1, 1900, while other 
hundreds contend with equal | scepter that the cor- 
rect date is January 1, 1g01. The 1goo contingent argue 
that, of course, the new century begins with its numeral 
date, and go on to figure out very deftly that with the last 
day of the year 1899 the hundred years will have run its 
course. They argue that if the first year ended with 
December 31 of the year one, the nineteen hundredth year 
must, of course, end with December 31, 1899, and that the 
first day of January, 1goo, is, therefore, the first day of the 
new century. And, curiously enough, this latter figure is 
correct, but only in a numeral sense. These statisticians 
overlook one very important fact, however: that it 
requires one hundred years to make a century, and it calls 
for no expert mathematician to figure it out that the full 
hundred years of the nineteenth century will not have run 
their course until twelve o’clock midnight of the thirty-first 
of December, 1g00. Numerically, we enter the twentieth 
century with January 1, tg00, But, nevertheless, we must 
complete that entire year of 1g00, and go through its three 
hundred and sixty-five days, before the actual nineteen hun- 
dred years shall have run their course. The problem is 
something like the spending of a dollar: we must spend one 
hundred cents before we spend an actual dollar, yet if we 
spend it cent by cent we shall reach the hundredth penny 
after having spent the ninety-ninth cent. But we must 
actually spend the hundredth penny before we have spent 
the whole dollar. So must the entire hundredth year of a 
century have passed before the century is complete. 
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F THE current discussion holds out until the end of the 
present year it is likely that there will be many who will 
choose to celebrate the going out of the century at that 
time, while others will prefer to keep their ardor bottled 
up until midnight of December 31, tg00. So we shall have 
two celebrations: one numeral and the other actual. 
And why not? The more celebrations we have, the oftener 
we will ed ourselves, the lighter of heart we will become 
as a people. And there’s a great deal of American nerv- 
ous tension which might just as well go up into the air in 
shout and hurrah. But if we choose to celebrate the 
coming of the new century intelligently and in accord with 





- actual figures, there is no question that we must wait 


until there shall have been an actual one hundred years 
to the nineteenth century. And that will not be until the 
midnight hour of December 31, 1900. 


a & 
THE THEATRE AS IT IS TO-DAY 


ERY few persons know the theatre as it actually 
is. Itis at once the most severely criticised and 
the most thoroughly misunderstood institution of 
the times. And, strangely enough, the abuse of 

the theatre generally is due not so much to the theatre 
itself as it is to the curious atmosphere of mystery with 
which the public itself has chosen to surround it, just as 
so many have grotesquely idealized the actor. It is the 
opinion of the extreme religionist that the theatre is an 
institution of degrading lalbeences. The young man of 
lofty motive thinks of it as a temple of art created for the 
elevation of the drama, literature and the people. The 
young girl places a halo around the head of the actor, 
and to her the theatre is a shrine of bewildering fasci- 
nation. People of common sense need not be told that 
all these opinions are wrong. Yet each is entertained and 
cherished by a large number of people. 
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T® most dangerous of these opinions is that of the young 
girl. An idealization of the theatre and the actor 
rarely means aught but danger to a girl of an unformed 
mind. A girl’s fascination for an actor is the most dis- 
turbing of all emotional ailments—disturbing to the actor 
and to the girl. The only difference is that the actor is 
disturbed in his work, while the girl is sorely disturbed 
in an emotional way. Yet how is a girl to know the 
theatre and the actor as they really are? To go toa play 
means nothing in actual knowledge to her, for if ever an 
adage can be truthfully applied, that which tells us that 
‘* all that glisters is not gold”’ is most applicable to the 
theatre. theatre in its performance dress, and a theatre 
with no lights on and its tinsel off, are two very different 
things. From the literature of the subject a aie con learn 
little. For it is a curious fact that in these days of much 
writing no complete nor authoritative and impartial 
description of the theatre, the actor and the play has ever 
been made part of our popular literature. Single articles 
have been published, but in no case, so far as I know, has 
there been given an accurate description of the theatre as 
it really is, robbed of its tinsel and lights. 
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|" HAS for some time past been the opinion of the editors 

of THE Laptgs’ Home Journat that if this magazine 
could make the theatre and the life of its people more fully 
understood, more clearly comprehended, it would be a 
service to its readers of every class, but more especially 
to thousands of young women whose present knowledge 
does not extend beyond the alluring lights of the stage, 
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and who are all too often attracted to its life by reason of a 
false impression. Accordingly, nearly two years ago this 
magazine began the pear eg preparation of the series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Theatre and Its People,’’ which is begun 
in this issue. No series ever presented by the JouRNAL 
has been more intelligently undertaken, or received more 
careful thought. In the preparation of this series a distinct 
purpose has been kept in view: the purpose to furnish an 
impartial description of the theatre as itis: written without 
indorsement of it, and free from all embellishment. The 
theatre will be shown exactly as it is : a business institution 
pure and simple, with its actors ordinary men and women 
earning a livelihood, and living, except for a necessary 
itineracy, the same sort of lives as thousands of mortals 
in other professions. The temple-of-art notion and the 
actor’s halo may be disturbed by the actual description. 
But that will not be a loss to the theatre, and it may 
prove a distinct gain in the knowledge of those who have 
placed the theatre and its people on pedestals which the 
theatre has not needed, and the actor has not sought. 
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ASIDE from all question of opinion as to whether we 
believe in the theatre, or not, the fact remains that 
the theatre in itself is one of the most interesting of modern 
institutions. And whether we choose to indorse it or not, 
it is unquestionably a permanent institution and one which 
has entered into the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
the American people. Therefore, it has a place in con- 
temporary literature : an interest of itself. And as such it 
will be described in this series by the practiced hand of 
one who has spent more than twenty-five years in the 
higher literary walks of the profession: who is familiar 
with every phase of the theatre and its life, who has 
himself written wholesome plays, and who by his pen has 
done more than one man’s » od toward purifying the 
drama and toward placing the theatre in a true light before 
the public. The results of this quarter of a century’s obser- 
vation, experience and work will be pl ee in these 
articles, which, therefore, will be universally recognized as 
authoritative. They will constitute the first and only om- 
lete and impartial description of the American theatre that 
“~ been contributed to contemporary literature. 


es & 
THE SOUTH’S LITERARY CHANCE 


3%****8 HAVE no desire to bring down upon my head 
an avalanche of manuscript, for the present 
supply in this direction is not so scant that there 
is any wild clamor upon the part of the editors 

of this magazine for any increase. But all the same, I 
want to give voice to the feeling of disappointment 
present with many students of American literature that 
more literary activity is not shown in the South. I say 
this boldly, even at the risk of offending some of our 
Southern lends : the South is not doing what she might 
do to enrich our literature. Here and there has risen a 
sweet voice like that of Grace King, or Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, or Julia Magruder, or Virginia Woodward Cloud 
or ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,’’ and among the ‘‘ mascu- 
lines,’’ the work of Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Frank Stanton and John Fox has brought credit to 
the South. But all these names, and those of others 
entitled to mention, do not represent the possibilities of 
the Southern field in literature. 
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O PART of America is so rich and so full of color as is the 
South in its adaptability to a romantic literature. It 
is a storied land: it has a soil fragrant with the most 
romantic social life which America has ever seen. There 
is no period in American history at once so poetic and so 
full of the atmosphere of chivalric romance as that which 
the South saw for a score of years previous to 1860. 
Yet very little, comparatively ago has been done 
with it in a literary sense—so little, in fact, that an entire 
generation has arisen which knows almost nothing of the 
picturesque qualities of social life on the old plantations of 
the South. All that period is charged with romance: with 
stories lived in actual lives: with idyls: with poetry. The 
people who were a part of the life of that memorable 
period still live in goodly numbers, but they are gradually 
dying out. The old homesteads still exist with their 
picturesque avenues of live oak and palm, and storied 
chambers. But the hand of Time is busy with these land- 
marks: many are being modernized—and spoiled. Soon 
both people and places will pass away, and much of the 
atmosphere will be lost. prey it is before this takes place 
that the latent talent of the South should awake, and 
preserve, as it can now still preserve at first hand, the 
romance and charm of those days of long ago. 
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|' HAS been truly said that the people of the South have 

been busy in other ways in the last twenty-five years, 
and that neither time has allowed, nor perhaps inclina- 
tion tempted them to take up other burdens than those 
which necessity thrust upon them. But the time is at hand, 
or closely approaching, when other things can be thought of: 
when the struggles of the past shall be believed to have been 
won. And betore much more of her past slips away from 
the memory of those who still survive, should the pen be 
brought into activity for the preservation of the ideality of 
that period of chivalric men and low-voiced women. No 
partisan feeling need be aroused: no conditions brought 
into life upon which disagreement arose. There was a life 
in that period apart from all this: that life of fine aristoc- 
racy : of simple yet generous hospitality :that atmosphere of 
the lord and lady of the manor almost monarchial, and yet 
absolutely American, which we know not to-day, and which 
would come like a quiet and refreshing breeze into tlie 
heated life of modern electric activity. e need a breath 
of the seductive languor and relaxation of that period in 
our lives to-day. We cannot too often smell the rich per- 
fume of the magnolia of that day: nor see the yellow- 
jasmined woods: nor ride through those moss-draped 
avenues : nor feel the soft breezes of that Southland: nor 
hear the tender and womanly counsels of the mothers of 
those Southern homes: nor walk beneath the moon-silvered 
oaks and hear the soft murmurings spoken only for one 
pair of ears: nor follow in the sports of those plantations : 
nor hear the songs at nightfall from ‘‘ de qua’ters.”’ All 
this is restful: it is cooling to the twentieth-century spirit. 
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And the world stands ready to read and listen attentively 
whenever the South shall write and speak. 

















¢S I WRITE, the appeal of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association to its 
members lies on the table before 
me, and I copy it verbatim: 





“Do Not ForGET. 


The next Social 

The next Candy-pull 

The next Entertainment 

The next Song Service 

The next Gospel Meeting 

The next Meeting of the Debating Club 

The next Chicken-pie Dinner 

The next date when you ought to make the secre- 
tary happy with your cash.” 


This remarkable list of operations, com- 
bining evangelistic zeal, creature comforts 
and business shrewdness, requires no com- 
mentary: tne items give us a convincing 
illustration of an up-to-date religious insti- 
tution—a veritable hustler of a Y. M. C. A. 

Perhaps one department of the work re- 
quires a word of explanation; there may be 
some persons who have given considerable 
attention to Christian agencies, and yet whose 
researches may not have come across a 
“‘candy-pull.’’ This agency, if that be the 
correct word, is a party of young men and 
women who meet for the purpose of pulling 
candy, and, in the case of the cooperation of 
sexes, is said to be a very engaging employ- 
ment. It may be that candy-pulling on the 
part of a Y. M. C. A. is confined to one sex, 
and is therefore shorn of half its attraction, 
but one clings to the idea that in these days 
of ‘‘ pleasant ’’ religious evenings the young 
men would not be left to their own company. 


az 
Conducting a Church on Modern Lines 


HE Christian church and a Y. M. C. A. 
are of course very different institutions, 
and the latter is free from any traditions of 
austere dignity, but one is not surprised to 
find that the church has also been touched 
with the social spirit and is also doing her 
best to make religion entertaining. One 
enters what is called a place of worship and 
imagines that he is in a drawing-room. The 
floor has a thick carpet, there are rows of 
theatre chairs, a huge organ fills the eye, 
a large bouquet of flowers marks the 
minister’s place; people come in with a 
jaunty air and salute one another cheerily; 
hardly one bends his head in prayer; there is 
a hum of gossip through the building. 

A man disentangles himself from a conver- 
sation and bustles up to the platform without 
clerical garb of any kind, as likely as not in 
layman’s dress. A quartette advances, and, 
facing the audience, sings an anthem to the 
congregation, which does not rise, and later 
they sing another anthem, also to the congre- 
gation. There is one prayer, and one reading 
from Holy Scripture, and a sermon which is 
brief and bright. Among other intimations 
the minister urges attendance at the Easter 
supper, when, as is mentioned in a paper in 
the pews, there will be oysters and meat— 
turkey, I think—and ice cream. This meal 
is to be served in the ‘‘ church parlor.’’ 


az 
As Soon as the Benediction is Said 


O SOONER has the benediction been pro- 
nounced, which has some original feature 
introduced, than the congregation hurries to 
the door, but although no one can explain 
how it is managed, the minister is already 
there shaking hands, introducing people, 
“getting off good things,’’ and generally 
making things ‘ hum.’’ One person con- 
gratulates him on his ‘‘ talk ’’—new name for 
a sermon—and another says it was ‘‘fine.’’ 

Efforts have been made in England also to 
make church life really popular, and, in one 
town known to the writer, with some success 
of its own kind. One church secured a new 
set of communion plate by the popular device 
of a dance; various congregations gave 
private theatricals, and in one case had stage 
property of their own. Bible classes cele- 
brated the conclusion of their session by a 
supper; on Good Fridays there were excur- 
sions into the country accompanied by a mili- 
tary band, and a considerable portion of the 
congregational income was derived from 
social treats of various kinds. This partic- 
ular town is only an illustration of the genial 
spirit spreading throughout the church in 
England. One minister uses a magic lantern 
to give force to his sermon; another has added 
a tavern to his church equipment; a third 
takes up the latest murder or scandal; a 
fourth has a service of song; a fifth depends 
on a gypsy or an ex-pugilist. 

If this goes on the church will soon em- 
brace a theatre and other attractions which 
will draw young people, and prevent old 
people from wearying in the worship of God. 


Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
popular articles, on different phases of the relation 
of a congregation to its minister, which ‘lan 
Maclaren” as written forthe Journal. The first, 
mT Ast of Listealn to a Sermon,”’ was pub- 

} in May. e fourth article i © seri 
will appear in the next issue. 9 18> porte 
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THE CANDY-PULL SYSTEM IN THE CHURCH 


By lan Maclaren 


(Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” ‘“‘ Kate Carnegie,”’ “In Days of Auld Lang Syne,” etc.) 


Is the New Departure an Improvement ? 

ERHAPS it may be the perversity of human 
nature which is apt to cavil at new things 

and hanker after the good old times—which 
were not always good, by any means—but 
one is not much enamored with the new 
departure, nor at all convinced that what 
may be called for brief the ‘‘ Candy-pull”’ 
system is any improvement on the past. 
After a slight experience of smart preachers, 
and church parlors, and ice-cream suppers, 
and picnics, one remembers with new respect 
and keen appreciation the minister of former 
days, with his seemly dress, his dignified 
manner, his sense of responsibility, who came 
from the secret place of Divine fellowship, 
and spoke as one carrying the message of the 
Eternal. He may not have been so fussy in 
the aisles as his successor, nor so clever at 
games, nor able to make so fetching a speech 


on ‘‘ Love, Courtship and Marriage.’’ 


Was the Old-Time Clergyman Too Formal? 


HE members of his congregation may not 
have called him a “‘ bright man,’’ nor said 
he was “‘ great fun,’’ nor asked him so often 
to tea-parties, and it may be granted that he 
erred on the side of formality; but on the 
other hand, they spoke of him as a ‘‘ man of 
God,’’ and a “‘ good man,’’ and in the straits 
of life and in anxiety of conscience they sent 
for him. They may not have liked him so 
well as the modern man, but they respected 
and trusted him, which is far more important. 
One is also struck by the change in the 
whole environment of worship, and there 
may be a difference of opinion whether it has 
been for the better or the worse. The 
church of our fathers was not well lighted, 
nor scientifically ventilated, nor elaborately 
cushioned, and all there could be seen of car- 
pet was on the pulpit stairs. The church of 
to-day is amazingly decorated, and bright 
with innumerable electric lights. 


z& 
Congregations Meet to Listen to the Choir 


HE service of the past was musically imper- 
fect, and was generally toolong. To-day 
the tenor in the choir is dismissed if his voice 
shows signs of wear, and the people sit in 
judgment on how the anthem has been 
‘* attacked,” or “‘ rendered ’’—perhaps it was 
‘* Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty ’’ 
and there is a notice in the vestry (or 
minister’s parlor) that the Scripture lesson 
must not exceed fifteen verses—ten is pre- 
ferred—and the prayers must not encroach 
on the music, and the sermon, whatever be 
its subject, even though it be the Judgment 
Day, must be ‘‘ interesting.’? In the former 
time a congregation used to speak of a 
sermon as “‘ edifying,’’ or ‘‘ searching,’’ or 
‘“comforting.’’ Now it declares that the 
preacher was in ‘“‘ great form,’’ or it com- 
plains that he was “‘ off color.’’ 

There are no doubt many points in which 
the congregation of the present has advanced 
on the congregation of the past, but it has 
not been all gain, for the chief note in the 
worship of the former generation was rever- 
ence—people met in the presence of the 
Eternal, before whom every mar. is less than 
nothing. And the chief note of their children, 
who meet to listen to a choir and a clever 
platform speaker, is self-complacency. 


a 
Fear of God Seems to Have Departed 


T OUGHT to be granted that one reason for 
this change in the spirit of congregational 
life is a reaction from individualism and a 
new conception of the fellowship of the 
Christian church. A religious person no 
longer thinks of himself as a solitary unit, 
isolated from every other human being in the 
world, and whose chief business in life is to 
save his own soul. He has realized that his 
life is bound up with that of his neighbors, 
and that he is a member of a society which 





extends over all the world; that he must not 


deny his humanity, and that in saving others 
he is also saving himself. The world is no 
longer a _ wilderness through which he 
marches a pilgrim and stranger, but his 
birthplace, to which he owes a duty, and 
religion is not so much an austere devotion 
to God as it is a useful, charitable life. 

The centre of thought has in fact shifted 
from eternity to time, from the worship of 
God to the service of men. The one idea 
was enshrined in a Puritan meeting, where 
each man waited in wistful expectation for a 
sign of favor from the Almighty, or in the 
cathedral where the multitude bows in silent 
adoration at the lifting of the Host. The 
other idea is visible in the building, more 
concert-room than church, where a number of 
good people meet in high spirits and in 
kindly fellowship to move one another to 
good works, and to sing hymns. The ancient 
fear of God seems to have departed entirely, 
and with it the sense of the unseen, which 
once constituted the spirit of worship. 





The Up-to-Date Church Needs an Annex 


ELIGION, it is urged with considerable 
force, must provide not only for the 
soul, but also for the mind and body, so that 
a Christian will not need to go outside the 
church for culture or amusement. If he want 
relaxation, entertainments must be provided 
for him at his church, so that he need not go 
into worldly society, and whatever be his 
intellectual taste it must be met in his 
ecclesiastical home. His literary and debat- 
ing society, and drawing-room and concert, 
must be all under one roof, so that the young 
Christian may be sheltered from temptation. 
As this social tendency of the congregation | 
is becoming more marked every year, and 
new inventions are being added, it is vain to 
urge a return to the simplicity of the past, 
when a congregation was a body of people 
who met to worship God and study His will 
and do good works, but it may be worth while | 
to point to certain drawbacks in the new 
development. For one thing, if congrega- | 
tions are to become “‘ universal providers,’’ 
another kind of minister will be needed. 


a 
How the Modern Minister Prepares Himself 


OR this kind of institution a teacher to 
expound the Bible, or a pastor to watch 
over and train the character of his people is 
hardly needed, and certainly he would not be 
appreciated. The chief requisite demanded 
is a sharp little man, with the gifts of an 
impresario, a commercial traveler and an 
auctioneer combined, with the slightest flavor 
of a peripatetic evangelist. Instead of a 
study lined with books of grave divinity and 
classical literature, let him have an office with 
pigeonholes for his programs and endless cor- | 
respondence; cupboards for huge books, with | 
cuttings from newspapers and reports of other | 
organizations; a telephone ever tingling, and | 
a set of handbooks: ‘*‘ How to Make a Sermon 
in Thirty Minutes,’’ or, ‘‘ One Thousand Racy 
Anecdotes from the Mission Field.’’ 

Here sits an alert, vivacious, inventive 
manager, with his female stenographer at a 
side table, turning over one huge book to 
discover who is next in order of time for vis- 
itation, and another for details of families, 
or hastily examining filed speeches of public 
men on some subject to be taken on Sunday. 
From morning to night he toils, telephoning, | 
telegraphing, dictating, compiling, hurrying | 
around, conducting ‘‘ socials,’’ ‘* bright even- 
ings,’’ giving ‘‘ talks,’’ holding receptions, an 
unwearied, adroit, persevering man. Noone 
can help admiring his versatility and hon- 
esty of intention, but if he is to be the type 
of the minister of the future then he will 
supersede and exclude a better man. 


a 
Should the Pulpit be Given to Managers? 


HERE are men who possess every becom- 
ing gift of learning and insight, and devo- 
tion and charity, who are absolutely incapable 
of ‘‘running’’ a church on modern lines. 
They could guide a soul in spiritual peril, 
but they have no talent for amusing young 
people; they can declare the Everlasting 
Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice, but they have 
no turn for machinery; they can expound the 
principles of righteousness, but they refuse 
to meddle with a recent strike of motormen. 
As regards the gain of the new departure, 
is it certain that the socializing of the church 
will make her creed and life attractive? If it 
come to be a competition between the amuse- 
ments of the church (or her feasts) and the 
amusements of the world (and its feasts), is 
there any sane person who thinks that the 
church can win? Like Cesar, the world | 
offers her magnificent shows; the church, like | 
Christ, presents the victorious Cross. 


a 
The Church Must Not Leave Her High Place 


HY should the church leave her high 
place and come down into the arena, 
where she will be put to shame? Do men 
come to church for petty pleasures fit only 
for children, or for the satisfaction of their 
souls and the confirmation of their faith? 
Would Christianity have begun to exist if 
the Apostles had been “‘ pleasing preachers ’”’ 
and ‘‘ bright men,’’ and had given themselves 
to ‘‘socials’’ and “sales”? and ‘‘talks’’? 
The church triumphed by her faith, her holi- 
ness, her courage, and by these high virtues 
she must stand in this age also. She is the 
witness to immortality, the spiritual home of 
souls, the servant of the poor, the protector of 
the friendless, and if she sinks into a place of 
second-rate entertainment, then it were better 
that her history should close, for without her 
spiritual visions and austere ideals the | 
church is not worth preserving. 
a & 
Next month Doctor Watson will discuss 
The Mutineer in the Church 


dealing with the troublesome member that every 
pastor and congregation know. 
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This is a photograph of 
James Robert Clair, 64 Rich- 
field St., Dorchester, Mass., 
one of our Mellin’s Food 
babies. His mother wrote, 
“He is now eighteen months 
old, has cut all his teeth with 
very little trouble and is fat, 
healthy and rugged.”’ ach. 

If YOUR baby isn’t doing as” 
well as you hoped he would, 
don't feel discouraged —try 
Mellin’s Food. It has raised 
thousands of the brightest 
babies in the world. We will 
send you a sample free if 
you wish. 

MELLIN’'S FOOD CO.,: 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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13 Black-Marten 
Cluster Collaret 


From the celebrated style house of 
ALBRECHT, St. Paul, Minn., the FUR 
CENTRE OF THE U.S. Sulbstan 
tially made with rich, heavy 
brown satin lining. (Like 


Marten 
Collaret, \)'" yoke 


choice 
glossy Persian Lamb, lined 
with beautiful plain 


or patterned satin, . $22.50 


Genuine Electric Seal Collaret, plain or $6.00 


designed, satin lining, ‘ 
Genuine Black-Marten Scarf (eight tails), $7.00 


Do not neglect this opportunity of possessing a 
FKashion-Plate cut superbly finished ALBRECHT 
CREATION. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Send VPost-Office or Express 
Order for the amount to 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
20 East Seventh Street, - St. Paul, Minn. 


GRA two-cent stamp brings Catalogue, which is the 
Fur Authority of America! 








Making bubbles 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


without soap- 

suds. The Bubbler is a metal pipe holding prepared tab- 

let Dip in water, blow and form big, beautiful bubble At 
drug and notion stores, or for 10 cents will mail Bubbler and 


| # tablets. Agents Wanted. © p, SCHINDLER, Tolede, 0. 
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A CIRCUS IN THE ATTIC 
By Dan Beard 


(Author of “ American Boys’ Handy Book,’ ‘‘ American Boys’ Book of Sports,”’ etc.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


the attic circus successful, is ob- 
tained by fastening a framework 
of sticks and hoops to a bicycle. 
The head is made of the canvas 
cover of a ham stuffed with excel- 
sior, or a piece of cloth sewed like a ham- 
cover and stuffed lightly with excelsior. A 
feather duster will answer for a tail. 

The rod C D (Figure 1) is bound to the 
saddle-post below the point where the head 
and top tubes join under the handle-bar. 
The lower neckbone, E D, is lashed to the 





THE 
ARAB 
STEED 


top of the bracket tube at E, just out of reach 
of the pedals, and to the upper neckbone at 
D. The ribs are made from ordinary wooden 
barrel hoops (Figure 2). The first hoop 
is tied on the neckbone in front of the 
handle-bars, and the next two hoops are 
lashed to the backbone behind the saddle- 
bar, as in Figure 3. The head is tied to the 





end of the neckbones at D, and eyes, mouth 
and nostrils painted on the ham-cover head. 
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Cover the body of the horse with gaudily 
colored paper muslin. Cut the cloth so as 
to cover both head and neck, leaving eye- 
holes and a hole for mouth and nose, also 
a large opening where the fearless circus 
rider may sit and work the pedals. Quaint 


figures cut out of gold, red or black paper 
may be pasted on by way of decoration. 


z& 


HE horse’s blanket should 
be stitched tothe first hoop 
on the neck, and not allowed 
to hang loose, as it would be 
certain to interfere with the 
free movement of the front 
wheel and bring the Arab 
steed into trouble. 

Figure 4 shows a cone made 
of cardboard, the edges of 
which are stitched or glued 
together and the whole covered 
with white or yellow paper 
for the head of the moa, the 
giant bird from New Zealand. 
Figure 5 is the neckhone, a 





A FEATHER DUSTER 
WILL DO FOR THE TAIL 





THE Moa 


BY THE AUTHOR 


stick with a. 
pad of rags 
or paper tied 
over the upper 
end. A sheet 
or other plain- 
colored cloth 
is stitched to 
the cone in 
such a manner 
that the Gra- 
pery will fall 
down and hide 
all but the feet 
and legs of the 
boy holding 1 
the neckbBne 
(Figure 6). 
Some black Sep 
paint or ink Ss 
may be used to 
mark the eyes 
and mouth on the paper cone, and the 
only living example of the giant bird 
is ready to be led around the ring 
before the eyes of the awe-stricken 
spectators. For an extra charge the 
strange bird will even allow one of the 
smaller spectators to ride on its back 
(the boy’s shoulders) around the ring. 
The manticore is an imaginary 
beast supposed to be a sort of lion 
with a human face. If any of your 
circus company owns a French poodle, 
or any sort of long-haired dog which 
can be shaved like a lion, it can be 
made into a very fine manticore by 
sewing a skirt on to a cheap false 
face. The mask may be held 
in place by tucking the skirt 
under the dog’s collar. 


z& 


HE ringmaster must have 
what appear to be high 
boots. A few cents’ worth 
of black paper muslin sewed 
over two pasteboard cylin- 
ders (Figure 11) will look 
like top-boots (Figures 12 
and 13). He must also wear 
tight-fitting knee-breeches, 
a dark coat and a high hat. 
The hat can be made by fitting 
a muslin-covered pasteboard 
top on to an ordinary black 
Derby hat (see Figures 7, 8, 
gand1o). Astanding collar 
and a plain white necktie 
will finish the costume. The 
ringmaster must have a long 
whip with which he must 
pretend to whip the clown 
when the latter tries his jokes 
at the ringmaster’s expense. 
A jersey or a tight-fitting undershirt will 
do duty for the circus rider’s upper garment, 
and if he can induce some one to make hima 
pair of light-colored trunks he can appear in 
his underclothes and no one will know but 
that he has on the regulation showman’s 
tights. A girl’s old turban hat set jauntily 
on the side of his head will add to the effect, 
especially if the turban be 
decorated with a long, curling 
feather. 

If the reader is not fortu- 
nate enough to possess some 
accommodating female rela- 
tive to help him out by kindly 
making the trunks, he may 
take an old pair of loose- 
fitting knickerbockers and cut 
the legs off just below the 
thigh; then cut slits near the 
bottom, through which he may 
run a piece of tape, as the 
pucker-string is run in the top 
of a marble-bag. With the 
trunks, the jersey and the hat 
his suit will be complete. 


Fig? 





Figid 
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O PUT on these trunks, turn them wrong 
side out and put them on upside down; 
then fasten the strings up as high on the legs 
as they will go, after which reach down and 
turn the breeches up until they come to the 
proper place around the waist. It will then 


be seen that the trunks are right side out. 
The cloth folds over and conceals the strings. 





Take an old 
soft felt hat 
(Figure 14) 
and soak it 
well in warm 
or hot water; 
then put it 
over the blunt 
end of a bed- 
post or any 
similar object 
and firmly but 
steadily pull 
down the brim 
(Figure 15) 
until the 
crown is given the conical form of the headgear 
of the clown. A pair of pajamas will make 
an excellent suit of clothes for the clown. 
Hoist the pantaloons up under the arms and 
fasten them there; then put garters around 
the ankles. Belt in the upper garment at the 
waist and put elastic garters on the wrists. 
Persuade your sister, mother or aunt to make 
a ruff for your neck from a piece of stiff white 
muslin, and you will have as good a clown’s 
suit as is seen in the real circus. When 
making up for the ring, take some common 
flour and put it in a piece of mosquito netting ; 





PAJAMAS WILL MAKE A SUIT FOR THE CLOWN 


with this, powder your hair, face and neck 
until all is white as the driven snow; then wet 
a towel and -uark dut a big, laughing mouth. 
You will then be ready to caper into the 
ring, toss a somersault, and throw your 
peaked hat at the ringmaster. 


Editor’s Note—The following articles in this 
series have been published: 


A Boys’ Underground Club House . June 
A Boys’ Club House on the Water . July 
A Back-Yard Fish Pend . > August 


In the November issue Mr. Beard will describe 
* A Wild-West Show in the House.”’ 
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To any 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to 
send for our catalogue and investigate the 


rson who intends to buy nice 


itive advantages of buying 
rom Factory at Factory Prices.” 
This space is too small to give full 
details, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture. 
Z 


Turkish 
Rocker 
$29.50 bes 


luxurious Turkish 
rocker, No. 677, 
| direct from factory, 
Sreigzht prepaid, 
sent “On Approv- 
al,” to be returned 
at our expeuse if 
not itively the 
best leather rocker 
ever sold at so low 
a price. 
COVERED with 
best quality machine- ~ 
buffed GENUINE leather. Has genuine hair cushions, tufted 
¢ back, spring rockers and ball-bearing casters. Choice of 
( maroon, olive-green or russet-color leather. At retail a 
similar rocker custs $45 to $60 


¢ 
‘ Ladies Mahogany Desk 
: $9.05 Beri divect trom 


the Sageecy. fretgns prepete, 
sent “On Approval,” to be 
returned af our expense if 
not positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. A dainty birthday, 
Christmas or wedding gift. 
FRONT is figured mahogany, 
tastily inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both back 
» and front, two locks. Small drawer 
inside, places for paper, pen, ink, 
etc. Bottom of large drawer is of 
pretty bird's-eye maple. Trimmings are all solid brass (not 
plated), including the crest. This desk is polished like a piano, 
and from a dealer will cost $15 to $20. 


“Macey” 


Desks 
$19.85 bev 


“Macey” desk, 
No. 10-H, direct 
from the factory, 
Sreight pre- 
paid, sent “On 
Approval,” 

to be returned 
atour expense 
if not positively 
the best roll-top 
desk ever sold at the price. 


Direct 








VATENT APPLIED FORK 

Ask jor Catalogue. 

to all points east of the Mis- 

sissippi and north of South 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 

Write for our Complete Catalogue 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
~ Direct from the Factory --~ 


We Prepay Freight 


Carolina. 





Ask for Catalogue. } 
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“ONY 99 


Shape, Elasticity and Durability. 


at your retailer's, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, = #l#04e, 


BLACK HOSIERY 





“ONYX” brand is the standard for 
Black Hosiery, and ts specially noted for 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If you cannot obtai 
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W YORK 








MOTHERS! 


We want you to know what St. Louis parents have 
known for over 27 years—that Famous sells Boys’ 
and Children’s good clothing cheaper than any 
other house in America. That’s a broad state- 
ment, but a true one. For example, we offer 


rated ae Stat 


that positively cannot be 
equaled anywhere under 
$5.00. All sizes, 7 to 16 years. 


THE MATERIALS 2.32:!2° 

cassimeres, 
cheviots and tweeds, in 
checks, plaids, mixtures, and 
solid blues and blacks—also 
worsteds, in new stripes and 
checks. They are lined, 
stayed and re-enforced so 
they’ll wear like iron and 
give solid satisfaction. 


THIS is only one of the many ex- 
traordinary values you'll 
find in our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue G. Send for it to-day. 


IT’S FREE It tells all about 
. 


men’s, boys’ and 
children’s clothing. It contains 
measurement blanks, sample 
pieces of goods, and colored pages 
showing the exact color, 
weave and trimmings of the 
made-up garments. It’ll save you money. 


Famous 










Morgan and Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Write for o 


Do You Stammer ? 


“The Origin of Stammering."’ Sent FREE, with full particuls 
regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage 








ir 


200-page book, 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 
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Illustrations from Photographs Submitted in a Prize Competition 
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Music Box 


HN . $6-00 upward 


Is the latest and most 
approved of all the 
Music Boxes with 
interchangeable Tune- 
Disks. 


The Piano cannot 
produce the ~ichness 
attained by the Olympia unless played by six or 
eight hands, and then the players must be experts. 
t is superior to every other make in® tone and 
simplicity of construction. ‘The durability you'll 
appreciate years from now, after inferior makes 
would have been worn out and useless. Disks are 
easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 


Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged 
without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—dancing, 
singing, instrumental sondies 2rings—hymns and Church 

| music, too, 


on receipt of price. We will 

Sent on Trial one the Oly mpi: ton ten days’ 
‘ou can return it, and 

get your money back, if a cate ly satisfied. Write 


F. G, OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or Inquire of Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers, 
AGENTS WANTED 
Insist on an OLYMPIA; ) 
| there is no “just as good.” | Catalogue FREE 


Send 10ce. for the Olympia edition of NEW WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY and VEST-POCKET LIBRARY 


F. G. Otto & Sons, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 








‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FNoe 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
The above illustration shows how a basement room may be made attractive to a boy. It was planned with the distinct purpose in view of having everything an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
convenient. The floor, which is cemented, is partly covered by a rag carpet and a braided rug. ‘The shelves contain favorite books and interesting conlaniea 
specimens. Pictures—mostly hunting scenes—adorn the walls, and all about there is evidence that the occupant is a lover of sports. 


Awarded the first prize in the Journal's contest. 
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BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano, Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, - New York, N.Y. 


The Catholic News 


3 Months for 10 Cents 


FOURTEENTH YEAR 


THIS GREAT FAMILY PAPER 
CONTAINS EVERY WEEK: 
All the News of the Catholic World. 
Fashions and Woman's Page. 











The interior of the room shown is an illustration of what may be This exceedingly attractive room owes its chief charm to the simplicity | Children's Page. 
accomplished by a boy with artistic tastes. It was entirely pl: inned and of its arrangement. The old brick fireplace, with its ornaments, gives the | One Continued Stor 
arranged by its owner. The disposition of the furniture is effective. room character, and the rug before it suggests an air of comfort. Fi Siete tee > Paul Fatt : 
Awarded a second prize in the Journal's ccntest. Awarded a second prize in the Journal's contest. ive-minute Sermon by Fauliat Fathers. 
Special Articles of Rare Interest. 
Illustrations by Special Artists. 
The News of the World Condensed. 
| Editorials on Timely Topics. 
| News and Information for Members of 
the League of the Sacred Heart. 
Columns . Complete 
70 Reading, INCLUDING Short Stories. 
THE CATHOLIC NEWS will be mailed every 
week for the next three months to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in silver or postage stamps. 
The regular subscription price is $1.00 per year. 
It is offered on trial for so small a sum of money 
simply to introduce it. Address 


The Catholic News 
5 BARCLAY STREET, - NEW YORK CITY 


STUYVESANT 
PIANOS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


The room here shown was planned by college students to display their This attic room was designed for the leisure hours of. a young art | $185.00 
} 




















individual tastes and interests. A wealth of posters of all sorts and student. The floor coverings are Navajo blankets. ‘The fireplace is of 
photographs of all sizes covers almost every inch of the wall space. unglazed brick, ornamented with bark. .Most of the furniture is antique. | ; ; re 
i i p i j eithe cash or easy monthly payments, f new " st 
Awarded a second prize in the Journal's contest. Awarded a second prize in the Journal's contest. “ry A. sewood finish, 7% octaves; fully warranted; durable 
reliable and of good tone quality 
Phis instrume ot may be exchanged at ti ithin f 
years from date it WEBER PIANO 
me WHEELOCK PIANO, wh ) a fair al j i 
or if exchanged within r the tull pri ill 


« atalogues ond full particulas 
mailed free to any address, 


WEBER WAREROOMS 


Corner Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, New York 
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HOME Ni i : othe ‘i r ! c 
ill particulars fr | 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE . 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH. | 
— | 
Send for ‘“ Preliminary Sketch-Bo« 
house ~~ cottage designs rang Pri { 00 
The arrangement of the canopy of tennis netting in this room is unique. The room illustrated above shows a charming corner composed of ing in cost from $750 to $2975. rice $ ° 
The net serves as a background for photographs, which are fastened to covered box-seats and soft cushions. The pictures are tastefully hung, CHARLES EDGAR BATES, Architect 
each side. The box-seat forms an inviting corner by a sunny window. and the posters adorning the frieze give a touch of color. Though not / itec aa 
Awarded a second prize in the Journal's contest. showing any novel features, it is an attractive room. | 323-324 Lemcke Blidg., ° Indianapolis, Ind. 
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By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 


THE SIXTH OF THE DOMESTIC LESSONS FOR 1899 


ESIDES the hygienic combi 
nations of vegetables with 
meats there -is also an 
esthetic side to their 
arrangement. . While mut- 
ton and potatoes are not, 
perhaps, an unwise com- 
bination, they certainly are 
not an attractive one. We 
are all apt to fall into conventional ways which 
frequently are more or less correct, not 
because we know they are right, but because 
other people do so. Thus we really spend 
our lives in copying those whom we consider 
a little in advance of ourselves in the ways 
of the world. Potatoes, having little or no 
flavor, are better and more easily borne by 
the palate than many other vegetables, con- 
sequently they are in some families served 
daily. They are truly bulk foods, containing 
starch dilutant, but are valuable when added 
to the more concentrated diet of meat. The 
average housewife is apt to arrange that 
which is most convenient, irrespective of 
proper cooking or proper combinations. 


a 
All Combinations Should Please the Eye 


A combinations of meat and vegetables 

should be made to please the eye, then 
the palate, then the stomach; and strange as 
it may seem, those which please the eye in 
nine cases out of ten please also the stomach. 
The man who selects his food with care, giv- 
ing thought to their combinations and prepara- 
tion, is certainly wise. Nature should teach 
us how to live. Deviations from the laws of 
Nature blunt our instincts so that we can 
hardly tell what Nature is, and we are 
tempted not only to take greater quantities 
of food than our economy requires, but of a 
more stimulating and mixed nature. Self- 
indulgence often leads to over-feeding, and 
this to a lack of thought regarding the qual- 
ity as well as the quantity of food ingested. 
When one eats until he can take no more and 
still has an unsatisfied feeling, the combina- 
tions, as a rule, are at fault. For instance, 
the body has a certain number of elements 
that each day must be nourished. If, in the 
combinations taken, only two-thirds are truly 
food, the remaining one-third keeps us ill at 
ease with a gnawing for sustenance. 


& 
Certain Things Seem Made to Go Together 


HERE seems to be almost an unwritten 
law that certain things are appropriate to 
serve together: for instance, mutton boiled 
or roasted with rice; broiled chops with 
creamed or hashed potatoes; chicken with 
rice or potato croquettes; baked or French 
fried potatoes (if one can digest them) with 
steak; baked or mashed potatoes with roasted 
beef; macaroni with duck or woodcock. 
Group with these some pleasing combina- 
tions of green or succulent vegetables. For 
instance, for supper or luncheon, broiled 
chops, creamed potatoes and peas, or a made 
dish such as chicken timbale, cream sauce 
and peas, or sweetbreads and peas; following 
this an asparagus or a lettuce salad, or, if 
preferred, a mayonnaise of tomato or celery. 
For a roast beef dinner the green vegeta- 
ble may be spinach, cauliflower, daintily 
cooked cabbage, Brussels sprouts, string or 
very young Lima beans. With boiled beef, 
turnips or carrots and plain boiled potatoes, 
followed by lettuce salad with French dress- 
ing; or such dishes as cold-slaw, celery or 
sliced tomatoes in place of salad. With 
boiled mutton always serve caper sauce, 
boiled rice and stewed turnips; if in the 
spring, peas or asparagus tips. With breaded 
chops, tomato sauce and peas. With lamb, 
mint «sauce, rice and peas. With roast 
turkey, potato croquettes and boiled onions, 
followed by the usual dinner salad. 


a& 
What May be Served with Game 


TUFF ducks with potatoes and chopped 
English walnuts or celery, and serve with 
them browned turnips, cranberry or grape 
jelly. Geese should be stuffed with potatoes, 
flavored with onion, and served with apple 
sauce and browned turnips or sauerkraut. 
With wild duck serve macaroni, or as with 
birds, roasted or broiled, lettuce salad with 
French dressing, or an orange salad, which 
consists of pieces of orange placed on lettuce 
leaves, the grape fruit or shaddock pulp on 
lettuce leaves, with just a little salt, pepper 
and olive oil. 








Editor's Note--This is the sixth of a series of 
Domestic Lessons contributed by Mrs. Rorer 
during 1899. Previous articles have been: 
Carving and Serving Meats and Game, January 
Little Dinners by Eighteen of My Girls, Mey 
The A BC of Ice-Cream Making, une 
Cooking Over All Sorts of Fuel, uly 
Dainty Meals for Small Families, September 

In the November Journal Mrs. Rorer will write 
on “Children’s Excessive Use of Sweets,"’ and 
also on **‘ The Boarding-House Tabic."’ 


Vegetables Served as a Separate Course 
ANY vegetables are much nicer served 
alone—that is, as a separate course. 
Among these are asparagus, stuffed cabbage, 
cauliflower, the globe artichokes, spaghetti 
and macaroni. A salad simple in its com- 
position, like lettuce, chicory, endive, with 
plain French dressing, is the every-day dinner 
salad. This may be varied by placing upon 
the lettuce a little chopped tomato, chopped 
radish, a truffle, or a chopped mushroom, or 
just a little onion juice and chopped parsley. 
In the spring, chives and chervil, when one 
can get them. The salads composed of meat 
mixed with a green vegetable, such as 
lettuce, dressed with mayonnaise dressing, 
are supper or luncheon salads, and should 
not follow a heavy dinner. 

In arranging bills-of-fare for luncheon 
select a cream soup; this, for a simple home 
lunch, would be followed immediately by the 
main meat course, which may be a warmed- 
over dish such as croquettes, soufflé, 
boudins, timbales, a_ pilaff, a cannelon, 
Hamburg steaks or broiled chops, or even a 
plain steak; the latter, however, is rather 
expensive. One vegetable or a salad may be 
served with the meat dish. Follow with a 
simple sweet, either stewed figs, stuffed 
and stewed dates, fresh fruits, or a cup 
custard, a rice soufflé, an old-fashioned rice 
pudding, and, if you like, a cup of tea. 


za 
With Dishes of Fish and Some of Meat 


ITH fish, potatoes are always served: 
with boiled fish, little plain boiled 
potato balls with parsley sauce, and cucum- 
bers with French dressing; with broiled fish, 
French fried potatoes and a cucumber sauce 
made by grating and seasoning cucumber 
and adding a littte whipped cream. With 
baked fish, which is usually stuffed with 
bread, a tomato sauce, plain boiled potatoes 
and stewed cucumbers with English drawn 
butter. With a planked fish, maitre d’hétel 
butter, potato puff and cucumbers with 
French dressing. With smelts, sauce tartare. 
With brown stews of beef, dumplings and 
stewed carrots may be served. With a 
fricandeau of veal, a macedoine of vegetables, 
which is made by cooking separately in 
water turnips, carrots, peas and French 
beans; when done, drain, mix, and simmer 
for a few minutes in a rich brown sauce. 
After dishing the meat arrange these neatly 
at the ends of the platter, pouring the sauce 
overall. Sippets of bread, cut into triangles, 
and curled parsley may garnish the dish. 


& 
Arranging for a Simple Home Dinner 


SIMPLE home dinner may begin with a 

clear soup, made from the bones left 
from the roasts and steaks, or it may be a 
clear tomato soup, heating and stimulating 
rather than nutritious. Follow this by a joint 
or poultry with vegetables, two only, then 
the dinner salad with toasted wafers or bread 
sticks, or toast and cheese, pineapple, plain 
American cheese, cream cheese, or the more 
expensive ripe cheeses, such as Roquefort, 
Gruyére or Brie. A simple dessert of 
Bavarian cream, caramel custard, rice 
meringue, soufflé, and a small cup of coffee 
may close the dinner. 

To make this meal more elaborate serve 
either fish or an entrée immediately after the 
soup. For a still more elaborate dinner a 
game course may be served with the salad. 
Then dessert and coffee with wafers and 
cheese. Salted almonds and olives may be 
on the dinner-table and remain there during 
the entire meal. Olives may be passed after 
the soup and during the meal, and the 
almonds passed with and after the dessert. 
If bonbons are on the table, pass them at the 
end of the dinner. After dinner coffee may 
be taken at the table or in the Jibrary, or out 
on the porch or the roof-garden in summer 
time, or in the parlor in winter. 


a& 
Other Combinations Which are Pleasing 


UCH salads as chicken, lobster, fish or crab 
may be served for evening collations, 
cold suppers or at luncheon. Deviled crabs, 
lobster cutlets and fish cutlets are usually 
served at luncheon as second course, preced- 
ing the meat course. PAté de foie gras may be 
served as first course at luncheon, taking the 
place of soup. Inthis country, shellfish, such 
as oysters on the half shell and little neck 
clams, are served before the soup course. 
With pork, beans, apple sauce and turnips 
may be served. With roasted veal, potato or 
rice croquettes or baked tomatoes. Serve 
one starchy vegetable and one green vege- 
table with the main meat dish; with entrées, 
serve one vegetable only. With mutton, Lima 
beans may be served, and with corned beef 
any one of the green vegetables. With all 
poultry and game, and with roast mutton, a 
tart jelly of some kind is usually provided. 
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Combinations Used by Vegetarians 

EGETARIANS serve peas, beans and 

lentils in the place of meat, with accom- 
panying starchy foods, such as _ potatoes, 
macaroni, cabbage leaves or rice. Where 
eggs, milk and cheese are used, the dilutant 
or bulk foods may be bread, potatoes or 
macaroni. Cheese with macaroni and to- 
matoes makes a perfect food. 

With macaroni we class spaghetti and all 
other Italian pastes. These form the every- 
day food of the Italian laborer. As the 
Italians usually add tomato sauce, they have 
in a single dish nitrogenous food (cheese), 
starchy food (macaroni), and the succulent 
vegetable (tomato). Such combinations 
save much labor in dish-washing, as the 
whole may be served on a single platter. 
This is true also of masked meats. By this 
I mean adding some vegetable to the meat 
and then baking or frying the combination, as 
in masked chops. To mask chops, broil them 
slightly, then heap on one side in a dainty 
mound of mashed sweet or white potatoes; 
dip in egg, roll in breadcrumbs and fry in 
smoking-hot fat. Serve with peas. Cutlets 
may be served in the same way. 


a 
Combinations Which are Usual and Right 


HERE is a large class of food whose place 
is not determined by conventionality; for 
instance, terrapin. 
sea, its proper place is in the game course, 
following the sherbet or punch at a dinner. 
The epicure, however, wants his terrapin 
first, while his appetite is keen. Deviled 
oysters, creamed fish, cush @ /a Reine—in 
fact, all made dishes of oysters, clams or fish, 
served en coguille, should be accompanied 
with cucumber sauce and plain bread or rolls. 
At luncheon, sardiries with bread are fre- 
quently served first. With fried oysters, 
cold-slaw, cabbage or tomato salad and brown 
bread. Broiled mackerel is usually served 
with fried cornmeal mush; fricassee of 
chicken with baked dumplings, or rice, and 
fried tomatoes. Fish croquettes, sauce 
Hollandaise and plain boiled potato balls; 
sweetbreads with peas and mushrooms. 
With soup, a thick piece of bread, soup sticks 
or croutons—which are small squares of 
toasted bread. A crown roast of mutton is 
served with a pyramid of potatoes that have 
been mashed, moulded and browned, and a 
green vegetable such as peas, asparagus or 
spinach. Loin cutlets are served with brown, 
tomato or sorrel sauce, hashed brown pota- 
toes and peas. String beans, browned 
parsnips or boiled carrots may, in the winter 
season, accompany roasted beef. With 
kidney, bacon, either boiled or carefully 
fried, is served; with eggs, bacon. 


& 
Proper Sauces and Jellies with Meats 


ITH a fricassee of calf’s heart the dish 
should be garnished with triangles of 


toast. With beef’s heart, if it be boiled and 


As it is the game of the | 


then browned, a macedoine, or string beans | 


and stuffed potatoes, or parsnip fritters and 
string beans. The heart being stuffed with 
bread gives sufficient starchy food. With 
calf’s head serve sauce vinaigrette and brown 


bread. With calf’s brains, tomato sauce and 
peas. With panned rabbit, stuffed potatoes 
and scalloped tomatoes. With jugged 


rabbit, onions and carrots cooked in the jug 
with the rabbit, the liquor made into a brown 
sauce and all served in one dish. Corn loaf 
or brown bread may be served with jugged 


rabbit. Currant jelly with mutton or | 
venison. Sour grape jelly with wild turkey 
and duck. Crafiberries with chicken and 
turkey. Apple sauce with goose and pork. 


Beef olives should be garnished with thin 
slices of bacon broiled and rolled, the dish 
garnished with corn fritters. With broiled 


chicken, cream sauce, flannel cakes or 
waffles. With panned. chicken, cream 
mushroom sauce, muffins or waffles. 


Supréme of chicken is universally served 
with supréme sauce, mushrooms and peas. 
String beans accompany boiled ham. 


a 
Foods Which Help to Make Tissue 


N DIVIDING our foods it is wise to 
remember that the nitrogenous foods, as 
the name indicates, contain nitrogen, and 
that they have for their basis albumen, fibrin, 
gluten, casein and legumin. The principal 
foods of this class are of animal origin, with 
the exception of old peas, beans and lentils, 
and the gluten of wheat. This class is easily 
converted into tissue-making material, con- 
sequently is needed in smaller quantities 
than the heat or force foods, which are called 
carbonaceous, and which are found among 
the starches, sugars and fats—the first two of 
vegetable origin, the latter produced both 
from vegetables and animals. As these give 
heat and force to the body they should con- 
stitute two-thirds of our food. The third 
class—the inorganic foods, water, salts, 
phosphate of lime and iron—cannot in them- 
selves support life, yet we could not live 
without them. Water enters into the compo- 
sition of the body’s tissues and is the 
greatest conveyor of the foods. The salts are 
found both in vegetable and animal food; 
and thus it is readily seen that each sort of 


food should fulfill one or more of the body’s | 


requirements, and that perfect nutrition 
comes only from wise combinations. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Mrs. Rorer's 
Answers,’’ will be found on page 48 of this issue 
of the Journal. 
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RALSTON 


Breakfast in 5 Minutes 
for 2c. stamp 


. . 
Five Minutes Pcie" brea: 
ast time Is 
enough to cook it in; all other 
Breakfast Foods take at least 
four times as long. Every 
housekeeper appreciates the 


worth of this cooking quality. 
of Ralston Breakfast Iood 


One Cup makes a good | 


breakfast for five per- 

sons —that’s 
economy for 
you un- 
equaled by 
any other 
Breakfast Food 
for its price, or 
any other price. 
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Sd 


It’s in the 
Cooking 


that great advan- 
tages appear, as 
well as in the short 
time and the small 





quantity required 
to prepare it for 
breakfast. 


2-Ib. phy. the 


A Single Boiler Does It 


Anything you can boil 6 cups of water 
in will & the work (it takes 6 cups 
of water to one cup-‘of Kalston 

Breakfast ood), and that’s why 

it only costs 3 cents for enough 

for breakfast for 5 persons. 


If eaten regularly for breakfast it insures 


A FORTUNE IN GOOD HEALTH 


It is made from wheat rich in gluten. Indorsed by the 

Ralston Health Club as “the only perfect, and by far 

the most healthful breakfast food in the country.” As¢ 

Lf he does not keep tt, send us his name and 
for sample: 


2 Cents Sraavus’ Breakfast 
PURINA MILLS, 820 Gratiot Street, St. Louis 





A Bath Tub 








manufactured by us is sure to give 
satisfaction; and if it bears our guar- 
antee, ‘*S. M.Co.,’’ you will be sure, 
in getting it, to get the best. 


NPR RR ne 


Standard Manufacturing Company 
BOX D, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Samples May be Seen at Our Show Rooms: 


415 Ashland Block, Chicago. 

81 lulton Street, New York. 

10 St. John Street, Montreal. 

18 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Court and Franklin Streets, Buffalo. 
260 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 

53L Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 








Do Not Stain 
the Hands or 
Spot the Vessel 


(Except Green and Purple) 


Each package colo 
silk, wool or cotfon «! 
one boiling. Fadeles: 
If your dealer does not hay 


durable colors. 
it send us his name, and we will send you 
one package free—any color. 


MONROE DRUG COMPANY 


UNIONVILLE, MO. 



































THE LADIES’ 


FIFTY DELICIOUS DISHES 


Of Which These Are the First Ten 
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CANNELON OF BEEF WITIL MACARONI A L’ITALIENNE, 
Chop some round of beef. Soak breadcrumbs in cold water, put in a cloth 
and wring. Add well-beaten eggs, onion juice, mace, salt, paprika. Form 
a roll of crumbs and meat, and bake. Serve on macaroni, adding a hot 
sauce of butter, flour, salt, paprika, stock, tomato pulp and grated cheese. 





APPLES WITIL RENNET CUSTARD. Makea syrup of sugar and 
water; place in it apples which have been pared and cored. Cook until 
tender. Set in individual dishes and sprinkle with chopped almonds. Heat 
sweetened milk and add liquid rennet. When cold pour it around the 
cooked apples and garnish with candied cherries and whipped cream. 





TOMATO JELLY WITH NUT SALAD. Cook tomatoes; season 
with celery, onion, cloves, bay leaf, salt, pepper and paprika. Add gela 
tine dissolved in water; pour into a mould. When cold fill centre with 
shredded cabbage, pecan nuts, a sweet red pepper, cooked and _ sliced, 
mixed with dressing made of egg yolks, vinegar, salt, butter and mustard. 





BROWN BREAD WITH RAISINS. Sift one cupful each of corn- 
meal, rye neal and entire wheat flour; add one teaspoonful of salt, two 
and a half of soda, two of melted butter, one cupful and three-fourths of 
water, three-fourths of a cupful of molasses, a few raisins. Heat, turn 
into a mould and steam four hours. Decorate with bunches of raisins. 


POACHED EGGS WITIL SPINACH A LA CREME. Cook half a 
peck of spinach in boiling salted water until tender; drain and chop. 
Cook two tablespoonfuls of butter in two of flour; mix with anianeh, 
and add half a cupful of cream and a little salt and pepper. Slightiy 
cook, spread on toast, and top with poached egg and chopped parsley. 


CREAMED CORNED BEEF AU GRATIN. Scald, over hot water, 
milk, a little onion and chopped celery. Add to it creamed butter and 
flour, and cook a little longer, first straining off the vegetables. When 
slightly thick add cubes of corned beef and a dash of pepper. Turn 
out, cover with cracker crumbs stirred into melted butter, and own. 


APRICOT BAVARIOSE WITIL SNOW EGGS. Sift canned apri 
cots; add sugar, lemon juice and dissolved gelatine. When cold fold in 
whipped cream, Arrange snow eggs and quartered apricots alternately 
in a mould and cover with the mixture. Snow ewegs are formed of whites 
of egg and powdered sugar made firm in hot water, then cooled. 


, 

CHICKEN SAUTE WITH CAULIFLOWER, Cut a young chicken 
as if fora fricassee; parboil, drain and set aside after seasoning with salt, 
pepper and a little lemon and onion juice. Drain again, roll in flour and 
sauté in hot fat. Arrange on a serving-dish, Divide a hot boiled cauli 
flower, dispose about the chicken, and serve with cream sauce. 
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BOSTON BAKED BEANS. Soak beans over night. Parboil until 
half tender. Change the water and add a little soda. Put half the beans 
in a pot with the pork. Add the rest of the beans, cover with hot water; 
add a little mustard, salt and molasses. Bake eight hours, keeping them 
covered with hot water until the last hour, when they will brown. 





FOWL ON A MOUND OF RICE WITH MUSHROOMS. Truss 
a fowl, lay on it slices of salt pork, and steam over water in which is 
celery and onion. Place dreined buttered boiled rice on a dish and put 
the fowl upon it. Garnish with mushrooms, Add to the strained chicken 
liquor, flour, butter, cream and two egg yolks. 


| One Thousand 
| Five Hundred Dollars 


Will be given for the best FIFTEEN 
STORIES about the remarkable 


Sorosis Shoes 


Now so universally worn by women. 


Pree: FiVe Hundred Dollars 
Pie: TWO Hundred and Fifty Dollars 


Etc. 


This Offer, made by the Manufacturers 
of Sorosis, is to 


Women Only 
Send for Full Particulars to 


A. E. LITTLE AND COMPANY 
No. 75 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. 


Note e There is nothing more attractive and helpful to 

* romance than a handsome foot. SOROSIS as ap- 
| slied to shoes is now a hoygehold word, and means 
| all that is “— The knowing one is aware that SOROSIS 
makes her feet look well and feel well. 








Edison New 
Process Phono- 
graph Records 
are the only records 
without a harsh sur- 


face. 






This rough- 
ness is disagreeably 
audible, and also 

| prevents recording 
| a sitet the true tone- 
quality of the instrument or voice. 

ee 

They require no 
than 


more care 
tea-cup, and are the 
only records of sound now made 
that are both loud and clear. 


your 


National Phonograph Company 
NEW YORK 


NONE GENUINE 
wiTHOoUuT 
THIS 






Q Ediren. 

ANDERSON’S 
Concentrated 

2 SOUPS 


Finest Quality 














Put up in 


“LITTLE TINS” 


10 cts. 


Makes a Quart 
We furnish the soup 
You furnish the water 


Ask your Grocer for them, 
and look for the trade-mark of 
the “Monk.” 

If he does not have them, send 
us his name and we'll give you a 
Sample for 4 cents (stamps) 

(Mention variety desired 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 














MOST DELICIOUS 


SSERT JELLY 
ESOME AND PURE. 
OKA EX BROMANGELON 
BOILING WATER. 


“ORANGE ‘CHERRY. 

RY STRAWBERRY 

| PACKAGE.” CASE OF 2 DOL. PACKAGES, & 3.°° 
GET IT * FROM YOUR GROCER. 

ReKEEP iT SEND’ US AMOUNT IM STAMPS 

DER WE PAY POSTAGE Ok EXPRESS 


ALSERG 311 W. 40 ST.NewYorK 


































Perhaps in no other part of the United States have we come so near to developing 4 
distinctive style of architecture as in California, where the wealth of semitropical growty 
has been matched by the liberality of taste of the house-builders. The charming regyjts 
attained may be gathered from this collection of photographs. 














One of the characteristics of California houses is the comparatively flat roofs, even where they depart 
from the prevailing style, as in this example, which has been largely influenced by Colonial work, yet is 
different from the usual type. ‘The wall, built of pebble and cement, is a distinctive feature, and is reminiscent 
of the flint wall of English towns. The stones used are cleverly graded in size. 
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A very attractive combination of pebble or cobble wall and shingle-work, with long, low lines and fine 
color contrast. The fence on the left-hand side is a very happy combination of rustic stone, lattice and 
post fencing, and harmonizes well with landscape and house. ‘This house would not be out of place any. 
where in the United States. It is full of suggestions to the prospective builder. 























The effect of the deep shadows of overhanging eaves and arched porches, in contrast with the simple, A_ gambrel-roof house, with an unusual arrangement of windows snd a very striking stair tower. ‘The 
brilliant plaster wall, is well shown in this photograph. ‘There is nothing more attractive than white walls roof-lines are pleasing. ‘The third floor is used only to protect the other floors from the heat. The 
among luxuriant foliage. The vines and plants about the porch and arcade add the necessary touch of color plan of living on two floors only in a country house is growing in favor wherever there is land enough 
and detail to a most attractive picture. ‘The house would be simple almost to bareness without these adjuncts. and expense is not the first consideration, and it is one that is to be heartily commended. 
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A house of the Spanish or Italian style, without any of the Moorish Except for the pebble walls and chimney, this house might be An excellent and original adaptation of the Spanish style, with 
influence. ‘The arcaded porch is the chief feature and ornament. located anywhere. Although not a distinctive California type in any some suggestions borrowed from the French manor house, ine 
‘The open loggia in the third story is an attractive feature, making way, it is none the less attractive, and serves to break up what open loggia and the porch and terrace are charming, and the simple, 
an ideal place for a cool and quiet outlook, might become a tiresome monotony. heavy gables and dormer-pierced roof are most effective. 





























A. distinctively Spanish scheme, wii!) Moorish detail over the main entrance and in some of the window s, Although much more intricate and elaborate in parts, this house suggests the Japanese w: n many 
which, however, has been modified to meet the requirements of the modern American type. ‘The walls ways, particularly the porch and porte-cochére, which are especially noteworthy. The main rit, © ith its 
are, as they should be, finished in rough er, getting all necessary detail and effect from outline and from pointed gable ends, recalls the roofs of Japan and China. There is no reason why these East: countries 
the intricate work in windows and pore The square openings in the first story are good features should not be drawn upon for suggestions in building, if their ideas are modified. 
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The style developed has been influenced more or less by the old Spanish architecture, 
and by the remains of Spanish-American buildings in the western and southwestern 
parts of the country; the Spanish architecture in its turn having been largely influenced 
by the Moors and their Eastern ideas of luxury. 
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A notable variation is shown in the architecture of this house. Evidently no expense has been spared, 
yet it retains the home look, in spite of cut stone and massive walls. It will be noticed that most of these 
California houses confine the living-rooms to the first and second floors. In this case the roof floor seems 
to be hardly more than a ventilated loft, providing the essential storage room, 
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A modification of the Colonial type, showing great variety of color and texture effect in Stonework and 
shingle which, however, does not destroy the dignity of the design. The low, broad corner tower, the 
chimney and circular window on the end, make a most successful combination, The entrance porch, with 
steps at the end, is also a happy idea, and the whole house fits the surroundings admirably. 


























This example not only shows traces of the Moorish and Spanish influence, but also has a_ distinctly 
Oriental look about it, reminding one of the houses of India even more than of those of Spain, ‘The double 
loggia, with the room and bay between, is a novel and attractive feature, and the perfectly simple first-floor 
treatment is to be commended, Note the suggestion of Oriental lattice-work in the porch rail. 








‘The Where the out-of-doors is the main and best part of life a more attractive summer home than the above 

rhe would be hard to contrive. It is suggestive of rest and relief from the daily cares that encumber most of 

ugh our lives, and invites one to the country for the country’s sake, not for its own—as a summer house should. 

The simple roof-lines and delicate detail harmonize most charmingly with the surroundings. 
, 

——_— 

with The gambrel roof always gives a house a “homey” look, and A distinctly Spanish type, with diapered wall and tiled roof, but 

rhe while one expects to see it along the Eastern coast rather than upon 
mple, the Western, it makes a pleasant variety, and cannot be said to be 
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out of place anywhere in the country. 








A combination of Colonial-Moorish work is shown in this house, 


departing from the original type in the great width of windows. which at first sight seems rather unusual, ‘The general scheme is 
This takes away from the massive look of the old work, but adds 
much to the comfort and practicability of the house. 


good, and the open terrace adds much to the dignity of the house. 
The arched porch on the side is also a pleasing feature. 











One (oes not often see two great palm trees set formally before the entrance of such an up-to date house as 
, above, but no one can complain that there is lack of harmony or any jarring note In the guentinastom, 
ane house has much to commend it to one’s attention and admiration. ‘he almost absolute lack of 
@labors:e detail is one of the chief charms of this residence. 




















This plaster-and-pebble house strikes out in an altogether different direction from most of the others, 


being reminiscent of the Swiss chalet, yet totally different in scheme and detail. The bay, vith its peaked 
roof, might have come from Germany. Much of the detail is what is called Colonial he hole effect i 
unquestionably harmonious, and can neither be judged nor criticised by the ordinary standard 
25 
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THE LADIES’ 


POSITIONS UNDER UNCLE SAM 





O TRANSACT the immense 
business of our great Govern- 
ment, Uncle Sam employs in 
round numbers two hundred 
thousand men and women, 
exclusive of the soldiers and 
sailors of the Army and Navy 
Of this multitude of  office- 
holders seventy-five thousand 
are subject to the provisions of the Civil 
Service law, and their positions can be filled 
—as they become vacant—only by the 
appointment of those applicants whom the 
Civil Service Commission certify to be men- 
tally, physically and morally qualified. 

The majority of the other one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Federal office-holders 
are postmasters, all of whom are appointed 
without being subjected to the Civil Service 
examination, and may be removed at the 
discretion of the appointing power. As this 
method does not open the door of oppor- 
tunity to merit alone, these offices will not 
be further considered in this article. 


a 
Government Service Pays, and Pays Well 


oe pointing out the procedure 

necessary to secure appointment to 
office under the Civil Service regulations, as 
is my purpose in this article, I will answer 
the question that thousands of young men ask: 
** Does the Government service pay?’’ This 
question I can unhesitatingly answer in the 
affirmative. I am confident that there is nu 
one who has had any experience in the 
Government service who will not agree with 
me in saying that for routine work in subor- 
dinate positions larger salaries are paid by 
the Government than are paid to employees 
doing similar work for individual employers. 
It is also true, on the other hand, that the 
salaries of Government positions calling for 
executive ability, or special knowledge, and 
involving weighty responsibilities, are con- 
siderably smaller than those paid by outside 
employers for like services, and that men 
who are capable of filling the more respon- 
sible positions in the Government service 
can almost invariably secure larger remuner- 
ation, combined with greater opportunities of 
advancement, with individual employers. 
But the distinct pleasure or fascination of 
serving one’s country is apt to offset a larger 
salary, when it is coupled with the likelihood 
of finding less congenial surroundings and a 
less considerate employer. 

It is also often asked by those aspiring to 
Government positions if political influence is 
necessary in order to secure appointments. I 
am convinced that neither the politics of an 
applicant for office nor the indorsement of 
politicians are taken into consideration at 
all by the Civil Service Commissioners. In 
fact, the political beliefs of applicants are 
rarely known to the Commissioners or to 
those making the appointments. 


& 


Government Positions Always in Demand 


NATURALLY, positions under the Govern- 
ment are in demand, and it is not al- 
together an easy matter to secure an appoint- 
ment to one. It must be remembered, in 
connection with this, that a large number of 
men and women are ambitious to serve the 
country, and the army of applicants is grow- 
ing year by year. If one can perform well 
some ‘kind of work that the Government 
wants done, and can ascertain the Govern- 
ment’s needs in this respect, entrance to the 
service is not so difficult. But it would be 
practically useless for one capable only of 
doing clerical work to attempt to secure a 
position in the Government service. If one, 
however, has any technical training—is a 
bookkeeper, a stenographer and typewriter, 
or,a lawyer, or is schooled in any special 
line of work—he will have a fair chance of 
appointment. But he should have a very 
good knowledge of whatever kind of work 
he puts forward in support of his claim for 
appointment, for the competition is exceed- 
ingly sharp, and the contestants are many. 


z& 
Civil Service Examinations Twice a Year 


- ORDER to decide upon the relative 
qualifications of those who apply for 
positions, the Civil Service Commission sub- 
mits each applicant to an examination. 
These examinations are held twice every 
year—March or April and September or 
October—in every State inthe Union. There 
are also special examinations held at inter- 
vals between the semi-annual ones, as the 
necessity of the service demands. 

During the fiscal year 1898, forty-five thou- 
sand seven hundred and twelve men and 
women sought to qualify themselves for 
appointment to office through ‘the Civil 
Service Commission examinations, and of 
this number thirty thousand:six hundred and 
sixty passed, and were listed as eligible for 
appointment in the different departments of 
the Government. In the same year there 
were places in the service for but seven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy. 





Educational Qualifications Which are Necessary 

CAN .best show the educational! qualifica- 

tions necessary to pass the examination 
test by giving the statistical records of 
the Commission for a year. In 1897, for 
instance, of the six hundred and sixty- -Six 
appointed to the departmental service, two 
hundred and twenty-five persons had common- 
school educations only; one hundred and 
twenty-three attended high schools; ninety- 
five had academic educations; sixty-four had 
business college training, and one hundred 
and fifty-nine had attended coliege. The 
preponderance of the number of successful 
applicants with but a common-school educa- 
tion may possibly be accounted for by the 
presumption that, in addition to their knowl- 
edge of the English branches, they had had 
some special technical training. 

For many positions requiring skilled and 
unskilled laborers no examination is neces- 
sary. The applicants, however, are com- 
pelled to furnish satisfactory proof that they 
are competent and capable. Those applying 
for positions as skilled laborers must also 
furnish proof that they have served an 
apprenticeship in the kind of work they seek, 
and that they have had some experience. 


az 
Physical Examinations Must Be Passed 


N EARLY all applicants for appointment to 

Government positions are further sub- 
jec ted to a physical examination, for it is the 
aim of the Commission to select those who 
are best qualified in every way to give the 
Government efficient service, and health is 
therefore regarded as an important factor. 
In furtherance of this purpose each applicant 
must furnish a certificate of good moral 
character, and must also be a citizen—native- 
born or naturalized—of the United States. 
There is a wide variation in the age limit of 
the several departments. At fourteen a boy 
is eligible for appointment to some positions, 
and, between sixty and seventy, men may be 
chosen to fill certain places. These extremes 
are rarely reached, however. 

Quite as wide in range as the age limit is 
the rate of compensation. For skilled and 
unskilled labor the Government pays prob- 
ably ten per cent. more than is paid for the 
same work by individual employers; the 
salary usually paid to a beginner in any of 
the Departments at Washington is nine hun- 
dred dollars, though it may be eight hundred 
and forty, seven hundred and twenty, or six 
hundred. Under the Civil Service rules the 
higher positions are filled by promotions. 


a 
Appointments are Made from the Lists 
PPOINTMENTS are made by the heads 
of bureaus from the list of eligibles 
certified by the Civil Service Commission. 
When a vacancy occurs the names of the 
three whose examination markings show 
them to be the best qualified to perform the 
special service desired are forwarded to the 
bureau chief, and from these the law makes 
it compulsory that the selection be made. 
After selection an appointee is taken on 
probation for six months, and if his work 
during that period is satisfactory he is con- 
tinued in the service indefinitely, and can 
only be removed for specific causes—upon 
charges formally presented and proven. The 
dismissals from the service are less than three 
per cent. per annum for all causes, and the 
probationers who fail to secure permanent 
appointments are less than one per cent. 
While an applicant may take whichever of 
the examinations he chooses, he has no 
voice in the selection of a position, but is 
appointed by the Commission to whatever 
kind of work his examination papers show 
him to have the most aptitude. 


a& 
Women are Eligible to Certain Positions 


wy are eligible for appointment to 
many branches of the Government 
service upon precisely the same conditions 
as men. The question of sex does not enter 
into the matter when there are vacant posi- 
tions which are open to women. At the 
present time there are one-sixth as many 
women as men in the service. The preju- 
dice that formerly existed against the appoint- 
ment of women is disappearing, and in 1898, 
of four hundred and eighteen persons ap- 
pointed to positions in the Departments at 
Washington, one hundred and ninety were 
females. In addition to clerical capacities, 
women are appointed assistant microscopists, 
nurses, translators, teachers, matrons, tele- 
graph operators, stenographers and _ type- 
writers, as well as to places requiring skilled 
and unskilled workers. As assistant micro- 
scopists they have the first chance of selec- 
tion, there being always a demand _ for 
capable women in this line. 

The Government employs men skilled in 
all the trades and professions—in fact, nearly 
all the vocations are represented in Uncle 
Sam’s great army of breadwinners. The 
competition may be said to be open to skilled 
workers as well as to professional men. 
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Operators of Typewriters are in Demand 
y IS strange, perhaps, that in this day of 

seemingly abundant typewriting machine 
operators the Government finds the supply of 
skillful men operators scarcely equal to its 
demand. Numerous other special workers 
are frequently asked for, and by watching 
the needs of the Government through the 
publications of the Civil Service Commission 
one mav find a place into which he will 
fit. These publications will be sent gratui- 
tously to any one making request by letter ad- 
dressed to *‘ The Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C.’’ They supply all the 
details regarding the procedure for entering 
the classified service that are necessary for 
the information of an applicant. 

& 
Opportunities in the Army and Navy 


N SETTING forth the opportunities that our 
Government presents to its young men, the 


Army and Navy must be considered. The | 
best and highest posts in both these branches 


of the service are usually restricted to men 
who have been educated and trained on the 
battle-field, in a sea fight, or at one or the 
other of our two great colleges, the Military 
Academy at West Point, New York, or the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, or to 
a distinguished student at one of the colleges 
of the country where an officer of the army 
is detailed as instructor. Admission to 
either the Military or the Naval Academy 
is difficult, but it is well worth trying for. 
Each Congressional district in the United 
States is entitled to keep one representative 
in each of the academies constantly, and the 
President of the United States is authorized 
to keep at the United States Military 
Academy sixty cadets at large, and at the 
Naval Academy eleven. The selection of 


the Congressional appointees is usually based | 


upon the result of a competitive academical 
examination and a careful physical inspection. 


& 
Admission to the Military and Naval Academies 


ESIDES having a quick and well-stored 
mind, the young man must be in the 
very pink of physical perfection, for the 
Government demands our best men to com- 
mand its armies and ships. For admission 
to the Military Academy the applicant must 
be between seventeen and twenty-two, and 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty for the 
Naval Academy. The pay of cadets in each 
is about five hundred dollars per annum, 
beginning at the date of admission, enough 
to clothe and maintain them comfortably; 
and the term of cadetship is four years at 
West Point and six at the Naval Academy— 
two of which are spent at sea, when the pay 
is increased. The former graduates its 
cadets with the rank of Second Lieutenants, 
and annual salaries of thirteen or fourteen 
hundred dollars. Upon graduation from the 
Naval Academy the young men are com- 
missioned, and paid small salaries. 

For less ambitious youths who do not have 
the opportunity of learning the science of war 
at these ccademies there are places in the 
ranks of the Army and in the crews of the 
warships. Here again the young man must 
pass an exacting physical examination, be 
able to read, write and speak English, and be 
a citizen of the United States, or have made 
a declaration of intention to become one. 


a 
Earnings of Those in the Ranks 


HE Army will accept no one over thirty- 
five nor under eighteen years of age, nor 
under the age of twenty-one without the con- 
sent of parents or guardians. Between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five one is eligible 
for the Navy, though the preference is for men 
under thirty-five. The minor must have his 
parents’ consent. The pay of the private 
soldier is about thirteen dollars per month, 
in addition to rations, shelter, medical 
attendance and medicine when ill. The 
sailor gets a trifle more. Non-commissioned 
officers of the Army receive pay ranging 
from seventeen to fifty dollars per month. 
Skilled artisans in the Navy are paid twice 
or three times as much as the ordinary sea- 
men; mechanics, boiler-makers, plumbers, 
blacksmiths, shipwrights, sailmakers, copper- 
smiths, painters, besides apothecaries and 
musicians, are enlisted to make up the crew of 
a modern fighting-ship. Smaller wages are 
paid the skilled workers who enlist in the 
Army, and fewer are required than are de- 
manded to keep a warship in condition. 


& 


It is Possible to Win a Commission 


* IS possible in both branches of the service 

to win a commission, but the chances 
of doing so are few in times of peace. 
*“Uncle Sam’’ is grateful to his boys who 
patrol the seas or who help to keep the peace 
on land, and looks after their health, sup- 
plying medical service, nursing them when 
sick, and providing comfortable homes for 
them in which tg pass their closing days after 
age has robbed them of their usefulness as 
defenders of the flag. There are recruiting 
Stations practically in every city in the 
country, and it is not difficult to enlist to 
serve under the Stars and Stripes on land 
or under the Union Jack at sea. A letter 
to ‘‘ The Adjutant-General, U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C.,’’ will bring, in response, 
information regarding enlistment in the 
Army, or one to ‘‘ The Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.,’’ instruction as to how to 
enter the naval service. 
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Triple (3-thread) 
knees, heels and toes, 
of the finest, smooth- 
est, softest, cotton 
yarn, Black Cat 
Brand, Style 15 for 
Boys, the strongest, 
most elastic and 
cheapest Fast Black 
Boys’ stocking — in 
the world. Style 10 
for Girls. If your 
dealer does not keep 
them, sample _ pair 
sent for 25 Cents 
(give size), and name 
of dealer where you 
can buy again. Black 
Cat ‘Stockings for 
men, women and 
children, guaran- 
teed to give 
equal 
satisfac- 
tion. 
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SHIGAGO ROCKFOR 
| HOSIERY COMPANY 
NOSHA ~ WISCONSIN: 

















‘Buy China and Glass Right” 


SHIGGINS & SEITER. 











A MAGNIFICENT CATALOGUE 
(free) with prices averaging ‘at least one-quarter less than else- 
where,”” makes it not only possible, but easy to buy Glass and 
China “right ’’—no matter where you live. Send for Catalogue G. 


50-54 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 














Your 
Silverware 


against worthless 
cleaners that scratch and 
wear, and ‘take off’? a por- 
tion at each cleaning. 


Electro-Silicon 


is the only perfect silver 
cleaner; it simply takes the 
tarnish; it’s absolutely 
harmiless, hence a 


Silver Safeguard 


At grocers’, or postpaid, 
15 cents in stamps. 


The Electro Silicon Co., - 


oa es 
Sitk Portiéres 
Artistically Woven from Silk Remnants 


Circulars sent free Oriental Weaving Co. 
on application. 71 E. 59th Street, New York 
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silver 
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SOME SMALL GREENHOUSES 
br 
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Illustrations from Photographs nam p] Ine 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 
PASTE, CAKE 
or 
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Submitted in a Prize Competition 











After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 


J.L.Prescott & Co. NewYork 


Tulips, Hyacinths 


CHOICE’ WINTER-FLOWERING 


Bulbs 


Sent by mall, postpaid, at the following special prices: 
2 lovely HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cts 
6 o TULIPS, lovely sorts, all different, sm “ 
Se * NARCISSUS, “* o “me « 


























The porch illustrated above is converted into a conservatory during the winter by inclosing it with a sash made tight by strips of cloth covered with a 
finishing casing. It is warmed by hot-water pipes, and demonstrates the fact that economy of space need be no hindrance to an artistic effect. The 
brackets fastened to the sash, the arrangement of the plants on the shelves and the hanging pots are unusually pleasing. It is possible for any one to 
couvert a porch into a conservatory in this manner at small expense. ‘The pleasure derived will richly compensate for the necessary outlay. 


Awarded the prize in the Journal's contest. 














































6 Spanish IRIS, nothing finer in flowers, 10 “ 
| 6 * ckocts, five sorts, all colors, 2 - e* 
| 6 Buttereup OXALIS, the best of all Oxalis, . w* 
4 SCILLA SIBERICA, lovely blue flowers, . - 30 * 
| 6 GRAPE HYACINTHS, assorted colors, . ‘ 10 * 
6 SPARAXIS, very lovely, . . ‘ . a: _.* 
6 TRITILEA UNIFOLIA, fine for winter, ‘ m0 * 
| 6 IXIAS, lovely, fragrant flowers, - Bw * 


Or the whole 60 bulbs for 50 cts 
MY CATALOGUE ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
of all kinds of Plants and Bulbs 
for Fall Planting and Winter Blooming, is now ready, 
and will be mailed FREE to all who apply. Choicest 






Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus and other Bulbs at greatly 
reduced prices. Write for it at once. Address 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES 
The Woman Florist, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











-YOUR HOME a4 YOUR BUSINESS 


Should be adorned with Naturally Prepared Palms, Arecas, 
Ferndishes, ete They last forever, need no care, are imper- 
vious to heat and cold and all that kills plant life 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 




















A strictly home-made conservatory opening out of a sitting-room. Its size is seven feet by fourteen. One side, one end and the roof are made of 
glass. ‘The walk through the centre is made of slats two inches apart. ‘The floor is made of rich soil, in which are plants and vines. 
over the sashes and twine about the brackets and shelves put up in every available spot. Beneath the slats of the walk there 
Flower benches, three inches in depth, extend along one side. ‘Yhese benches are filled with soil, in which many plants are 
notably those of the most brilliant hues, making a remarkably pretty border of bright color for the walk. 


These clamber 
is a carpet of green moss, 
blooming and flourishing, 








Roscepesys, 14 inches long. per dozen, . . $2.40 
Palm Plant, 36 inches high, each, . , , 1.25 
Areca, 36 inches high, each, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.50 
Ferndish, 7 inches diameter, each, . . , 1.50 


Send for Free IMiustrated Catalogue 
} FRANK NETSCHERT 
187 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 7 Barclay St., New York 


Pe CUVEE EAE 


{2 FREESIA REFRACTA 


WHITE, LARGE BULBS 
10 Cents in Silver or 12 Cents in Stamps 


This is the Best and most Popular flower Bulb for every 
one to plant, the easiest to treat and care for They will 
live out of soil for months, when planted grow up at once 
and throw up spray after spray of flowers, and remain in 
bloom for weeks, with a perfume so subtle and fragrant it 
pervades the whole house 


For 25 Cents in Silver | will mail 36 Large Bulbs 


An Attractive Bargain! 


My “GEM COLLECTION” of 30 Heautiful Bulbs, 
25 Cents in Silver or 28 Cents In Stamps, 

2 Fine Hyacinths, 3 Sweet Narcissus, 3 Beautiful Tulips, 

- & Pretty Ranunculus, 2 Delicate Grape Hyacinths, 3 Iris, 

Fleur-de-Lis, 3 Bright-Colored Crocus, 8 Seillas, deep blue, 

% Sparaxis, elegant, 3 Sweet-Neented Freesias, 2 Alliums, 

beautiful white. & GEM Collections, 61.00, 


MISS MARTHA HISER 
CATALOGUE FREE. Urbana, Ohio * 
GRRE VVMAVAMAAER_RVRMMVRMVRARBMBMVMBMBVRGM 


Lilies in Flower the taster 


1. Genuine Bermuda Easter Lilles, 
large size; 6 to & exquisite, fragrant 
blooms from each bulb Plants in 
bloom sell at $5.00 each in New York. 
10c, each; 3 for 25 7 for 





























The conservatory here described opens from the kitchen, It is seventeen feet and a half long, eight feet and a half wide, and rises to the height of ten 
feet on the side of the house. It is heated by a coil of pipe about twelve feet long. Flower benches line the sides, and box shelves, raised high on the 
walls, are filled with luxuriant plants in full bloom, An instrument fastened to the cross beam gives timely warning in the house by ringing a bell when 
the atmosphere is either too hot or too cold. ‘Vhis is an excellent precaution at night, when the steam pipes are liable to cool. Vhe glass used is of double 
thickness, and cost about sixteen dollars. ‘Three hundred cuttings of pinks were taken by the owner last winter. 
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2. Dwarf Calla Lily. Not injured by 

Emerging from under the trees, and backed by a stone wall, this small The idea of throwing out a small conservatory over the front porch e ?, gas. 10c. ca ns for ¥- Oe 
greenhouse gets plenty of sunlight and forms a bright spot against dark of a oy is a good one, and does not necessitate much outlay of F reesia. Pars Minto. De liciously 

| Surroundings. “the ‘temperature is regulated hy means of hinged wine money. Ht has the double advantage of lighting the hall and of affording ee 
dows. The plan is worth copying, as the building occuple 1 a chi gly ght sy é 1 ay. 10Uug ) y rosy lilies, four inches acr sll the year round 

| space, and it is a great pleasure to have cut flowers out of season. is small, it is surprising what a variety of plants it shelters. | ry 6 for 25c.: 15 for 50 
&. Iria, New Silver King. Pur i Show 
| Temple Siow, London. Famou for f q 





One each above Novelties, 25 cts.; 2 each, 50 cts. 


ixtra Directions with ¢ 


OSBORN STODDARD CO., Madison, N. J. 


If you want the proper Wall 





Papers for 1899, by all means 


send for our free samples. 


DIAMENT, Fretz & Co., Ltd 














1625 Sansom Street, Philade!p! 
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| 7 - na 
» , , ' , > corner for a small con- This well-placed conservatory is unusual in its construction, with its | Ce 15 copie $1.00 
-. A. —— re ae wees ences the attractiveness curving glass roof, and is doubly attractive for the reason that it joins | per 9 sol erywhes 
at th yt eg besid og ‘ : 7: 4 the living-rooms into which it opens a the veranda on one side, and, when filled with blooming plants and vines 30 weweg Aad or per er ny ’ { atalon 2,0) 
vl in Dit of lig t 2 a cobs "The whole design is striking and excel- forms a cozy sunny corner, It is —, attractive from three sides of Copy proces a 
eg n, —s Aft a i beautitied in this way. the house, and is so placed that it gets the sun all day. BREHM BROTHERS, Erie, Pa. 
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Dear MILDRED: 
LEFT Lenox last week, and am 
staying here in the loveliest 
country house on the banks 
of the Hudson. You never 
saw such a dear old place! 
The trees now, all with 
their bright autumn colors, 
are in perfection. We are 
a jolly party, twelve of us 
—six girls and six men— 
and our host and hostess. Our family have 
gone home to New York for the winter, 
where I shall join them later. So you see 
this charming invitation fitted in very well. 
We have something on hand all the time, 
and I must begin by telling you of a delight- 
fully original costume dinner we arranged 
the other evening at short notice. We 
thought we would give Mrs. X a surprise 
before going away. So we girls put our 
heads together and arranged to make our- 
selves paper dresses, each dress to represent 
a different flower. We sent to town for the 
paper and set to work, and in two days had 
our dresses all finished. One girl 
was a daisy, another a rose, another 
a bluet, another a sunflower, another 
a poppy, and another (my modest 
self) a violet. We did look pretty, 
though! We made our gowns over 
old summer muslins, and followed 
out the flower idea as correctly as we 
could under the circumstances, 


& 
The Girl with the Poppy Dress was 


just lovely. She cut out red paper in 
the shape of poppy leaves, quite 
large, and sewed them, one over 
the other, on the skirt, all the way 
up to the waist, so the effect was 
light and graceful. The bodice she 
covered in the same way, but with 
smaller leaves. She wore a large, 
brilliant red poppy in her hair, and a bunch 
of artificial poppies fastened on the left side 
of her bodice. 

My violet dress was a great success. I 
used paper of the different shades of violets, 
and had artificial green leaves sewed on here 
and there to relieve it. I made a small cap 
of violets, and wore it on my head, just a 
little to one side, and you have no idea how 
becoming it was. 

The sunflower girl was stunning! She 
was so clever, too, in the way she made the 
centres of her sunflowers, out of brown 
paper, so that they looked as natural as 
possible. And on her head she wore an 
immense sunflower; so large, indeed, that it 
looked very much like a hat, and was im 
mensely becoming to her. 

The rose and daisy girls were quite as 
pretty, and altogether we were grand suc- 
cesses. We made large artificial flower 
boutonniéres for the men, and had them put 
out on the hall table before dinner. Here 
each man chose his own flower, and then had 
to come in the drawing-room and pick out the 
girl who corresponded to his boufonniére/ It 
was such fun, for some of them were put out 
at not being able to choose their own partners 
for dinner. We had sent word to Mr. and 
Mrs. X beforehand that we had a little sur- 
prise for them, and that they were not to 
come down until we sent for them. I just 
wish you could have seen their faces when we 
all stood in line and re- 
ceived them. We had a 
dance after dinner, and 
every one had a good time. 


& 


To be “Up to Date” this 
coming winter you must 
surely have some chin- 
chilla fur somewhere about 
your costume. Chinchilla 
will be the most fashionable 
ofallfurs. Iam glad of it, 
as I have had two dozen 
beautiful skins put away in 
my camphor trunk for 
years. Now I shall have 
them made into trimming 
for one of the lovely ruffs 
Gladys sends me word are 
the latest touch. 

The chinchilla is such a 
tiny little animal that it takes a great many 
skins to make anything at all. Gladys writes 
me that the ruffs she saw were made of soft 
silk, and the prettiest one was in gray, edged 
with chinchilla, about two inches wide. The 
silk was double box-plaited, on a narrow 
band, making the ruff very full and very 
wide at the back, graduating down to a nar- 
row point, where it was finished off with a 








OF Sort SILK 
AND CHINCHILLA 


bow and ends of gray satin ribbon. The 
whole affair came down to the hips—or, 
rather, almost to the knees. It must have 


been a perfect beauty, and would be so be- 
coming to a girl with your fair skin and 
blond hair. | wish you would make yourself 
one. If you will I will share my chinchilla 
with you. Get about six yards of gray silk, 
cut it in strips, graduated, and when you 
have that done I will send the fur. 





THE STYLISH 
NEW WAISTCOAT 


In the Excitement of my generosity I had 
almost forgotten to tell you that Alice has 
sent me some new things from Paris. Not 
much this time, but still what she does send 
me is always worth more than the extra post- 
age which I invariably have to pay on her 
letters! Dear girl, she always was so care- 
less! She tells me of the swell waistcoats 
the women are wearing overthere. They are 
made of cloth and leather, and are buttoned 
up the front with small gold buttons. She 
says that some of the most smartly dressed 
women had their monograms on the buttons, 
but usually the buttons were quite small and 
plain. The waistcoats, from her description, 
must be tailor-made—much like a man’s 
waistcoat, with muslin or silk backs. They 
are all embroidered or painted. The em- 
broidered ones, she says, are the most dura- 
ble, but the one I liked best among those she 
described was braided, which design is newer 
and handsomer than any other. It had a 
braided pattern down the front, graded very 
narrow at the waist-line. I imagine, from her 
letter, that these waistcoats will be much 
worn this winter. Fancy a dark 
red cloth one, braided in black, 
with a black cloth dress, skirt and 
jacket lined with red silk. Oh, 
Mildred, why can’t we have all 
these lovely things just when we 
want them so much? 


& 
Not All the Golf Capes that we 


see are worn for golf alone, by 
any means, as you and I well 
know—-don’t we? They are the 
most useful things to throw on 
when driving, and the one Alice 
described to me is the perfection of 
utility and beauty combined. Let 
me tell you about it, and then we 
shall see what we can do about 
each having one later. Alice says 
that the woman she saw had on a cape which 
was much longer than any we have been 
wearing. It reached away down below the 
knees, and was made of a dark beet-red 
serge, lined with taffeta silk of a lighter 
shade. It had no hood. What a blessing!— 
those pointed hoods have become so common 
and were so useless! There was a standing 


collar, high at the back and low in front, and 
there it was caught with a large silver hook 
The 


and eye, which made a pretty clasp. 
whole cape was edged or bound with 
red Russia leather; a narrow band 
about .two inches wide. To my 
mind, these serge capes will be just 
what we want this autumn, and how 
stylish they sound! The heavy 
double-faced cloth English ones are 
too warm and heavy. 

You will begin to think I am lead- 
ing you into all sorts of extrava- 
gances, dear girl, but really I don’t 
see why you can’t make yourself a 
dark blue one! It will not be ex- 
pensive, as Iam sure that with care- 
ful cutting you can get one out of 
four yards of goods, and that you 
can buy double-width serge for 
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Those High Cockatoos in the Hair are out of 
date, and how glad Iam! No more towering 
plumes and aigrettes, so high that if you get 
one in front of you at the opera or theatre 
you might as well have stayed at home for all 
you can see. Alice has been good enough to 
go for me to the best hairdressers in Paris 
and find out what the head-dresses are to be 
this winter. And her answer to my question 
is—-leaves! Lovely transparent green leaves, 
so perfect, my dear, that she says you can 
almost seethem grow! They are quite expen- 
sive, but wonderfully and beautifully made. 
She writes me that they are made of ribbon 
and velvet, and are veined exactly like the 
natural ones. If 
they are large, only 
one or two are worn, 
with a small tuft of 
marabout feathers 
in the centre. If 
small leaves, a spray 
is made of them and 
put at the left side 
of the head. Of 
course, the leaves 
must be wired, to 
stand up and hold 
in place. What an 
innovation to wear 
leaves, and not 
flowers! I wonder, 
Mildred, how it would do to make a bunch of 
these leaves for the hair and then wear 
another bunch on the gown. 


z 
Croquet is the Swell Game Now, and all the 


girls are having lawns laid out; so we shall 
have to start it here, though it is pretty late. 
I hear from Gladys that the croquet cos- 
tumes the girls are wearing are very stylish. 
They consist of short tweed or cloth skirts and 
colored or white silk blouse waists. The 
latest thing she tells me of, though, in hats, 
takes niy fancy. These hats are of soft 
gray, black, red, white or brown felt, and 
have crossed croquet mallets embroidered 
on them in front, with the croquet balls 
worked here and there over the crowns. 
They are something like the Tyrolean shape, 
and she says the girls wear them well over 
the eyes. I don’t see why they should not 
be quite easy to embroider, as the felt is 
exceedingly soft and pliable. 

Speaking of the present rage for croquet, 
Gladys goes on to tell me that the favorite 
charms now for the girls to give their men 
friends to wear on their watch chains or 





A LOVELY BUNCH 
OF GREEN LEAVES 


fobs are tiny little croquet mallets in gold | 


and silver, and balls, too, which are fastened 
—or suspended, rather—-in a croquet hoop, 
making a most original ornament. She says 
that these charms are also much worn by 
the girls on their chatelaines. It seems 
that it is the fashion to wear things hang- 

ing from the belt. She met a girl 


the other day in what she calls a | 


, 


‘*tram,’’ who had such a collection 
of curiosities suspended from her 
chatelaine that it took up all of 
Gladys’ time while she was in the 
car trying to find out what they were. 
There was a small looking-glass, a 
pair of scissors, a pencil, a cork- 
screw, a penknife, a tablet, a lorg- 
nette, a scent bottle, and a bunch 
of charms which seemed to comprise 
everything from a rabbit’s foot to an 
ancient coin. 
things to have to keep clean, as they 
were all in silver, and all small! 


: : : . BEAUTIFUL z& 
ninety-eight cents a yard. Line it Four-Bow 
with one of your pale blue silk party Scusas A “Four-Bow Scheme” has been 


dresses, and then I tell you what 
would be perfectly stunning! Goto 
some saddler or leather merchant and get him 
to cut you some strips of patent leather. 
Bind your cape with them, binding about two 
inches wide, and instead of a silver hook and 
eye have a black jet buckle at the neck. 


& 
Some of the New Lamp Shades I have heard 


about are wonderfully pretty and attractive. 
Let me tell you of one in particular which 
struck me as being different from any I have 
ever seen. It was what they call the Empire 
style, only instead of being made out of 
stamped paper it was made of a pretty furni- 
ture cretonne. Where the flowers were in the 
pattern they were cut away, leaving only the 
vines and leaves. In their places were 
appliquéd on the spaces fine painted flowers 
of mousseline de soie, which, of course, were 
transparent. Some of the flowers were 
spangled or dotted with crystal beads to look 
like dewdrops, and you can have no idea how 
perfectly lovely the effect was. Behind the 
transparent flowers were pasted small pieces 
of sheer pink tissue paper, so as to cast a 
rosy hue. Of course, this idea can be carried 
out with flowers of any other color, as yellow, 
eor violet, or red, or blue. I am sure that 
with the light behind, shining through the 
transparent flowers, the effect would be given 
of painted china. This all sounds most com- 
plicated and difficult, but once started you 
have no idea how easy it is to make one. 

I have kept to the last to tell you that I 
have commenced making one myself. I saw 
one in a swell house in Newport which 
had just been brought over from Paris, so 
while I was quiet in Lenox I sent to town for 
the materials, and you shall see the result 
when you come to stay with us, at home, in 
January. It will make a soft and becoming 
light for you when Mr. A. B. C. calls. 


designed by Viennese women, who 

certainly know how to get them- 
selves up in style. Beatrix says she saw a 
woman at a reception with a beautiful black 
crépe de chine gown, long train, lined with 
yellow silk—for yellow is the fashionable 
color in Europe this autumn. She had a 
narrow girdled sash around the waist, of 


yellow silk, with long ends hanging down | 


nearly to the bottom of the skirt. 
ends were at least six inches wide. 


The sash 
She wore 


a bow of yellow ribbon in her hair, another | 


on the left side of her corsage, another in 
the middle of the back where the sash 


began, and the fourth was on the back of the | 


collar. They were all wired to stand up, 
and were made like butterfly bows—very 
pretty and stylish. So much for the ‘‘ four- 
bow scheme,’’ which is the latest fashion. 
The bows must all be made of one color, and 
correspond in tone with the dress. 


& 
Before | Say Good-by for to-day, I must 


give you a sort of an idea how extravagant 
some of our European sisters are! Beatrix 
first mentions casually what I consider the 
most novel fashion of the hour, but, oh! so 
expensive to carry out, and says, ‘‘All the 
best-dressed women here wear them now.’’ 
She was talking of sets of buttons to be worn 
on gloves. 
three and four or more, and are made of real 
stones, turquoises; pearls, emeralds, rubies, 
garnets; etc., set in gold, and may be sewed 
on any pair of gloves one wishes. They 
have a loop at the back just like an ordinary 
button. The common pearl button is taken 
off and the jeweled one put in its place. It 
struck me, Mildred, that this was a fine 
opportunity to make use of any odd earrings 
or loose stones we might have stored away, 
even if they do not match. 
Your devoted EDITH LAWRENCE. 


What a collection of | 





October, 1899 


‘When you wish the latest styles, write to us.’ 


Tailor-Made 


uits, *5. 


UR new Fall and Winter Catalogue o;/ 
tailor-made costumes and cloaks is now 

We illustrate in it all of the newest 
Paris styles, and will mail it /vee, togethe 


ready. 


| with samples of materials to select from, t 











They come, it seems, in sets of | 


the lady who wishes to dress well at moder 
ate cost. We keep no ready-made garments 
but make everything to order, thus giving 
that touch of individuality and exclusivenes 
so much to be desired. Our styles are exclu 
sive, and are shown by no other firm. 





Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illus- 
trates a splendid assortment of suits aud 
cloaks made according to Fashion’s latest 
dictates. 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made 
Suits, faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 
entirely different from the 
ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest 
French models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle 
Suits, Riding Habits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send 
samples of all grades. We pay exp’ ss 
charges everywhere. Our line of samples '!!- 
cludes the newest materials, many of them 
being exclusive novelties not shown ¢€ 
where. Be sure to say whether you w'sh 
samples for cloaks or for suits, and we \'!l 


| then be able to send you a full line of exactly 


| what you desire. 


Write to-day for Catalogue 

and Samples; we will send them to you, 

Sree, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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THE POPULAR BLACK FROCK 
By Emily Wight 
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PATENT SAFETY PIN TOP 


No Stitching in Elastic 



















Best 





The ms 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 
: , Cushion . Most 
= BLACK frock is the most useful LACK cashmere is no longer con- Button Dur- 4 
+ gown a woman can possess, either sidered as a strictly mourning able 
| for the street or the house, or for material; it is often used for a some- 
oF afternoon or evening wear. There what elaborate costume. In the frock , 
7 PATENT 
. is a wide choice of materials illustrated black cash- ose upporter SLIDE ] 
r these popular costumes, as cash- mere is combined with 


nere, camel’s hair, cheviot, serge or 
Henrietta, and the trimmings are limit- 
less, as there is no color which cannot 
he effectively combined with black. 
Broadcloth takes the lead among 
<tvlish materials, and a frock of this 


BAR 

BUCKLE 
(Tit «a 
Does not 


injurethe 
ELASTIC 










steel-blue gros- grain. 
The silk forms the 
revers on the waist and 
skirt, as well as the 
collar-band. White 
chiffon is draped over 
the collar and forms 
the chemisette. Bands 
of passementerie edge 
the top of the front 
panel, and extend from 
the arm to a point at 
the back of the skirt 
on each side. Straps 
of black velvet ribbon DESIGNS FOR WOMEN WITH STOUT FIGURES 
trim the waist and the 

upper part of the skirt. 


Never Slips or Tears 
LOOK «> 
for the little 

YELLOW GUARANTY 

COUPON 
on every pair— 
a ready identifica- 


tion of the Genuine 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 








Sample pair, by mail, 25 
Catalogue Fre« 


This makes an effective house DESIGN for a street frock and one for a The Name “* VELVET 

gown. Any color would frock suitable to be worn at a reception pny aS \ 

combine with black. are given. Both designs are suitable for BE SURE ot } 
2 women with stout figures. The one of fine IT’S THERE e. 


serge is made with stitched edges, and witha 
FEATURE of the cloth bodice of purple shot silk showing between 
frock shown intheillus- slashes in the Eton jacket. The plastron is 
tration is a sort of bolero of deep purple velvet with two rows of very 
with round holes cut out heavy black lace insertion. 
at the top, The other frock, in the same 
through illustration, is made of a smooth 
HANDSOME BROADCLOTH Frock Which are cloth which will permit of the | 
drawn green cut-work trimming. This fine 
velvet rib- open cut-work is laid over a 
cloth is bons. The ribbons start from border of black velvet. The bot- 
illustrated beneath the collar, which also tom of the overskirt is also orna- 
above. The forms a tiny yoke, and they mented with the cut- 
skirtismade apparently end in a succes work over black velvet, 
with an_ sion of little bows around and is shaped ina point 
IN BLACK AND PINK attached _ the loweredge of the bolero. 
flounce, and The under bodice is of 
the bodice tucked white taffeta. 
ends at the waist with only a black cording 





Women’s 
om a Fime Shoes 


No shoe fits, wears 


or looks so wellas 
the shoe made to 00 
ee 








your own meas- 

ure, and as a special in- 

ducement to have you 

become acquainted with our shoes we 
will make to measure, of genuine Vici 
Kid, in lace or button, the prettiest, most 
in front. The revers becoming, most comfortable and longest- 
and collar are of garnet- wearing pair of shoes you ever had at any price. 


colored = ¢ loth, White Send Only 25c and the measure of foot ; say 





lace, held by @ buckle, ; where other shoes hurt, and 

for finish. A fine silk braid is employed xs composes the fichu. | te De ccnp shah ng Med York —_ 

® . ¥ ~ . . » ag se , > . ¢ ae 2 . , 

for the embroidery pattern which borders the HE prim wags gree-grain fancy stitching, patent leather tips and facings, pay 
top of the bodice and the skirt above the silk frock in the illus 


express agent balance. If not entirely satisfied in 


flounce. The yoke, and the sleeves to the tration is made to fit snugly every respect, return at our expense. 
elbow, are of heavy cream-white lace over to the figure, with panels We are famous for our 


white satin. The top of bodice and lower on each side of both waist high-grade footwear, and | How to Measure: 
sleeves are sharply and skirt, outlined with our reputation is back of | Mes" “wi tage as 
pointed. The collar-band pipings of silk. The every pair of shoes. You [ "ai ated. in cut. 
is of pale yellow satin, trimming consists ot | take no risk in accepting a 


WIDTH 
ALSO. 








and pieces of the same are 
cut out and basted here 
and there 
under the 
most promi 
nent patterns 
of the lace 
on the yoke, 
but not on 
the sleeves. 


this remarkable offer. 

Ask for Catalogue A, 

showing all styles for men, 

women and children. 
HOGG & DOWNEY, Shoe Makers 

122 Duane Street, - New York 


rosettes and three ruffles, 
arranged to form points / 
on each side of the skirt. 
These are lined with 
pink. A narrow twist 
of pink velvet forms the 
belt and finishes the 
cuffs. The yoke and 
collar are of finely tucked 
white mousseline de soie. 


oy 
* 
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Altogether the best book made from which to 
teach or learn short-hand. 


Day’s Short-Hand 


A BEAUTIFUL PRINCESSE GOWN 


The bodice is prettily outlined by a very The lower 
a narrow quilling of the silk, lined with pink. skirt flares 
HE other gracefully at Manual. _— SI 50 
cloth frock x the bottom. If e 


illustrated 
has a bertha 
and cross- 
pieces of écru 
lace insertion 
bordered with 
tiny frills of 
pink ribbon, 
which intheit 
turn are 


LACK cheviot is the material used for it is desired, a 
the quiet little street frock made with colored velvet 

the new Eton jacket which is shown inthe may be used in 
illustration. The place of black. 
front of the jacket is A violet shade 
fastened plainly would beappro 
with frogs,thelapels priate, or gray The result of thirty-five 
turn back broadly or blue velvet. THe CHeviotT WALKING Suit years’ experience by 
over the sleeves, 2 ui \ the only living supreme 


and the front authority on practical Short- 


| ‘a with privilege of return- 


ing and getting your 
money back in 10 days 
if not satisfied. | 

























i edged with is cut rather HE black taffeta frock illustrated furnishes Hand of the Pitmaniec 
' . . . 
) black velvet long and a pretty design for a young matron, and Graham School. by 
baby ribbon. : : rounded, hastheeffect of aprincesse gown. The illus eliminating puzzling, un- 
7 THE CAMEL’S-HAIR FROCK . : 


The yoke is 
of the pink 
ribbon, laced into a fine basket pattern. 

The walking frock of camel’s hair in the 
illustration is heavily stitched around all 
the edges. It is made with a tunic skirt. 
The chemisette is of tucked white silk, over 
laid with cloth cut-work in cadet blue, the 

' edges of which are covered with jet. 


The upper _ trationshowsitspeculiarcut. Tucked crimson 
skirt is cut 
4% out in deep 
blocks over a 
shaped ruffle. 
All edges of 
the costume 
are finished 
with rows of 
stitching. A 
plain linen 
standing col- 
lar and nar 
row string tie 
complete this 
costume. 
Silk and 
wool canvas 


necessary details it makes 
all others antiquated, 
Passed through 20 editions. 


Special Offer: Our Popular Syn 


onyms (over 150,000 
copies sold) free to Manual buyers, or for 4c. 
to readers who mention this advertisement. 


The BURROWS BROTHERS Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
AGENTS WANTED; book canvassers preferred 


Pears 











; is employed Y . 

] Sitk AND Woot Canvas fr the very No other S¢ yl} » IN 
aa nid stylish frock a 

| nee pictarea %%@ the world is used so 
b | above, which is made with a vest of f 


lace and a collar of chiffon. The waist 
and lower skirt are finely plaited. 


& 


COMBINATION of black crépon 
with a perpendicular crinkle, 
black braid and pale blue taffeta 
finishes the extremely simple but mest 


: TWO CHARMING HOUSE GOWNS se, WE DDI N —~ 
effective house frock illustrated. hj 5 ( 
my 


much: Or SO little of 
it VOCs SO far. 


All sorts of stores sell it, es 
all sorts of people use it. 


peciaily a 








The right side overlaps the front the wid) és : Py? INVITATIONS and ; 
full iength. The yoke, rather deep, silk is laid underneath. The bodice is di ANNOUNCEMENTS 
"thy ¥.° is made of the pale blue taffeta, shirred. vided, the upper part forming a yoke, cut 

*Vigig gag B48 89 445" € ssi , z ae P I ; 

Fine knife-plaiting outlines the front in scallops to match the skirt. The edges ' eset 
and bottom of the skirt. The sleeves are covered with chiffon ruches, and the 1.00 for 100 r 
$I. ‘ the. for a0, 
SAMPLI LKR / HMARGI 





are made long over the hands, and _ sleeves are of the red silk. Light green, blue 
BLACK CASHMERE DESIGN THE BOLERO EFFECT each ends in a sharp point. or canary may be substituted for crimson. 
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THE LADIES’ 


FIFTEEN OF THE NEW FALL BODICES 
By Emily Wight 


DESIGNED BY THE AUTHOR 


HE separate bodices of the season 
may be divided into two classes: 
those which are extremely simple, 
the counterpart of the summer 
shirt-waist, and those made of 

rich and fanciful materials upon which is 

lavished any amount of elaborate detail. 

A bodice of the 

latter character, 

made of silver- 
gray glacé silk, 
with yoke, vest 
and cuffs bor- 
dered with gui- 
pure and trim- 
med with loops 
of very narrow 
yellow ribbon, 








OF SILVER-GRAY GLACE SILK 


appliquéd upon the white 
satin beneath, is shown in 
the illustration. 


a 


N ATTRACTIVE de- 
sign for a shirt-waist 

of taffeta which is made 
with narrow tucks across the yoke and 


above the belt, and has three box-plaits also 
covered with 


tucks, which extend from 
shoulder to waist in the 
back, as well as in the 
front, is shown in the 
above illustration. 

A detail which helps 
to make a waist com- 
plete is the belt. When 
possible, it should 
always be of the same 
color as the waist and of 
the same material. 













Or BLUE 
CAMEL’S Hair 


= 


A bodice of 
blue camel’s 
hair, made with 
a succession of 
little stitched 
capes covering 
the yoke and 
ending in tiny 
revers, is 
shown in the 
accompan ying 
illustration. 
Itis intendedto 
be worn with a 
linen collar and 
chemisette. 

A taffeta bodice suitable for any informal 
occasion, made with an odd front of straps, 
which are covered with machine stitching, as 
are also all the edges, is shown in the illus- 
tration. Finely tucked white taffeta is let in 

. underneath. 


& 


To dainty 
designs 
are shown in 
the accom- 

, panying illus- 
tration: the 
one on the left 
is a shirt-waist 
of heliotrope 
silk. 

The other 
attractive 
bodice of olive 
green silk in 
the same illus- 
tration is made 
with overlap- 
ping fronts. 
The top one is 
of lace, thenext 
of pale green 
mousseline de 

soie shirred, and the third is of silk. 

The cloth openwork which is now so fash- 
ionable is combined with white satin in the 
evening bodice which is here shown. 


ajverarveremnentet 
eo 


AN ODD FRONT OF STRAPS 





OPENWORK OF CLOTH, WHICH 
1S NOW FASHIONABLE 





A TAFFETA SHIRT-WAIST 


HIFFON and lace are much used this 
season in the construction of very light, 
dressy evening bodices. One having sleeves 
and a shirred front and bertha of chiffon, 
with yoke and bolero of heavy lace, is shown 
in the illustration. With it is worn a very 
wide girdle of satin. A fitted lining is re- 
quired for a bodice of 
this description. 

The other evening bod- 
ice, in the same illustra- 
tion, is of white satin, 
over which chiffon is 
softly draped from the 
points of an oddly shaped 
collar. The collar forms 
a yoke inthe back. The 
sleeves are also draped. 

Crépe de chine 
is a material 
dear to the fem- 
inine heart, and 
it is one with 
which the ama- 
teur dressmaker 
finds but very 
little difficulty. 


za 
HIFFON 
can be 
made up into 
the most en- 
chanting waists 
without other decoration than itsown 
softsurface. One girl has just made 
herself such a waist, using a shirt- 
waist pattern with such changes as 
leaving the fronts joined and making 
the fastening down the back, covered 
by a box-plait ; also changing the 
clmracter of the sleeves. The yoke 
she covered with shirring, and the 
neck she cut square, to be worn sometimes 
with a high stock and chemisette of black 
satin, or in the 
evening ‘to be left 
open. A _ finish- 
ing touch was a 
long fluffy sash. 


az 

VERY  popu- 

lar cloth bod- 
ice design is given 
in the illustration. 
It is made quite 
close-fitting, 
and is of 
brown cloth, 
with the 
edges cut in 
scallops, un- 
der which 
tucked taffeta 
of a lighter 
shade of 
brown is laid 
asa finish. A 
braiding ina 
darker brown 
trims the yoke and also outlines 
the cloth on the waist and sleeves. 
This design is specially adapted 
to a graceful figure. 


Or Brown CLOTH 


Two Dainty DESIGNS 


The charming design 
for an evening bodice 
given in the illustration 
would be pretty de- 
veloped all in white. It 
is made with a plain 
back and the front cut 
in the manner shown in 
the illustration. Lace 
forms the bolero and 
chiffon the vest. 

Perfection of fit is re- 
quired to give this de- 
sign the necessary style 
that a bodice so elabo- 
rate always requires. 


Two Dressy EVENING BODICES 


PRETTY IF DEVELOPED IN WHITE 


HOME JOURNAL 


REP surah is the material 

bodice made with a very deep yoke and 
revers covered with tiny ruffles, as shown in 
the illustration. 

Many evening 
waists are made 
of velvet and 
lace, and very 
effective gar- 
ments they are, 
particularly if 
the velvet is of 
a rich dark 
shade. The 
velvet is used to 
face tiny revers 
of the lace 
turned back 


REVERS OF RUFFLES 


from the throat, and 
bows of it are placed 
along the backs of the 
elbow sleeves. Straps 
across the front and a 
very narrow girdle 
complete an effect 
which may be varied 
by having the lace 
front either double- 
breasted to roll back 
on either side, or 
single, with the velvet 
bands to hold the two 
sides together over a 
plaited vest of white 
chiffon. This model 
is extremely effective in any rich tint suited 
to the wearer, but is especially so in the 
darker shades of violet, plum, indigo blue 
or bronze. 


& 


BODICE, 

plain but 
extremely use- 
ful, and one 
which will 
provea favorite, 
is shown in the 
illustration. It 
is made of fine 
French flan- 
nel in a grayish 
shade of blue, is 
of peculiar cut, 
and is decorat- 
ed with ma- 
chine stitching. 
Small steel but- 
tons form the 
fastening. 

A large collar 
which is extended to form a front piece is the 
only trimming on the waist of garnet taffeta 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. The collar is of 
lace, and is bordered 
by stitched bands. A 
rosette of velvet rib- 
bon is fastened high 
on the left side; the 
waist has a velvet 
band and bow. 





OF FINE FRENCH FLANNEL 


BODICE OF GARNET 


A very simple little 
shirt-waist of navy-blue 
flannel is made witha 
sailor collar and two 
sets of revers in front. 
The tucked yoke is of navy-blue India silk, 
and so is the knotted tie, which is finished 
with hemstitching. 


z& 


HILE odd waists 
and bodices 
have come to be an 
accepted and essential 
part of every woman’s 
wardrobe, it is well 
to bestow a little 
thought upon the 
general effect, and in 
selecting material and 
trimming to have 
those which match the 
skirt in color. 

This applies to the 
dressy bodice. A 
shirt-waist in winter 
is usually made to 
wear with jacket suits, 
and should contrast 
prettily. 





WAIST OF Navy BLUE 


used in the | 
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Bias 
Velveteen 


The Curve 
that Fits the 
Skirt 


The Duxbak Waterproof 


Bias Brush Edge Skirt Binding 


Patented May 30, 1899. No. 30,920. 


defies the elements—it 
protects the skirt against 
rain and mud—its dura- 
bility is almost everlast- 
ing, and its rich, dressy 
beauty is all-surpassing. 


“8. H. & M-” is stamped on back. All shades. 
If your dealer hasn't it, drop postal to 
The 8. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 














Double-Faced 


“Golf Plaids 


New Fall Reversible 
Skirting Plaids M Wonderful 


’ For rainy-day skirts, golf - Value 
skirts, or bicycling skirts. 


#1 a yard for genuine double-faced Golf Plaids— 
so popular this fall for rainy-day, golf or bicycle skirts. 
Through a fortunate trade turn we have secured the 
entire production of an English manufacturer at practi- 
cally half the current market price. 
It’s a most complete line—including 
all the pretty plaids, all the chic Real 


checks, all correct colors and combi- 





nations, and confined exclusively Double- 

to 8. & M. In no other store would F d 

these goods sell for less than @®2 te Reve bl 

#8 a yard. versible 
We shall fill all mall orders as ave 

received, but, in view of the tremen- Golf 

dous demand sure to follow this an- Plaids 


nouncement, we advise early select- 
ing. Write for samples of these plaids 
and other new fall black and colored 
dress goods, carefully stating price 








$I, $1, $2 
and color desired. 


FREE Write us, about Oct. 15, for the most 
$ beautiful fashion catalogue yet issued. 


SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Allen Union Suits 


(PATENTED) 


FIT LIKE NATURE 


Easy to Get Into 
Easy to Get Out of 


Double protection to 
chest. No gaping or 
opening, as in other 
suits buttoned 
across the chest. 
A trial will 
convince you of 
their superiority. 





















No other com- 
bination suit 
“just as good.” 





Illustrated 
Catalogue sent 
"3 application. 


A. Allen Nursing Vest 


(PATENTED) 
Most sensible and comfortable on the market. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


A. ALLEN, 1701 North Sth Street, Philadelphia 


PARIAN POCKET POWDER PUFF 


Is just the thing for evéry woman when calling, attending re- 
ceptions, etc. Cooling, refreshing. Rolls into a package size 
of thumb. Is made of the finest chamois skin; perforate! 
Pocket attached, filled with best French Toilet Powder. rte 
25 cents sent by mail. Agents Wanted. Large profit. 


PARIAN MFG. CO., 18 Desbrosses St., New York 
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THE LADIES’ 


THE PRETTY AND SIMPLE FALL COATS 
By Emily Wight 


DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE coats and wraps for fall and 
winter offer a wide latitude to the 
woman who seeks for individuality 
ie in her appearance. It is a laudable 
desire not to look exactly like one’s neigh- 
bor, and this end may be accomplished even 
with the ready- 





made coat, that 
garment with 
which, if it be 


wellcutand made, 
our only quarrel 
is that there are 
so many 


others 

































CLOSE-FITTING BASQUE 


just like it. Its buttons 
may be removed and 
others substituted from 
among the many hand- 
fanciful ones 
which are such a feature 
of fashion just now, and 
the difference in the 
quality of the buttons will give the coat 
an individuality which will distinguish it 
from others to be seen in the shops. 


& 


HE coats of the season are either short, 
with a tendency to extreme shortness 

at the back and a greater length in front, 
or else they are close-fitting, with 
hasques, as shown in 
the first illustration. 
Chis particular coat 
is made with a 
velvet-faced collar 
and revers, and is 
finished with stitch- 
ing. It is double- 
breasted, the buttons 
being graduated toa 
point at the waist- 
line. The basque 
portions are stitched 
on just below the 
curve of the waist, 
and are fitted very 
closely about 
the hips. This 
design is espe- 


some, 


With OppbLy Cut 


long 






















cially effective 
on a slender 
figure. 


rhe short 
coat shown is of 


Or CLOTH AND 
MAUVE SATIN 


black cloth 
trimmed with 
straps, fin 
ished with 
neat rows of 
stitching. 
Little tri 


angles are cut 
away to show 
a lining of 
mauve satin. 
It hooks in- 
visibly down 
the centre of 
the front. 
The collar is 
high and 
flares slight- 
ly. Atriangle 
is cut fromthe 
lower part of 
each sleeve 
to match 
the fronts. 

Nearly all coats and wraps make some 
provision for the inevitable bow of chiffon or 
jabot of lace, and the revers on the garment 
in the illustration make a pretty background 
for any of the fluffy accessories which are worn 
at the throat. The trimming is a quilling of 
very narrow satin ribbon, which must be of 
excellent quality, as nothing but substantial 
materials should ever be put upon such use- 
ful garments as coats or wraps. 


A NEAT WALKING COAT 





EDGES 





HORT, tight-fitting jackets are much 
fancied. The one shown in the 
illustration is of dark blue cloth; its 
oddly cut edges are stitched, and its 
lapels faced with velvet. Little groups 
of three silver buttons form the fastening. 
Straps of the cloth are put on diagonally 
from the sleeves to the waist-line, and 
are continued in a fancy pattern across 
the upper portion of the sleeves, which 
are as close-fitting as is compatible with 
comfort, and are also stitched to simu- 
late cuffs at the wrists. All edges are 
finished with a row .of stitching. 
A coat of this design would 
be effective in light gray, 
dark heliotrope, tan, dark 
green, dark beet-red, russet 
brown or black, or any other 
fashionable shade in a fine, 
smooth broadcloth, or a 
handsome fine kersey. 
A coat, if the design be at all fanci- 
ful, will prove most unsatisfactory un- 
less it be carefully fitted to its wearer, 
although nowadays the ready- 
made coats show very nearlye 
perfection of fit. 


& 


HE long coat in the illus- 
tration is made of gray 
cheviot. It has a black braided 
yoke and has small panels over 
the hips; the 
braiding is re- 


peated on the 
front of the 
lower part of 


the skirt, upon 
the panels, and 
on the collar, 
which is a high, 
flaring’ one. If 


desired, a 
closer collar 
may be substi 
tuted for the 
high. one, to 
enable the 
wearer to don 
a full ruche of 
any sort, or a 


fur boa. 


FASHIONABLE LONG COAT 


The yoke is cut 
round, and the coat, 
overlapping it, is 
finished with many 
rows of stitching, and 
is buttoned invisibly 
down to the bottom 
of the garment. The 
sleeves are 

rather long and 
are also stitched. 
This coat is ex 
tremely stylish, 
and would be 
equally so in a 
light weight of 
dark blue, brown 
or tan broadcloth 
combined with 
the black braid- 
ing. The long 
coat is, as a rule, 
chosen for its 
style, but the 
weight of such a 
garment detracts 
from its desira- 
bility, notwith- 
standing the fact 
that the latter is 
carried by the 
shoulders. It 
should not be 
worn continu- 
ously. One 
should, therefore, 
on this account, 
own a short coat 
in addition to 
the long one, so 
as to change from 
one to the other. 
The long coat is 
especially 
adapted to cold, 
windy days. 


THE NEW ETON JACKET 








AN ATTRACTIVE EVENING CLOAK 


HOME JOURNAL 


HE Eton 

jacket shown 
in the illustra 
tion is of dark 
brown cloth and 
has the new long 
fronts. A flap 
of cloth is laid 
under the front, 
to which both 
sides of the front 
are buttoned, 
instead of over- 
lapping. A band 
of velvet of a 
deeper shade of 
brown borders 
the collar, revers, 
front piece and 
the cuffs. Both 
velvet and cloth 
are heavily 
stitched on all 




























the edges. The 
revers alone give 
a decided style 
to this garment, 
as they are ex- 
tended to the top 
of the high collar, 
which turns over 
at the back in the 
shape of a block. 

The Eton jacket 


still proves a 
favorite, and is 
certainly to be 


FRONT OF ETON JACKET 
recommended for 


its adaptability 

to the ordinary figure. It may be developed 
in any material to match the skirt with which 
it is worn, although it is more effective in 
the fashionable woolen goods. It is light in 
weight, quite warm, and very easily 
donned or carried 

upon the arm. 


& 

APES are fitted 
closely to the 
shoulders and only 
flare enough to 
make them hang 
easily. The wrap 
in the illustration, 


is 


CLOTH CAPE WITH REVERS 


which would look well 
on an elderly lady, is 
made of black cloth nearly 
covered with guipure. 
The fronts form a jabot, 
and the collar is high and 
flaring. 

The choice of suitable 
materials from which 
capes may be designed for 
elderly ladies this season 1s 
almost unlimited. They may 
be expensive or inexpensive, as 
plain or elaborate as 
chooses or as one’s finances will 
allow. The design shown may 
be handsomely developed in 
heavy satin or silk, ornamented 
with embroidery, or in perfectly 
plain brown, tan or gray broad- 
cloth of fine texture, simply 
stitched, and lined with satin 
or silk of any desired tint, and 
fastened with handsome clasps. 

The cape of a more simple 
character shown in the illustra- 
tion is of light brown cloth, 
with revers faced with pale tan 
and bordered with straps of the 
dark cloth. A large, loose tie 
should be worn with this. 


& 


HE simple evening cloak of 
dove gray shown in the 
illustration has a wide turnover 
collar of white taffeta covered 
withtucks. The standing collar 
is of the same silk, without 
tucks. It may be edged with 
fur if desired. The white tuck 
ing continues down the front in 
a sort of vest, and shows be 
tween the scallops of cloth. 
The scallops are outlined with 
handsome embroidery 


as one 


They Only Cost 25c. 


and fit and wear better than Hosiery costing 35 to 
50 cents, for they are the guaranteed 


WAYNE KNIT 






HOSIERY 


which is American Made, Full- Fashioned Hosiery, 
superior in quality to foreign-made. 


For Men, Ladies, Boys and Girls 
Fits Like a Glove 
Never Loses Shape 
Colors Guaranteed 
Trade-Mark on Each Pair 


ASK YOUR DEALER for Wayne Knit Match- 
less. If he does not keep them, don’t take inferior 
Hosiery, but send us his name and 25 Cents for 
a Sample Pair, postpaid. 


Our Free Booklet tells why Wayne 
Knit Matchless is superior to all other. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















Which is Wiser— 


to buy silks at a bargain price and have them 
rot, tear and lose their appearance in a short 
time, or to pay a trifle more and get 


CUTTER’S PURE SILKS 


that contain sixteen ounces of actual silk to every 
pound of fabric, and wear as silk SHOULD wear? 

Discriminating women all over the country 
have answered this question with profit to them- 
selves, and they now know that it is true economy 
to use our pure silks for dresses, waists, linings, 
facings and all other purposes where elegance 
and durability are desired 

Articles made of our silks give incomparable 
service, and may be made over time and again. 
Buying them is like putting money in the bank, 
to say nothing of appearance. All 24 inches wide 
—Taffeta, Gros-grain, Peau de Soie and Satin 
black and colors. Send for booklet and samples. 


John D. Cutter & Co., 1 Union Sq., New York 


/las your dressmaker our large book of 
samples P Lt costs $1.00. 


To Introduce Our Famous Sewing Silks to 


readers of the JOURNAL we will send 
a box of 12 spools (black), any size, postpaid, for $1.00, and 
in addition make you a present of 12 spools (black) B. HM. 
This is a special offer, good until November. 
ost 10 cts. and 5 cts. respectively at retail. Our 
sewing silks are admittedly the longest and strongest made. 
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THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


Are made in three or more 
pieces with /ransverse seams 
running around the body 
instead of up and down. 













This evades all strain and 
secures a perfect fit for 
all figures. Te corset 
| is selfadjusting, 
| yielding easily to 
| every movement. 
| No other Corset 
is constructed in this 
way. Made inevery variety 
of style. 

Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 

MAILED FREE 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, 


If your dealer does not sell our corsets, send to us, 


Vt ices from $1.00 to $5.00 per pair. 


New York City 





)) 
sth 
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Price, by Mail, 50 Cents 
Send for illustrated catalogue of er 
useful Parisian specialtic 


The Parisian Comb Co., 530 Broadway, New York 
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Be independent and self sup 
MEN . sorting. We teach you mil 
. inery thoroughly by mail 


W rite 


or free sample 


lesson. 


| Mme. De Faye’s Millinery School, Champlain Buliding, Chicago 
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THE NEW 





TO MATCH THE COSTUME 


HEN the season arrives for the doffing 

of straw and donning of winter ma- 

terials, the home milliner begins to look 
about for ideas. 

The small hat of felt in the popular shape, 
turned up on the sides and down in front, 
shown in the illustration, is trimmed with 
taffeta silk matching the dress in color. 





HAT WITH AN UPTURNED BRIM 


HE black felt hat illustrated has two 
bands of black velvet under the brim and 

a rosette of narrow ribbon where it is turned 
up infront. A half-wreath of roses extends 
across the front; the stems are apparently 
held close to the low crown by flat bows of 
black satin. There are upstanding velvet 
loops of the satin at the left side of the hat. 





A GrouP OF NECK ARRANGEMENTS 


Black silk passementerie revers are joined 
to a black velvet stock, and finished with 
cross-pieces and bows of ribbon. 

The jabot and collar shown in the illustra- 
tion are of white chiffon. The vest front is 
made in one box-plait of tucked white satin 
with turquoise buttons. 

The other two yokes are of lace, combined 
with tucked and shirred chiffon, and velvet. 





A DAINTY AFFAIR IN MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


This fall, high collars attached to yokes of 
many shapes are shown in great variety. The 
very dainty one of white mousseline de soie, 
shown in the illustration, is made with tuck- 
ing alternating with Valenciennes insertion, 
the whole surrounded by a ruffle. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


By Emily Wight 
DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


WO lace handkerchiefs may be used in 

making a fichu: one for the two points on 

the shoulders; the other to be drawn through 

the knot of net in front. Lace edging may 

be used. Another very pretty fichu is made 
of embroidered chiffon. 





THE STYLISH PICTURE HIAT 


The picture hat of this season has a brim 
wide in front and narrow at the back, where it 
is curved gracefully to suit any style of hair- 
dressing. The one shown in the illustration 
is trimmed with black velvet ribbon and 
ostrich plumes. Strings may be worn with it 
if one fancies them, starting from beneath the 
bow at the back and tying under the chin. 





ROUND HAT FOR SHOPPING 

HE round hat with a slightly rolling brim, 
shown in the illustration, is bound with 
velvet, trimmed with a torsade of silk and 
one of velvet in shades to harmonize, each 
ending in a full rosette, between which are 
thrust two long quills of the shade of the 
velvet. It is adapted to walking or shopping. 





THE FASHIONABLE VELVET TOQUE 


The green velvet toque in the illustration 
is made with a wire frame, and is trimmed on 
the side with an arrangement made by twist- 
ing the velvet around a wire circle and fas- 
tening it with a gilded ornament set with 
stones. Above and below are two large 
rosettes made of crinkled silk in a lighter 
shade of green, shirred in such a way as to 
resemble many curved rose petals. 


FALL HATS AND THE LITTLE THINGS 





A PANSY EVENING HAT 


HIS little evening hat is nearly covered 

with bunches of blue purple pansies. A 

bow of velvet matching the pansies in color 

is placed in front and caught with a gold 

ornament. Loops of the velvet show between 
the pansies on the back and sides. 





TO WEAR WITH A CLOTH Sulit 


HE brown hat of felt braid, shown in the 

illustration, has heavy cream-colored lace 
draped about the crown, and large loops of 
stitched silk on the left side. Bunches of 
violets lie under the slightly raised brim. 








VARIATIONS OF THE FICHU 


HE fichu will be much in evidence this 
season. A black one will be a useful 
adjunct to one’s wardrobe. Mousseline de 
soie is the material, and narrow white lace 
edges the ruffles of the one shown. 





VELVET APPLIQUE 


A CLOTH BOLERO 


HE novel trimming to the little cloth 
bolero, as shown in the illustration, is 
narrow flowered ribbon, with tiny twisted 
rosettes at regular intervals. The bolero of 
velvet appliqué shown has straps composed 
of many rows of chenille, held together in 
places by leaves of velvet. 
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The First Special Double Number 
of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


32 pages, with handsome colored 
cover, beautifully illustrated, dated 
Saturday, September 30, will be ready, 
at all newsdealers’, on Thursday, 
September 28—a_ special Autumn 
Fiction Number containing the open- 
ing chapters of a great historical 
serial, “ For the Freedom of the Sea,” 
by Cyrus Townsend Brady—a story 
of the War of 1812. Nearly one- 
third of the whole novel is in this 
special Autumn number. 


eee 


Stories Complete in this number: 


A New Sensation. By SARAH GRAND 


The story of a heartless woman: how she found 
her heart and lost it again, 


The Sergeant’s Private Madhouse 
Ry STEPHEN CRANE 


The tale of a crazy marine who broke up a 
battle with a hymn. 


Under the Eaves. By BRET HARTE 


The story of a Western Editor, an outlaw, and 
the outlaw’s wife. 


The Dlunger’s Thousand-Pound 
BanK-Notes. Ry CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


The tale of a plunger and his private annex to 
the Bank of England. 


A Stolen Sweetheart 
Ry FRANK BAILEY MILLARD 


The story of a California flood. 


eee 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Author of “The Man with the Hoe,’ will begin his 
contributions to the Iditorial Page of the Posr. 
This page has been strengthened from week to week 
until it is now called “the best in the country.” 


Tue Sarurpay Evenine Post is an illustrated 
weekly magazine, established by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1728. Five Cents the copy. Your newsman 
will supply you regularly. 


The Curtis Publishing Co., Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodaks 


make photography simple, easy. 
$5.00 to $35.00 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues Jree at the 
dealers’ or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 


THERE IS BUT ONE BEST 


IN BLACK DRESS GOODS 


That marked When these are 


° ¥ procured in such 
Priestley +) materials as Vene- 
tian, Prunella, 

on the selvedge. Serge, Estamene, 
Cheviot, Cravenette, Eudora, Henrietta, etc., 
ladies feel assured Ask merchants for the 
of having the goods Pricstley ¥ 
approved of by fF. ‘(by 


Dame Fashion. Black Goods 














ca If you are fond of 
Really Superior 


| iF, Candies, you will be interested 
in our Booklet, which tells of 
some of the good things we 


make. Drop us a postal card 
and we will mail you a copy. 

















Send us fen cents and we 
will mail you liberal samples 
of our superfine 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


Their quality will speak for itself. 


LEE CONFECTION CO.  srakers of Strictly 


1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, High-Grade Candies 





LINEN DOILIES 
FOR 10 CENTS 


We will send, to any one, nine handsome 
butter doilies, stamped on fine white linen, 
also our new 100-page Catalogue of Fancy 
Work Novelties and Jewelry, on receipt of 


10 cents. Write for them. 
Cc. & DAVISSON & CO. Feo 
48 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 25 


MARRIAGE 


Invitations 
Announcements 


At Home and Church Cards 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Information About 
Dress Linings 


Nearsilk is the only substitute for silk linings ever 
discovered. Nearsilk comes in all the latest shades. The 
genuine can only be sold for 25 cents a yard. Every piece 
has a tag attached stamped ‘“Nearsilk”’ (trade-mark). The 
market is flooded with worthless imitations which lack the 
remarkable qualities of the genuine Nearsilk, and which, if 
used, might ruin your gown. The genuine Nearsilk is 
recommended by all who have used it. 

Nubian Fast Black Linings are warranted not to 
rub off on or to discolor the undergarments. Nubian Fast 
Black Linings can be had in all qualities of Percalines, 
Satteens and Silesias. The Anderson Percale quality of 
the Nubian Fast Black is especially recommended, as it has 
the appearance and the delicate rustle of silk. The manu- 
facturers will replace every dress lining stamped on selvage 
Nubian Fast Black which does not give perfect satisfaction. 
Ask to see the words “ Nubian Fast Black ’’ on the selvage 
of the goods. 

Lustral is a new fabric 36 inches wide, especially 
adapted for linings, underskirts and draperies. Lustral 
comes in all shades. The finish is permanent. Pinks, 
blues and all colors are rendered fast by a new invention, 
and can be washed and ironed. Lustral is especially 
recommended for the linings of fine suits, jackets, etc., 
in place of high-priced satins. 

If your local dealer does not have the genuine Nearsilk, 
Nubian or Lustral Linings, write us and we will send you 
samples and information where to procure the goods. 


NEARSILK and NUBIAN LINING CO. 
P. O. Box 230, New York 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


Wherever in the United States we have no dealer, we send Pianos 
on trial (on easy payments if desired) and guarantee to suit you as 
well as if you lived in Boston. If unsatisfactory, we pay railroad freights 
both ways. ‘This may seem risky to you—it has ceased to seem so to 
us. If you are unacquainted with our house we will gladly give unques- 
tionable references as to our financial responsibility, the high merit of 
our piano, and our reputation for honorable dealing. The New England 
Conservatory of Music has bought, since 1882, over 250 Ivers & Pond 
Pianos. We refer to this and the other 200 schools and colleges now 
using our Pianos. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 








Catalogue and personal letter quoting lowest prices, with valuable infor- 
mation about piano-buying, including our unique easy payment plans, 
giving from one to three years to complete purchase, free upon request. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 


116 Boylston Street, Boston 


























The Most Splendid 
-@ Endorsement 


ever given an article of wearing 
apparel has been given Queen 
Quality Shoes. Over 500,000 in- 
telligent and fashionable women are wearing them, 
and 2000 leading merchants in 2000 cities and towns 
(only one dealer in a town) are busy supplying them. 


The perfect fitting qualities, the artistic design- 
ing, the stylish shapes, the fashionable leathers, and the 
thoroughly high-class construction of Queen Quality 
Shoes are accountable for their phenomenal sale quite 
as much as the price. Such shoes are only possible 
under special conditions such as prevail in the great 
Queen Quality factory: great experience, special 

nowledge, complete facilities, most modern methods 
and immense volume of production. (Capacity, 6000 

pairs a day.) 


All Styles—Street, Dress, House, Outing— 
One Price 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


describes all styles and will be sent with 
address of local dealer on request. - 


We can send shoes direct on receipt of $3.25. (Oxfords, $2.75.) z 


NTO. PBICKFORD SHBOSTOR, 
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Made by ) ( Makers. 
Sold by ; Up-to-Date « Merchants. 


Vorn by ) ( Women. 





THE ONLY 
RUSTLESS CORSET 
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AVING toiled 
long upon its 
tools, its arts and in- 
dustries, our age is 
now engaged in 
perfecting a new 
science—the sci- 
ence of being miser- 
able. The founder 
of this cult was a 
supremely gifted 
man, the fortunate 
possessor of riches 
and leisure, of great 
personal beauty and 
singularly fascinat- 
ing address. He 
was also the child 
of culture and the university, and had a 
literary style whose rhythmic beauty lent 
strange glamour to his writings. Never 
having earned a loaf of bread nor suffered 
a single crushing misfortune or sorrow, 
Schopenhauer’s luxurious and unstormed life 
went out in a blaze of popularity. Some 
years before he died his disciples began to 
make pilgrimages to his town, and, assem- 
bling before his house, his admirers watched 
their hero go in and out, as though he were a 
demi-god. When death at last put a stop to 
the rising incense and honeyed adulation, 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy of life, as the 
greatest of all misfortunes, and death as the 
greatest of all blessings, was elevated to the 
dignity of a cult. Unfortunately, the influ- 
ence of this scholar, who affirmed that it is 
‘‘ safer to trust our fears than our hopes,’’ 
did not expire with him. To-day the subtle 
poison of a diluted pessimism may be easily 
traced through the pages of such novelists 
as Hardy, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Tolstoi. 


a 
World-Wide Problem of Human Suffering 


MONG those intellects representing genius 
of the first order we must make room 
for the philosopher who wrote the drama of 
Job. The depressed hour that overtook this 
author had its origin in the world-wide prob- 
lem of human suffering. Carlyle counted this 
drama ‘‘one of the grandest things ever 
written with a pen; the first luminous state- 
ment in books of the problem of the destiny 
of man and the way God takes with him on 
the earth; grand in its simplicity and epic 
melody, and sublime in its story of recon- 
ciliation; a choral melody as old as the heart 
of man, as soft as the summer midnight, and 
wonderful as the world, with its seas and 
stars.’’ This ancient sage and seer began as 
a pessimist and ended an optimist, for he was 
one who fought his doubts and gathered 
strength, so that his optimism is a structure 
builded out of the fears and doubts that 
overcome pessimists, but that he conquered 
and used as substance for building the 
foundations beneath his feet. Sophocles 
exiles GEdipus from his palace for his sins. 
This king, going forth into the darkness and 
night, his white head wet with the driving 
rain and the pitiless snow, was the child of 
remorse. But lest men think that he under- 
states the problem of suffering, the sage in 
his drama makes the sufferer to be the child of 
virtue and of spotless integrity. His house 
is a palace, representing industry and un- 
tainted wealth. His banqueting hall and 
garden resound with the laughter of children 
made happy through his love. He is sur- 
rounded by hosts of admiring friends, who 
esteem him, not that they may use him, but 
for his honorable service and character. 


a 
Job's Day of Tribulation Came Relentlessly 


T THE highest, sunniest hour of his 
career, suddenly trouble like a black 
cloud stands upon the horizon of his life. 
Sheetéed storms sweep through his harvest 
fields and make this garden a desert. Then 
Bedouins come in from the south and drive 
off his cattle and camels. He who but a day 
before had herds numbered by thousands is 
left without a single lamb. While a fire has 
blackened his own house, an earthquake top- 
ples down his brother’s palace, where his 
children are staying, and Job buries his hopes 
in one grave. Not even his health is left. 
When all earthly goods vanish his friends 
also depart. After seeing that much of the 
woe known to the human heart has been 
emptied into this single life, the scholar 
asks if bad men are overtaken with the har- 
vest of sin, why should a good man suffer for 
his virtues? Why is Socrates, faithful to his 
city, rewarded with a cup of hemlock? Why 
is Paul, lighting the lamps of liberty for 
Western cities, rewarded with the rods, stones 
and the sword? Why are martyrs with their 
heroism and their noble ministry to civiliza- 
tion doomed to wear coats of flame, when by 
playing false to their convictions they could 
have escaped the agony of executioners? 





PHOTOGRAPH BY 
HOLLINGER AND COMPANY 


DOCTOR HILLIS 





Editor's Note—Doctor Hillis’ series of articles, 
on ‘‘ The Secrets of a Happy Life,’’ began in the 
May issue of the Journal and will be continued. 
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THE SECRETS OF A HAPPY LIFE 
By Newell Dwight Hills 
Fifth Article: An Outlook Upon the Victory of Optimism 
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Sorrow is Common to Prince and Peasant 


WHY is it that no individual is permitted 

to escape, but that sorrow is common 
to princes not less than peasants? If trouble 
overtakes some poor youth in his first success, 
it overtakes kings also, for when for a few 
months Frederick has reigned over Germany, 
death strikes him down. If the Austrian 
monarch’s reign extends over years, he is 
overtaken by the suicide of his son and the 
assassination of the mother of the much-loved 
youth. Nor is any man so great that he can 
build a wall against calamities. This is life’s 
problem, and it is black and forbidding. 

Patriots and reformers also have their 
dark hours and have gone from depression 
unto victory. If the poet Job represents 
intellect and cold reason, Elijah, the prophet, 
represents the tumultuous temperament of the 
reformer. His presence was a flame and his 
word blazed like a torch. An _ intrepid 
radical, he stands forth as one of the noblest 
Puritans who ever faced a generation given 
over to tyranny, vice and superstition. If 
brave John Knox scourged the beautiful 
Queen with words as rods, Elijah fronted a 
dissolute King and Jezebel and brought them 
to judgment with words of flame. This 
intrepid prophet descended upon his genera- 
tion like an avalanche in a thunderstorm, 
for when ending the wickedness of his city 
he used as instruments the surgeon’s knife, 
the lancet and cauter. When the long years 
of tireless labor had ended he beheld an 
idolatry diminished, laws reformed, homes 
refined, and superstitions lessened. 


& 
Even When Elijah Moaned There was Hope 


Bot reaction followed swiftly after the 

reformation, and the people swung back 
toward their old sloth and sins. In that hour 
of nervous collapse and physical exhaustion 
depression overtook the prophet. His 
reforms seemed failures. He beheld his city 
as a bottomless sink of iniquity, whose 
depths must be endured, and could nut be 
sweetened. Then his soul revolted from 
a generation so besotted, and beholding the 
city as wholly given over to ignorance and 
sin he turned forever from temple and street 
and market-place, and in the wilderness 
asked God to take away his life. 

And yet in that depressed hour when Elijah 
bemoaned the slow progress of society, it fell 
out that the whole horizon was bright with 
hope. If the movement for reform had 
receded it was only to gather strength for a 
tidal wave. Soon it was found that the 
patriarch’s intrepid spirit had repeated itself 
in six thousand heroic souls, who even now 
were planning to take up the reformer’s work 
and redeem the land to faith and integrity. 
Even while he thought kimself alone and 
longed for death the bugle was calling the 
upward march of multitudes. Young Elisha 
came forward, and by winning arts and gen- 
tle ways carried on the task that Elijah had 
begun in fire and storm and tumult. Soon 
he was followed by John the Baptist, kindling 
his torch at altars Elijah had builded. 


& 
Some of Our Later-Day Heroes 


HEN as the centuries come and go we see 

Augustine and Ambrose, Peter, the hermit, 
and Bernard, the eloquent, inspiring the hosts 
with the hero’s name. We see Wyclif, and 
Cranmer, and Cromwell, and Hampden, and 
heroes innumerable following this prophet, 
who still leads reformers to their certain vic- 
tory. Athousand times, overtaken by depres- 
sion, the heroes of reform have remembered 
Elijah’s defeat. Here is Lovejoy, his 
printing-presses destroyed, his _life-blood 
ebbing away, one moment feeling ‘‘It is 
enough now; take away my life,’’ then mount- 
ing up to victory. Here is Charles Sumner 
lying bleeding and unconscious in the Senate 
chamber through the club of a_ brutal 
assassin, little thinking that his year of 
depression was to be followed swiftly by a 
year when he was to gather the rich harvest 
of his weary years. Here is Livingstone 
dying in the heart of Africa, depressed 
because he is never to see the headwaters of 
the Nile, but whose children behold the dark 
shores of the continent ablaze with light, 
while one column of pioneers moves south- 
ward from Khartum and another column 
moves northward from the Cape to meet at 
Livingstone’s grave for the redemption of 
the Dark Continent. And here is Frances 
Willard, dying depressed by the apparent 
defeat of her reform, praying that at least one 
country, rather than one State, might try her 
method: if successful to continue it, and if a 
failure, to prepare the way for some new and 
better plan on the part of reformers, and who 
perchance little dreamed that Canada was to 
fulfill her hope. And here are citizens 
depressed for their rulers and patriots who 
feel that the forces of corruption are gaining 
much, and the forces of civic righteousness 
little, who know not that the tides of integ- 
rity are rising to sweep away those who rob 
the poor and spoil the people. 


Solomon is One of the Saddest of Figures 
HE words “vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity’’ represent the depressed hours 
of the scholar who was at once the wisest and 
the saddest of men. This young student was 
also a king, handsome in face, brilliant in 
intellect, gentle and generous at heart. For 
years everything he touched turned to gold. 
The story of his palaces, arts, stables, 
servants and soldiers makes his fame rival 
that of the Indian king who built the 
diamond throne in the Palace of Death. 
Like his father, David, the youth was a poet, 
his songs numbering one thousand. He was 
also a scientist, and the botanists and natural- 
ists claim him as their first professor. 
Broadening his outlook, he became a moralist, 
and his wise proverbs make us wonder 
whether they represent one man’s wit or 
many men’s wisdom. Living centuries 
before Sophocles, he taught Shakespeare and 
Moliére how to develop a theme from act to 
act. Even in childhood he achieved a repu- 
tation for sagacity. When a magician tried 
to puzzle him by asking him to distinguish 
between an artificial and a real flower, the 
boy used a bee to search out the honey 
sweets and so solved his problem. 


& 


Pessimists are Generally Confirmed Egotists 
As yet this king with his magnificence 
and unrivaled power, this shrewd judge, 
this skillful statesman, this scholar with his 
wide culture, became a pessimist and stands 
forth one of the saddest figures in all the 
history of melancholy. But if we analyze his 
misery we find that he was a pessimist, not 
because men are disciplined by conflict and 
trouble, but because he was a confirmed 
egotist. Had men used printing-presses in 
those far-off days the first letter to be ex- 
hausted in setting up Solomon’s copy would 
have been the capital letter “I.” “I”’ 
builded me houses, ‘‘I’’ got me soldiers, 
‘* 1’? wrote proverbs, ‘‘I’’ had man-servants, 
‘*T’’ had maid-servants. Through insatiable 
egotism Solomon lifted up this ‘‘I’’ as a 
columnar hitching-post, and asked all crea 
tion to stand around and admire him. But 
simplicity is to a great man what sweetness 
is to a rose. A bloated and overwrought 
egotism makes happiness impossible. 


z 
A New Era of Wisdom and Justice 


Ts outlook upon ancient heroes whose 
defeat became victory must be completed 
by the remembrance of the modern prophets 
whose gloom hath become gladness. If we 
call the roll of the great teachers of this 


generation we discern that not one but has | 
had his hours of depression when his reform | 


has seemed failure, and, weary of strife, he 
has asked God to take away his life. Carlyle 
enters into gloom saying, ‘‘ I shall die leav- 
ing no man the better for the living.’ 
Spencer, too, in the saddest pieces of writing 
our generation has seen, affirmed that he had 
failed to influence his generation, since a 
philosopher has done little for a man who 
simply shows him what is right; while 
Ruskin, like Elijah, bitterly and passionately 
prays for the end of his career. But in retro- 


spect we now see that in his depressed | 


hour the prophet stood in a golden haze of 
glory that veiled the future fame and victory. 
So far from forgetting Turner, England has 
consecrated the noblest room in her gallery 


to that man who was the great master of | 


orchestral effects in color. If the sense of 
failure once choked Ruskin’s heart, now we 
see all economic teachers are writing their 
philosophy under the influence of his Chris- 
tian spirit. If Carlyle and Spencer once felt 


that they looked out upon wild tracts of sav- | 


agery, ignorance and vice, it is given us to 
see afar off, like some nebula just swinging 
into sight, the vision of a new era for man: 
an era of wisdom and justice and love. 


& 
Nothing Good is Ever Lost 


HE story of arts that have been lost, and 
inventions that have been forgotten, and 
knowledges that have been consumed by 
fame, all these are idle talk. The time was 
when Wendell Phillips thought the huge 
stones in the temple of Diana demanded the 
steam engine. Wider knowledge hath taught 
us that the pyramids can be accounted for by 
one despot and a thousand slaves. Man can 


forget where he saw the poison ivy, but not | 


where he found the clustering vine. Mén 
have forgotten how to make thumbscrews 
and instruments of torture. Once he has 
made a book, a loom or an engine he can 
never forget the art. Yea, the very scaven- 
ger, emptying a bushel of chaff and one grain 
of wheat into the streets, will find that 
mother earth will search out that grain, 
shelter its root in the soil beneath and its 
plant in the sun above, and make the chaff 
and filth to change their form and lend crim- 
son hues to bud and fruit. Therefore, open 
thy hand, oh publicist, knowing that thy 
handful of to-day will have increased to- 
morrow and will seed the world with harvests. 
Open up thy spring in the desert, for though 
an enemy stop up the fountain with stones, he 
cannot stay the spring bubbling from the 
heart of God’s earth. 
for weary man’s shade and shelter, for the 
enemy, sharpening his knife to destroy, shall 
be made a servant to cut away the dead 
branches from the tree that shall heal the 
nations. For this is God’s world. It is 
keyed to happiness, not to misery. Vices are 
waning, and virtues are waxing. 


Plant vine and tree | 
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“We tried 

almost every 

Food for our in- 

fant daughter. 

Some of them 

she did not like, 

Y and others did 

not agree with her. At last we 

tried ESKAY’S FOOD, and. she 

not only liked this Food, but 

grew fat upon it. When we be- 

gan using ESKAY’S FOOD she 

weighed 8 pounds, and -now, a 

year old, pulls down the scales 
at 23". pounds.” 

MRS. GEO. E. THORPE 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SMITH , KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 


~ 429 - 435 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘(NEXT DOOR TO THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL } 
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ESTABUSHED “a 


The name « Coe & Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, 
perfumes, sachets, toilet waters, 
and dental powder corresponds 


to the “Sterling” mark on silver 








Seventeen years of floor experience quality 
us to advise on floor treatment. 

Ask for our illustrated booklet, “ 
Treatment for Floors.” 
on this subject. 

Our Hardwood Floor catalogue shows 
new styles which your carpenter can lay over 
your floor at about the cost of a good carpet. 


FREE 


« A sample half-pound can 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


To any one who has a floor. 












The Proper 
It tells all we know 


Does not show scratches or heel marks. 
Will not catch dust or dirt. 

Takes high polish easily. 

Durable. 

Economical. 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 





METAL DOLL HEADS , 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 4 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Vischer & Ce., General Agents 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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NDS OF WOMEN. 


IN EVERY STATE WEAR 


—, \ / i Dp” S. , 
ENS CLOAK 
Suits” FURS 

if your MIN *,Prceccupied with the knowl. 


edge that your clothing is not 
proper you are ill at ease. If you wear the STEVENS’ 
Garments you have that self-assurance that rightfully 
belongs to a well-dressed woman. This, and our prices, 
is the secret of our enormous sales. 
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ROUGH THE MAILS — 
——THAN ANY OTHER 
| THREE HOUSES COMBINED 


Time was when fogy mer- 


chants waxed 
prosperous from easily earned profits on, 
poorly made and poorly bought Cloaks, 
but we have revolutionized the Cloak 
trade of America. While they sat by the 
roadside howling “hard times” and slum- 
bered and slept in their moss-grown 
niches, we have made progress unparal- 
leled in the annals of American mer- 
chandising, and have captured the Cloak 
trade of America. 

This phenomenal growth has not 
been accidental; it is simply the 
inevitable result of sending each cus- 
tomer the finest that could be produced 
at a price that astonished her entire 
community, 


Genuine Stevens’ Jackets 


made from extra fine materials 


Jackets that are superior to all others in style, 
fit, finish and workmanship, at $8.75 and up. 


Tailor-Made Suits 


of which the style alone is worth more than 
the price, beautifully made from fine materials, 
at $10.00 and up. 
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It is the accepted guide {%, Spek sm St oaying 


artistically dressed women in every city, county and village in the United 
States. DON’T FAIL to secure a copy of the first edition, as it contains 
the offer of $2000 in prizes for sending us names of people interested in 
our Cloaks, Suits and Furs—a postal will bring it by return mail. Address at once 


ChasASevensE Bros, susie 
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The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


are complete 
undergarments, 
covering the en- 
tire body. Per- 
fectly elastic, fit- 
ting like a glove. 
Convenient to 
put on, being en- 
tered at top and 
drawn on_ like 
trousers. With SZ ee ae 
no other kind of Showing the Only Buttons on the Garment. 
underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses, or wear com- 
fortably’so small a corset. The Oneita has done away with the annoyance 
of all buttons, bands, and double thicknesses of cloth under the corsets. 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS. Office: No. 1 Greene St., New York 
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No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 


ef 


Made Especially 
for Women 
and Misses 


ee 





Send for 
Iilustrated Booklet V 
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$9.50 


ALL STYLE LASTS 
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08 ti15 as well, walks as well wearsas welland looksas well asany womsrs shoe costing Wem 5OFsI WOOK more 
TRI-ON-FA Swoss cost SCSCA PAIR. Why pay more? Why not save trom $1 1082 for pin money? The woman Wie, buys. 
TRI-ON-FAS pays just what As necessary and re more than 1s necessary, 1a this age of Lconomicd, Scieatithc oer, - 
Making, tor Comfortable, Reliable Stylish footwear. /n case your Dealer does not keep TREON-FAS, we Will ~ 


(Send you a pai express paid, on receipt A $ElS and retund your money Ht you Wish, Send us youracdrass 4nd 
we will send you our new Shoe Book, showing ovr oitterent styles. THE HURLEY SHOE CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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N all fashion : 
centres recog= : 
nized as the best : 





and worn by 
more stylish 
dressers than 
all other 
makes 
combined. 


The famous make of Cloaks, 
Suits, Skirts, Waists and 
Furs. 


A beautiful catalogue of more than 
200 of the exclusive styles with sur- 
prisingly low-price quotations free 
upon request. If you care to lead in 
style, you will either have your deal- 
er send for it or 

do so yourself. 


$10.00 


$2.00 


No. 3788 


$10.00 


> of” ( 
All garments (J) fe! ( 
bearing this © label are 


No. 3630. Fine black widewale, guaranteed correct in style and flawless No. 3665. Beautiful black or 







with heavy black braid and in workmanship. Without the label navy-blue serge skirt, with 
round button trimm’g, $3.00 they are not genuine; therefore, insist black braid trimming and 
upon it. Some one dealer in almost cut in tunic effect, $5.00 = 
No. 3605. Exactly the same every town handles them and will sup- ‘a: 


without trimming, ply you with any of these or other No. 3315. Highly desirable 

H Beifeld styles. coat of finest black or navy- 

No. 3788. Fe Magnificent walk- If for any reason he will not do so, blue glace; black silk serge 

ing skirt in either ee ad order direct, giving bust measure for lining and Sicilian silk-faced 

or dark tan, with plaid effect jacket and size of waist and front length lapels: finished with scal 
inside; scalloped front with 


ee for skirt, and we will see that your or- lops and ten pearl buttons; 
numerous rows of try der is filled 7 
10. 7 


. velvet collar, - 10.00 
and buttons, . 
he d 266-268 Franklin St., Chicago, or 
Address oD Prince & Greene Sts., New York 
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SIZE OF SPOON 
10 INCHES 





Thousands of readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL have received one of these SPOONS 
FREE and had the opportunity to see, use and so prove that all our claims for COLUMBIAN 
TRIPLE-COATED ENAMELED WARE are true, and that they are perfect cooking utensils. 





» caf This ware is so constructed that no rust or poisonous germs of any description can 

‘ possibly adhere to any part of the vessel, which positively insures pure food to all who 

‘ cook in the ware bearing this trade-mark. ‘There is the same difference between 
Columbian and other enameled wares as there is between triple- plated and single- plated 

silver ware. Remember that all Columbian Ware is 7'rip/e-Coated, and we are the 

- Pioneers in the manufacture of triple-coated enameled ware in this country. ‘The triple 
TRADE Manin enameling makes it as smooth as glass, so that hot water is all that is needed to 
remove grease, dirt, germs, or odor of cocking, and make the vessel clean and sweet even after years ot 


constant daily use. 


To still further demonstrate the superiority of the 


Columbian ‘2°; Enameled Ware 


we offer a 5-quart Preserving Kettle, 9°4 inches in diameter by 414 inches deep, illustrated above, expre 
charges prepaid by us, for 60 cents in stamps, express or money orders. If, after giving it a thorough test 
by using it, you are convinced that it is not the best ware for cooking you ever used, return it and your 


money will be refunded. : wae ' 
To those ordering this Preserving Kettle, this full-sized (ten inches long) Kitchen Spoon for fruit pre 


serving, basting, etc., will be sent, Free, as a present; or, if you. wish to test the merits of the 
COLUMBIAN TRIPLE-COATED ENAMELED WARE, on receipt of four cents in stamps, to pay post 
age, together with the name of your hardware dealer, and the names of two other dealers who handle 


itchen Utensils in your town, we will send the spoon Free. We do this because we are not afraid to trust 
the name and reputation of the COLUMBIAN TRIPLE-COATED ENAMELED WARE in your hands, 
knowing that a test is the only thing needed for you to adopt this ware exclusively for all your cooking. 

If your dealer will not supply your wants, we will, and deliver, prepaid, to your city or nearest railway 
station, anything you want selected from our IMustrated Catalogue and Price List, which is sent Free. 


BELLAIRE STAMPING CO., Samece Department, HARVEY, ILL. 
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“Perfection Boys” 


We make 100 styles of boys’ suits in pure all-wool 
worsteds and cassimeres—the best money can buy— 
all steam-shrunk, and guaranteed fast colors. In 
style, fit and workmanship these suits are “ perfec- 
tion.’’ They are double-stitched throughout with 
heavy silk thread, all parts stayed, and trousers 
have reinforced seat and knees. Extra buttons 
and patch; and our guarantee goes with each suit. 


This trade-mark guarantees good wear. Prices, $2.50 
$3.50 and $5.00 
per Suit 


“ Perfection Suits’’ are sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not have them, 
send us your ps cond and his, znd we will see that 
you getthem. There are no others “just as good.” 


Write to-day for Catalogue B, handsomely illustrated 
from life, showing wew fall styles, and telling 
how to dress your boys correctly. IT 18 FREE. 


The Perfection Clothing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLLARS and 
CUFFS 


. . 
S44 c/t lttH 








look for it inside cont collar. 








Stylish, convenient, economical; made of fine cloth, and 
exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. ‘The turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars, or five 
pairs of cuffs, Whe. Ay mail, joc. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 5, BOSTON 
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SAVE ./2, Your FUEL 


using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
COST $2.00 AND UP 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write 

for booklet on economy in heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
24 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOLEPROOF 


If you do the sock buying for 
the men folks in the family 
insist on having Holeproof 
Sox next time. They are 
made of a special yarn, 
knitted in a new way, 
and one pair of Hole- 
proof Sox will 
outwear four 
pairs of the or- 
dinary kind. 

Every pair has a guarantee 
ticket. Iloleproot Sox are 


made in all standard sizes and 
colors, 


P , supply you, send $2 for four 
pairs. Interesting booklet, with testimonials, free. 


Kalamazoo Knitting Co., Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. & Ss. 


. CUSTOM 
Shoes 


Are Ideal Shoes for Women 


ws was 




















The Right 
Sock is 





The 


‘ keep their shape. 


health-keeper. 
Catalogue, showing 30 styles, sent free on application. 


LOUNSBURY & SOULE, - Stamford, Conn. 








If your dealer can’t | 


They do not have to be 
“broken in,” fit easy, | 


support the foot and | the Bunns. 


: Our Cushion Insole Shoe 
is the acme of comfort, and a 
A finely illustrated 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE WIDOWHOOD 


OF MRS. BUNN | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


‘* There came a rap at the door. 
go,’ said Sally, not moving. 

““It was Mr. Marcus Price, a manager of 
the Seaman’s and Farmer’s Bank. We all 
thought a heap of Mr. Marcus. He asked for 


‘ Joe will 


Mrs. Bunn, but when he saw Leam he was | 


too surprised to do more than shake hands 
over and over. Then he said: 

*** Mrs. Bunn, 
about your profitable little investment, and 
to leave you your bank-book, but this is too 
happy an occasion to be interrupted by busi- 
ness, so I’ll bid you good-evening.’ 

*** Not at all, Mr. Price,’ said Sally, ‘ the 
business is important,’ and she sat down by 
him and talked so pretty and level-headed 
that all of a sudden I saw Leam’s face turn 
sort of white and shocked, and he got up 
and said something about feeding the horse, 
and went out. And Sally looked like she 
was going to run and put her arms around 
his neck right then. But she didn’t. 


a 


‘Now, I knew that Sally Bunn hadn’t 


spoken to a man except on business—no, nor 
thought of one—while she was a widow. 


We suspicion easier, but things come on 
’em with a shock and make babies of ’em. 
When we come to go that night, Leam Bunn 
looked so dumb and set back that I felt sorry 
forhim. I’m likely to turn around and be 
soft-hearted for the one that’s down. But in 
my heart I knew that a little wholesome 
paring down wouldn’t hurt him. Before we 
left, Sally said: 

*** Don’t forget, Mis’ Marrow, I’m coming 
down to your house Friday night,’ and I said: 

‘** Of course you are, and Leam, too!’ but 
she most took my breath away, for nothing 
had been said, and Leam Bunn had never 
wanted to do anything or go anywhere unless 
he’d arranged it all himself. 

‘That night I up and told Samuel that I 
didn’t think Sally Bunn 
heart after all—thinking Leam was drowned 
and having him come home so unexpected. 

*** You can generally size up a big craft,’ 
says Samuel, ‘ but you can’t tell about these 
little ones. Give her head and lie by, old 
woman; give her her head and lie by!’ 

‘* But after a while, when he was smoking, 
Samuel all of a sudden says: ‘ By gum! 
Where’s that note I wrote you all about 
Leam getting drowned?’ 

*** Sally’s yot it,’ said I. ‘I took it to her 
the next day. She was so stunned I hoped 
it might make her cry, but it didn’t. No, 
Samuel,’ says I, ‘Sally Bunn hasn’t shown 
the heart that I expected, I’m sorry to say!’ 

‘*But Samuel just roared out laughing. 
‘Don’t you see, old woman? Well, 
ain’t the cutest cutter yet! Don’t you see?’ 

‘* But I didn’t see at all, and I was real 
put out at Sally Bunn not having more heart. 


However, Samuel just laughed the more, andI | 


was too much provoked to ask any questions. 


& 


‘The news that Leam Bunn wasn’t dead 


got around, and I asked several in on Friday | 


night, knowing it had been a long time since 
Sally was at a gathering. Well, she got to 
be queen of the company in no time. It 
was ‘Mrs. Bunn this,’ and ‘Mrs. Bunn 
that’; why, there wasn’t a single girl there 
had so much attention, and Sally six times 
prettier than she was a week before. She 
had put jet all down the front of the 
Henrietta to break the mourning, and had 
violets on, and was sparkling and sweet like 
something brand new. I caught Leam’s 
eyes following her like he’d begun his 
courting all over. But before they Jeft I had 
a quiet word with Sally in my own room. 
Not meaning to shirk a duty, I came right to 
the point: 

*** Well, Sally,’ says I, while she pinned 
her hat on, ‘ you certainly did bloom out 
while you were a widow.’ 

‘‘And if you believe me, she threw her 
hands up to her face, and I thought she was 
going to burst out crying right there. 

‘** Oh, it’s been hard—it’s been hard to 
treat him so!’ she says under her breath. 


z& 


** And then it all come to me—maybe 
Samuel’s laughing. 

“‘* Sally Bunn,’ said I, catching her by 
the arms, ‘I do believe that you read that 
note right at the very first, and have known 
ever since that you weren’t a widow!’ 

*** Oh, hush, Mis’ Marrow!’ she said, with 
her face like fire, and catching hold of my 
hands. ‘ Oh, he mustn’t know it—that is, not 
just yet. Oh, Mis’ Marrow, I think I’ll be 
forgiven, for it was all for him—just for him 
—and I’m so happy! He’s been hanging 
around all day the way he did when we were 
engaged.’ Then she ran out laughing, and 
called Leam to come put her rubbers on. 

““As I said,’’ repeated Mrs. Marrow, 
‘nobody ever called Sally Bunn ‘a fine 
woman.’ She’s too little. But I saw what I 
saw! There isn’t a happier pair alive than 
Leam thinks there’s nothing on 
earth as smart as his Sally. I guess more 
husbands would think that way if their 
wives only had the chance to show them what 
fine widows they could make!”’ 


was 





I stopped in to tell you | 





But | 
men aren’t like us about that sort of thing. | 


had shown much | 


if she | 
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Pingree 
Shoc talk 


Your very first pair of Pingree Shoes 
remind you of good old friends—the longer 
you have them the better you like them. For 
more than 30 years we have been making good- 
wearing fine shoes for Women, Men and Chil- 
dren. Genuine Pingree-made Child’s shoes have 
no equal,—they are more than ordinarily good shoes. 


Two ( ‘“COMPOSITE’’ ‘* GOVERNOR’’ 
Dingrec- and 
Specials: $ 5] for Women 0 $ 4 for Men 


are the most satisfactory shoes ever sold for | 
these prices. They come in all reliable leathers, 


in the very Ia- 
Ask your dealer!!! | 


test styles—in 
light, medium or 

Write us for Catalog i Be sure you get the genuine. 

and where to get them Our name is on every pair. 


heavy weights. 
; PINGREE & SMITH, Makers, Detroit 









They wear best and 
heep shape longest 





















JAP ROSE 


A New Creation 


Modern 
an all tts details 


Velvety in its appearance 
and use. A_ transparent 
glycerin soap. 

Matchless. Designed es- 
pecially for toilet and bath. 

A large-size cake. 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, send 
ten cents to 


Jas. S. Kirk & Co., 


a a a a 
a 


White Label 
Concentrated Soups 


Made in airy, cleanly kitchens from choicest products and richest stock. Seasoned to suit 
soup lovers. Time-saving—fire-saving—palate-pleasing soups. 

A ten-cent can makes six large plates full—ready in a moment with a little boiling water. 
Tomato—Beef—Mock Turtle—Ox Tail—Consommé—Vegetable—Chicken—Chicken Gumbo-okra. 





Chicago 





More delicious than 
home-made—cost less 


Ty 
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a‘pustal tells a omy by Armour Packing Co. , Dept. J, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. a 
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e Jones Umbrella “Roof” 


Put on in 
One minute. 








Fits any 














AW EASURE-FROM Tip-To-Tip-oF Ri 





COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of 
outside ribs; state if the centre rod is steel or wood. If you cannot get the Jones 
Umbrella “ Roof” of your dealer send $1.00 to us, and we will mail, postpaid, a - 
UNION TWILLED SILK 25 or 26 INCH “Adjustable Roof” (27 or 28 inch, $1.25; ‘Adjustable Roof 
29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella “ Roofs” at all prices from 50 cents to $8.00 ee 
each, according to quality. If not entirely satisfactory your money promptly re- 


funded, including stamps you have used for postage. let, ‘‘ Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions 


necessary, mailed with your order. THE JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. A, 396 Broadway, New York City 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD. Agents Wanted. 































OF i 
UNT), PEOPL SALAD rH 
'L DELIciousty SAVORED 


& PERRINS SAU 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE- 
LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
JGHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family WHEN A 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia HOUSEWIFE 



















SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: BRANCH OFFICES: 3 

One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street SEES THE TRADE- i. 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building MARK BELOW 

Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree London Office : 45 Albemarle Street, W. on Agate-Ware 
The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright In Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall it is Safe to Buy 
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EDITED BY EDWARD BOK and not till then. 


wa No POISON can lurk 
ax & in Agate Nickel-Steel 


TWO BRIGHT NEW JOURNAL NOVELS Ware, but with 


out this mark [g@ 
"THOSE two excellent ones, ‘‘ The Jamesons,’’ by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, and ‘‘ The ay ead 
Minister of Carthage,’’ by Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason (author of ‘“‘A Minister || 4 Yecent analvsis 
of the World’’), which were so successful in the JOURNAL, may now be had in book | | made of 17 differ- zg 
form, completing the set of ‘‘ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Fiction Library.’’ ent makes showed @ 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons asa part of their 
coating, viz.: ARSENIC, 
LEAD and ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
ape Nickel -Steel 





This makes a very pretty set of five excellent 
romances and stories, each with beautiful pictures: 





The Jamesons, by Mary E. Wilkins 

The Minister of Carthage, by Caroline A. Mason 
Neighborhood Types, by Mary E. Wilkins 

The Spirit of Sweetwater, by Hamlin Garland 
The Minister of the World, by Caroline A. Mason 


Soups 


Kept in the larder, solves a most 














are besides 

important probion ee at ie We want every JOURNAL reader to have these books: so we have put them down | | this Trade Mark 

yond the skill of the average cook. | to the lowest possible price. We can do this because there are enough JOURNAL burnt in the enamel, 

ae readers to buy a whole edition: a label attached with 

Chemists’ Certificate 

Best Grocers will supply you The Books in Paper: the Set is $1.00; or any Single Story for 25 cents as a guaranty of 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. Or, the Books in Cloth: the Set is $2.00; or any Single Story for 50 cents serra 


Also Blue Label Tomato Ketchup and 


table delicacies. Booklet for the asking. WITH POSTAGE FREE IN EITHER CASE ae — Bt ; 
. ° eas : ‘ Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co. 
Remit Carefully, Please, to The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia wae We 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 


een ay ea been “MR. DOOLEY” IN THE NEXT JOURNAL PRACTICAL PLANS 
WITH HIS NEW CREATION, “MOLLY DONAHUE’ 


ten or more of the latest only practical book for 
designs, with valuable and practical ideas for build- the | prospective home- 
ing, furnishing and decorating a moderate-cost home. builder, Its 128 pages 
One of my designs, published in ‘tne Lapigs’ Home illustrate 57 designs, 
OLLY lives across the street from Mr. Dooley. She knows Mr. Dooley better than 

does any other girl on Archey Road. He is really the closest friend of her family. 
Molly is a pretty Irish-American girl, and has keen aspirations for the larger world of 
women’s clubs, Browning societies, golf clubs and ‘‘ high-toned’’ society as she has read 
































JOURNAL, has been erected over 500 times. with floor plans, of 


houses that range in 
cost from $500 to 
$15,000, It contains 
> a practical talk on 





a wee interior and exterior 
| about them in the newspapers. Her mother and brother sympathize with the girl, but her 5 en? ae Sante qraneeed, Sas 
} ° Py . . shows ow Oo 
| father, who works in the mill, is hard to deal with. All through these sketches Mr. Dooley | by successive stages and give complete and finished 
is brought in to settle the family differences which constantly arise. results at each step. Price, One Dollar, by mail. 
ws tom . ENTIRELY FREE 
“Molly Donahue” Will be in the Journal for Some Issues to Come As & special inducement to every sender who sends for a copy, 
we offer, in addition, a complete set of plans and specifications, 
? selected from * Rush's Dwellings.” These alone would cost 
COMPLETE, including full basement, painting, back | z& za ordinarily from $31.50 to $87.50 each. 
me heating, plumbing, ventilating, screens, i SEND US YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 
ardwood finish, ornamental cornices, panel backs 


paneled staircase and ingle- nook, sideboard, hardwood $2 50.00 FOR JUST A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS EB. A. Rush & Co., Achts., 51 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


My books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: - P “= q . 
50 Studies of Sum. C'tt’g’s, @ .50 50 C's1's $1200 to 1000. § 50 HE JOURNAL will pay $250.00 for pictures of pretty rural churc hes and country club 
25 Briek & Comb’n Houses, .50) 90 00 houses. Good taste, beauty and picturesqueness are the points to be kept in mind. 
2000 te ie 1.00 








15 Praetieabl ae “ , , : : : 
® Medel Ochocthemeal” oe| as 2500 to fa:00, 1090 | The country club houses may be the homes of social, outing, athletic, boating, tennis or 


10 Model Schoolhouses, . 1. 
21 Modern Churehes, . . 2.00) 82 * eee Oo 1.00 | golf clubs—in fact, clubs of any sort. But they must not be commonplace: they must have 


40 Cottages, less than $800, 50) 56 “ up’d, 1.00 ae ° : . 
50 Costing $800 to $1200, .50 190 mostly $1600 to O0b0D, 1.00 striking features which will at once attract attention. 


Mig yg a practical book on construct’n, 128 pp., 1.00 All photographs must be marked with the name and address of the sender, besides the 
J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 175 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. | Jocation of the church or club, and all must be sent to the Art Bureau of Tue Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL before November 1, together with stamps for their return should they prove 


Any Heating Plant. unavailable. For the best picture of a rural church a prize of $50.00 is offered; for the next 


| best, $25.00; and there will be two more prizes of $10.00 each, and six of $5.00 each. 








Sterling Silver 
Where the 








Will give you | Similar prizes will be given for the best pictures of club houses, making $250.00 in all. 
Uniform Tenperstare Day and Night 2 2 Wear Is 
you use 
The Automatic, NO MORE BACK NUMBERS CAN BE SUPPLIED 
* HIS is positive. There are none left over from month to month, and, as the presses are | 
Electric Heat running to their full capacity, the editions cannot be increased indefinitely. Regular 


| readers who are not subscribers constantly complain that they have missed a particular 


Regulator number of the magazine and ask that copies be sent to make their sets complete. This the Places where ordinary ta ay 8 

JOURNAL would gladly do if it could, but the public completely buys out each issue. spoons and forks wear through first are 
The original and most suc- inlaid with sterling silver in these goods, 
cessful. Can be put on z& z& making them practically equal to solid silver at 
any steam or hot-water less than half the cost. Each piece is stamped 
plant or furnace at any 


somone to bay and requires PICTURES OF OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS E STERLING 


no more attention than a 








good clock. RE wanted by the JouRNAL, and good prices will be paid for such as prove acceptable. 
Sold on 30 days’ trial But the gardens photographed must be attractive ones: noticeable because they are IN LAI D HE 
2caus . » remarkably orderly, like the best gardens of long ago, or because 
Booklet sent free. On the pretty, or because they are remarka » Lik 30, ecal é 
market eighteen years. they possess some features not commonly found in modern flower gardens. There is time and is guaranteed for 25 years 


enough left this season to obtain many fine views. Possibly you may have on hand some 


W. R. SWEATT, Sec’y excellent ones taken during the summer. If so, send them, carefully marked, to the 





For sale by silverware dealers and jewelers. 
Write for Folder 172 R, 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


JRNAL’S oF. » larger they are the more likely are they to be available ; but 
2 ‘ é JOURNAL’sS Art Bureau. The larger they ! re t ‘ 
Oth St. & Ave. A South, Minneapo‘is, Minn. if they are pretty pictures, send them, without regard to their size. 
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A — } 
ARTISTIC HOMES dies __.. MORE THAN $1000.00 JUST DISTRIBUTED DON’T FORGET THAT $120.00 FOR KITCHENS 
ae 7 Se N ADDITION to five hundred and fifty F YOU see or learn of a kitchen so planned 
$I PER YEAR 
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High-Grade Do- | | scholarships given to those who have and furnished as to make work as easy 
mestic, Ecclesias- 


tical, Monumental availed themselves of the JOURNAL’s offer, as possible, try to get a photograph of it. 


i ; ; ; 1 ; > LLS 

25-cent ae pi | there has just been distributed over a thou- Six prizes have been offered for the best i 

SAMPLE Residences, | | sand dollars. The fortunate ones secured a _ pictures received before November 1: $50.00 | elisa 

Cc PY Uhurches, | . a oe . ‘ . 

Wc. Schools, | | college or musical training, board, piano for the kitchen most conveniently arranged "Dress Goods direct 
ae Stores, 


ete. rent, and money for other expenses. There for easy work; $25.00 for the next best; 
are more scholarships to be awarded. Ask $10.00 for the third best; besides $5.00 for 


the Educational Bureau for information. each of the three next in merit. 


<= & 


from the Mill 
eee 
We are offering a fabric 
especially for Ladies’ 


Tailor-made, Golf, Out- | 
’ ing and Bicycle Suits at ; 


List of ‘25-eent Books: From Moderate-Cost Houses 


82 Cont eae ety - Bie 32 Houses, 1000 to $1200, 25« 

s(vieges ats), Be ttisnes haw $30°35¢1| $18,000 TO BE DIVIDED AMONG 764 PERSONS Soe. and $1 per yard: 

ter Houses, - - -' S5e| 32 Houses, $1500 to $2000, 250 ’ , 
rtistic Churches, - 25e 32 Houses, $1800 to $2500, 25« 





54 inches wide 
These goods are 
as fine quality as 
can be found in 
a $30 to $40 
Tailor Suit. 


HERBERT €, € HIVERS, ARC H'T, Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





HE most splendid opportunity for money-earning ever arranged by the JOURNAL’s 
publishers has been prepared for this fall and winter. The sum of $18,000 in cash is to 
FINE FURNITURE | be divided among 764 persons in sums ranging from $1000 to $2.50. This plan has been so 
arranged that by doing even a small, but specific, amount of work, which can easily be 
accomplished in two or three days, you will be definitely assured of a part of this money, 
(the furniture centre of the world) where | while a little more effort will secure one of the larger sums. The plan is not arranged for 
a. the largest, | business firms, or those with business experience, but for individual workers, and there is no 
A catalogue of choice selections for | person w ho reads this notice who has not an opportunity equal to that of any other for secur- | 
a 2-cent stamp. | ing $1000. Since April 1, 1899, we have paid one bright young woman in a small Southern | 
— A, Le ont MURRAY | town more than $2500, and there is no reason why any other person may not be equally suc- 
Sideboard, $17.50, “of Artistic Hamas” Grand Rapids, Mich. | cessful. A request sent to the JouRNAL’s Circulation Bureau will bring full information. | 








fj can be had at the cost of inferior work by 
purchasing direct from Grand Rapid« 








TILTON MILLS, Tilton, N. H. 
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Home Needlework 
Magazine 


An illustrated book, with superb Colored lower 
Plates, published four times a year, giving complete 
instructions for all kinds of Embroidery, Crochet, 


Knitting, Drawn Work and Lace Making. Never 
before has there been a magazine giving so much for 
so little money. All women interested in fancy 
work and the decoration of the home should subscribe. 

The July number tells all about the necessary 
materials, how to prepare for work, and has Colored 
Plates of Roses, Apple Blossoms, Buttercups, Hops, 
Sweet Peas, Sofa Cushions and Decore Crochet 
work. Also three special articles on Renaissance and 
attenburg Lace Making—finely illustrated. Mrs. I 
Barton Wilson begins a new department entitled “ Les 
sons in Embroidery.” ‘These lessons are written espe 
cially for beginners, They tell how every step of the 
work is done. Different subjects in each number. 

The October number is just out. It is full of the 
very latest needlework designs. Don’t miss it. 

Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, and we will send 
you the July and October numbers by return mail, 
and will send you the January and April, 1900, books 
when they come out. Your money back if you don’t 
like them. ‘Thousands of women have subscribed, 
and all agree that the magazine is the best thing of 
the kind published. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 





“Doll’s Furniture 
PALMER’S PATTERNS ” 





Something New for the Children 


Printed on muslin. In beautiful designs, marked 
where to cut out and sew together. Use pasteboard 
for the backs and cotton for the filling. Every part 
fits accurately. A child can make them up, and the 
result is a beautiful and indestructible toy. Full 
directions accompany each set. 


A pleasant and beneficial employment 
Jor the LITTLE ONES AT HOME. 
Parlor Suits | Bedroom Suits 
of 6 Pieces of 3 Pieces 
For Sale by All Retailers at 35c. per Suit 
If you are unable to procure them from yout 
retailer, The Art Fabric Co. will send them by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of above amount. 


Have you seen our life-size Rag Doll? Two and 
a half feet high; by mail, 50 cents. 


ART FABRIC CO., 36 White St., New York 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


HARDT & LINDGENS, 58 Greene St., New York 




















This Pretty 
White Apron, 50c. 


(By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra.) 


“Bf Of good quality 
LS lawn, perfect-fitting, 
~ neatly made, easily 
IR 83 laundered; sizes 4 to 
1k SS 10 years, 
3" 
Is selected from 
; law “ 
T\\ OUR 
7 
\ \\ CATALOGUE 
\ \ \ of over 
\ \ 


\-\ 1000 
~ \"~ ILLUSTRATIONS 


showing how tastefully and economically 
children can be clothed, from Hats to Shoes, 
at the Children’s Store. 


Mailed to any address for 4 cents’ postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


FOR HALLOWE’EN 


a ee 


Two Parties for Young People 


S HALLOWE'EN is the night when 
spirits are said to visit »mortals there 
can be no better plan for an even- 
ing’s fun than a veritable ghost party. 

The guests may be invited to appear “as 
ghpsts of their former selves.’’ All may be 
dressed in white with white masks, white 
cotton gloves and white toques to disguise 
their heads, and should also make some 
attempt, in a mysterious way, to indicate who 
he or she was when on earth. The host and 
hostess should not disclose their identities, 
but mingle with their guests as though they 
were guests themselves. A strong piece of 
string attached to the door handle to pull it 
open. each time the bell rings would add to 
the illusion. The house should be dimly 
lighted, and the music be of a soft, dreamy 
character. Hallowe’en games of all sorts 
may be engaged in, and all the rites sacred 
to Hallowe’en be observed. When supper 
is announced the lights may be turned on 
full, the guests unmask, and the musicians 
strike up a lively tune. The menu should 
include nuts of all sorts, and apples and 
cider, and should be as full of just as many 
delightful surprises as possible. 


z& 


HE newest fashion in Hallowe’en supper- 
table decorations is a cake made of 
white pasteboard boxes, in shape like pieces 
of pie, which fit into one another and give the 
appearance of a large cake. Each one of 
the boxes is covered with a white paper 
which resembles frosting. At the close of 
the feast the pieces are distributed, each box 
containing some little souvenir suitable to 
Hallowe’en. One box, of course, contdins a 
ring, another a thimble, a third a piece of 
silver, a fourth a mitten, a fifth a fool’s cap, 
and so on. Much fun is created as the boxes 
are opened, and the person who secures the 
ring is heartily congratulated. The unlucky 
individual who gets the fool’s cap must wear 
it for the evening. EpITH WEBSTER. 


5 
A Jack-o-Lantern Party 


HE little guests at this particular party 
were invited from three o’clock until 
seven, and when they arrived they found the 
rooms were darkened. The lamps had yellow 
shades, and as such an occasion would not be 
complete without pumpkin Jack-o'-lanterns, 
there were 
“ Pumpkins large and pumpkins small, 
Pumpkins short and pumpkins tall, 
Pumpkins yellow and pumpkius green, 
Pumpkins as tiny as ever was seen,”’ 
They hung in every nook and corner. Even 
the jardiniéres filled with flowers were made 
of them. Wood was crackling and blazing in 
the large fireplace, as if anxious to do its 
part to make every one happy, and hanging 
from the chandelier was a branch of ever- 
green, with nuts suspended in such fashion 
that they readily fell to the floor when givena 
slight shake. Before this was done, however, 
each child was given a paper bag to hold the 
nuts, which tumbled in all directions. Then 
a huge pasteboard pumpkin covered with 
yellow crinkled paper was brought in. Ido 
not know what else it was made of; I only 
know that it looked like a real pumpkin. 
Bright-colored ribbons hung over the sides, 
and when the small boys and girls took turns 
in pulling them, out came all sorts of comical 
little toys and pretty knickknacks. 
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EFORE supper was announced the chil- 
dren were given French snappers in 
fringed paper, in which they found either a 
gay cap or apron. After putting them on 
they marched around the parlors, out into the 
hall and into the dining-room, while the 
mother of the little girl who had planned 
this delightful Hallowe’en party played a 
marching tune for them. 

The greatest surprise of all awaited them 
in the dining-room, for the walls were 
covered with large branches of evergreens, 
making it seem like ‘‘ real woods’’; not a 
chair was in the room; the little ones were 
invited to seat themselves on soft cushions 
placed on the floor, in true picnic style, and 
they had the jolliest time eating their picnic 
supper from the yellowest of yellow gourds, 
which had been hollowed out, lined with 
Japanese napkins, and filled with just the 
things children like best. On top of each 
one was an apple—or at least they thought 
it was, until taking it in their hands, when it 
proved to be a bonbon box filled with deli- 
cious nut candy. Then there were dainty 
sandwiches, pop-corn balls and salad in 
orange baskets. But better than these were 
the gingerbread animals: these were so 
natural looking that the little ones knew 
right away which animals were represented. 

After supper they played games until seven, 
when they went home, laden with their bags 
of nuts and toys and souvenir lanterns. 

RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 


Games, Decorations and Refreshments 


LL formality must be dispensed with on 
Hallowe’en night. Not only will quaint 
customs and mystic tricks be in order, but 
the decorations and refreshments, and even 
the place of meeting, must be as strange and 
inystifying as possible. 

For the country or suburban home a roomy 
barn is decidedly the best accommodation 
that could be provided. If this is not prac- 
ticable, a large attic, running the entire length 
of the house, is the next choice; but if this 
also is denied the ambitious hostess, let the 
kitchen be the place of meeting and of mys- 
tery, with the dining-room, cleared of its 
usual furniture and decorated suitably for 
the occasion, reserved for the refreshments. 

The light should be supplied only from 
Jack-o’-lanterns hung here and there about 
the kitchen, with candles in the dining-room. 

The decorations need not be expensive to 
be charming, no matter how large the room. 
Large vases of ferns and chrysanthemums 
and umbrella stands of fluffy grasses will be 
desirable; but if these cannot be readily 
obtained, quantities of gayly tinted autumn 
leaves will be quite as appropriate, and where 
a trip to the woods can be made, the beauties 
of the goldenrod and other wild flowers will 
prove most effective and satisfactory. 
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ESTOONS of nuts, bunches of wheat or 
oats and strings of cranberries may also 
help to brighten the wall decorations, and 
the nuts and cranberries will be useful in 
many odd arrangements for ornamenting the 
refreshment table. 

Have the table long enough (even if it 
must be extended with boards the whole 
length of the barn or attic) to accommodate all 
the guests at once. Arrange huge platters of 
gingerbread at each corner, with dishes of 
plain candies and nuts here and there, and 
pyramids of fruit that will be quickly demol- 
ished when the guests are grouped about the 
table. No formal waiting will be desirable. 

During the fun and nonsense of the feasting, 
fates may be tested. 

Before leaving the refreshment table the 
guests should select from among the leaf 
decorations five bay leaves apiece, which they 
must carefully preserve from crushing and 
take with them totheir homes. Before retir 
ing, these leaves are to be pinned on the pil- 
low, one at each corner and one in the mid- 
dle, giving some name of the opposite sex to 
each leaf. The one of whom the sleeper 
dreams is the destined wife or husband. 
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HREE of the candles from the refresh- 
ment table may be placed at an open 
window, with the shades raised, and each of 
the guests may (mentally) name each candle 
for a sweetheart, and then watch to see which 
candle will puff out first, which will flicker 
in the breeze and show fickleness, and which 
will burn brightly, showing the one that will 
ever remain faithful. 

Pulling the kale stalk was one of the old- 
est customs in Scotland, and in some parts of 
the country the practice is still followed of 
pulling ‘‘ kail stocks,’’ or stalks of cabbages. 
The young people go out blindfolded hand- 
in-hand to the yard or garden, and each 
pulls the first stalk he or she finds. They 
then return to the fireside and inspect their 
prizes; for just as the stalk is long or short, 
straight or crooked, so shall their 
partnership be; and the amount of earth 
sticking to the roots denotes the amount of 
fortune the puller will have. Very careful 
pulling and carrying to the fireside was prob- 
ably one of the features of this stalk-pulling, 
to keep the earth from dropping from the roots, 
as fortune depended more on this than on the 
length or the symmetry of the stalk itself. 
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HERE is one practice, known as a ‘‘ scad- 
ding of peas,’’ which had its origin in 
England, and the old custom is still kept up 
in the North of England. The common peas 
are boiled in the shell, and after being 
removed therefrom are eaten with butter and 
salt. A bean is inserted in one of the pods, 
and the one to whose lot it falls is to be 
married first. 

Finding one’s fate in the ‘‘ Three Dishes ”’ 
is a very Common practice in the Hallowe’en 
games of to-day, but it is not commonly 
known that it originated long ago in 
Scotland, where implicit faith was placed in 
the charm. This Scotch practice was called 
‘“ Luggies.’? Three dishes were placed side 
by side on the hearth, one full of clean water, 
one of muddy water, and the other empty. 
One by one the persons testing the charm 
were blindfolded and advanced to find their 
fortunes by dipping their fingers into one of 
the dishes. If they dipped into the first dish, 
a maiden or a young man, as the case might 
be, would be one’s lot; into the second, a 
widow or widower; into the empty dish, it 
would be one’s lot to remain a spinster or 
a bachelor. PHEBE W. HUMPHREYs. 
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AT GETHSEMANE. 
Hoffmann. 

Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 

| from me: nevertheless, not.my will, but thine, be 
done.—Luke xx: 42. 

CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. | 

THE LAST SUPPER. | 

| CHRIST THE COMFORTER 
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FIRESIDE BIBLE GAME 


Beautifully illustrates the Life of Christ 





pictures by famous artis/s. 
large line of Card Games, a 
OFFER: =: 
in part payment for samy 
Ilome Games and How to Play Them — illustrated 
dealer’s, on gooetes of two Fireside Game wrapper 
The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 


and imparts a vivid idea of New Testament 
history. Entertaining and interesting 
Sold by dealers; or sample pack, prepaid, 35 cet 
SPECIAL Sent FREE to introduce ou: 
vaudsome colored booklet 
aud a coupon good for 1c. 
game at your dealer’s, or remit us full price of gan 
and it will be mailed with coupon and book 
(price 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps; or 
we will send you an order for one, FREE, at your 
bands (mention dealer’s name and address). 
Address Department A. 
SPSEEESSELSESSS SELELSES SESE 
¢ ha 
. 
Reticella Lace 








YOU WILL RECEIVE for 25 Cents 
This 6-inch Reticella Doily, stamped on line: 
The Needlework Book for 1809, containing dir 
ions for Reticella and Battenbury L.a 


t 
** The Modern Priscilla,’’ for 3 months. 
Sample Copies Free 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
111 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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is a Weekly Newspaper, which 
every Thursday gives tlhe 
World’s important Nezs in 
fascinating, simple style, easily 
comprehended by Boys and Girls, yet 
sufficiently dignified for Busy Men and 
Women. ‘Parents can’t afford to do 
without it.’ Send 2cent stamp and 
mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
for a free copy to 

THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘«The Little Newspaper’’ is Pocket Size. 
$1.50 for fifty-two weeks 
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“MONOGRAM STATIONERY 












L We will Engrave a Monogram 
(2 or 8 letters) in any one of 5 different styles, and furnish 2 ()! [RES of 
finest quality WRITING PAPER (white or tinted), stamped wit! gram, 
in a handsome box, with envelopes (not stamped) : 
Monogram «stamped in plain colors. 140 
Monogram stamped in gold or silver 7 
Monogram Illuminated (two colors), 1.5 
ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MONOGEK > FOR 
DECORATING, MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Fall Wedding Invitations | Finest Quality 
and Announcements Engraved Visiting Cards 
Engraved on Copper Plate. neluding Copper P! 50 
latest Styles. Finest Papers. latest Styles. 75 et-. for WO. 
Full set of samples on request. $1.00 for 100, > + Free. 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPA!) 
», 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
a 





Butler 
a 


parties are a success with the 
Doll-Stand. Big or little dolls At 
made to stand by us. _Made in } ~iZ@>- 
Send for catalogue. BUTLER DOLL- 


STAND CO., 132 W. Lake St., Chicago 











(Express 
Prepaid) 


Blanke’s Coffee Pot | 7 5 
3 Ibs. Best Coffee, 


Every epicure and coffee drinker who 
vives Faust Blend Coffee a trial will say 
it is the best. If it is made right, the 
ingle trial will convince you that it 
has the richest, smoothest, most de- 
licious flavor of any coffee in the 
vorld. No coffee is naturally uni- 
form, and it requires the expert blend- 
ing of several coffees to make it so. 
it has been our life study to produce 
ind maintain the Faust Blend uniform 
in quality. 


Blend 
Is packed in 3-lb. air-tight cans, whole, pul- 
verized or ground, delivered at $1.30 per can. 
If your dealer does not handle it send us 
his name, and we 
will express you, pre- 
paid, one of Blanke’s 
specially made and 
patented Cof- 
fee Pots, choice 
of nickel or 
enamel finish, 
any size (1, 2 
or 3 quarts), 
that sell regularly 
at retail for $1.75, 
and 3 lbs. of Faust 
Blend Coffee, worth 
$1.30, all for the 
sum of $1.75, with 
full directions for the 
proper making of the best coffee. This offer 
expires October 30. 







Our booklet, ‘‘ Coffee from Tree 
to Lip,” tells how to make good 
coffee, how to take care of the 
coffee pot, how to economize 
the coffee, gives recipe for every 
kind of coffee, and valuable in- 
formation to discriminating cof- 
fee makers and coffee drinkers. 
It is worth ten dollars—free on 
request. 


C. F. Blanke Coffee Co., St Louis 
$699 


Automatic 











OR 


coum! White Flame 


OF 


DEALER 


OR 


Direct where 
no Agents 


Most Uniqueand 
Serviceable 


Oil Heater 


Ever Made 


SOME FEATURES: Separate Oil Reservoir— 
Carrying bail when in front makes Foot Rail, or in 
back is invisible. White Flame heater has Double 
Central-Draft Burner—-Automatic has powerful Blue 
Flame burner. Large photo print, showing heater 
and various uses, FRE ; also booklet, “‘ Oil Stoves 
for Heating,” tells why our Oil Heaters may be 
called stoves and excel others. 


Other Styles $5.00 to $12.00 


Automatic Oil Cooking-Stoves are used the year round 


Central Oil and Gas Stove Co. 
Gardner, Mass., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil Stoves in the World. 





: **Knowledge is Power.’’—Zacon. 
earn to make better Sou better 
Gravies, better Sauces, better Beef Tea; 


learn to make ordinary dishes tempting and 
palatable; learn of the many uses of 


4, extract. BEEF 


by sending for 
NEW EDITION OF 
ce . ~ 
CULINARY WRINKLES” 
BY HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 
’ dto any address on —— of metal cap from jar of 
\rinour’s Extract of Beef (sold by all Grocers 
and Druggists), or ask your dealer for a « opy. 
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pany, 


Q A JUNKET 
; TABLET 
~~ ; THIS SIZE 
> & quart of dainty, delicious, healthful, nu- 
ous Pudding; requires no baking, no boiling, 
e@s, no cornstarch. Get it of your grocer, 
ud = ous a for 10 tablets to make 
arts of dessert, and we will mail the charm- 
vochure, ** DAINTY JUNKETS,” ° FREE! 


t. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Box 1055, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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How to Avoid Catching Cold 


EEP your vitality above the nega- 
tive condition and you will never 
know disease of any kind. No 
disease can exist where there is an 
abundance of pure blood. To get 
the necessary amount eat nutritious food; to 
circulate it perfectiy take proper exercise; 
to purify it, get fresh air and sunlight. 

If a perfectly healthy condition of the skin 
exists and an even temperature of the surface 
of the body is maintained it is impossible to 
catch cold. Cold-water baths taken every 
day will do much toward producing the 
former; proper food and exercise, the latter. 

Nature gives you an alarm in the first chilly 
feeling. Heed it at once or pay the penalty. 
Take a brisk walk or run, breathe deeply and 
keep the mouth closed. If you are so 
situated that you can do neither, as in a 
church, lecture-room, street or steam car, 
breathe deeply, rapidly and noiselessly, until 
you are satisfied that your body has passed 
from a negative to a positive condition. 


AKE care of your throat and lungs by pro- 
tection from within, as well as protection 
from without, by keeping the mouth ciosed 
when passing from a warm to a less warm 
temperature. Precautions are often wrongly 
taken. It may be better to turn your chest 
protector around and make a back protector 
of it, thus protecting your chest and lungs by 
the necessary care of the spina! column, along 
which is the chain of sympathetic nerves. It 
is better to turn up one’s coat collar than to 
wear a muffler, and better to protect carefully 
the back of the neck from draughts of cold 
air than to protect the throat. 
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AY attention to the feet by keeping them 


dry. Discard cotton hose in winter | 


and wear woolen. It is not the woolen hose 
that make the feet perspire; it is nervousness 
which has been caused by worry or excite- 
ment. In this condition and through this 
cause the feet become damp, chilly, clammy, 
and the result is that the glands of the throat 
become enlarged and hoarseness ensues. 
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FIVE-MINUTE LESSONS IN GOOD HEALTH 


One of these lessons will be given each month, providing every time for the exercise of a 


new set of muscles. 


Although the instructions may be advantageously followed by both 


sexes, they are designed to be of special benefit to girls. 


To Breathe Properly, the breathing should be 
diaphragmatic (at the waist), not clavicular 
(collar-bone; upper chest movement). One 
should not try to force the walls of the 
abdomen when taking a deep inhalation. 

Place the fingers against the middle front 
of the waist-line as shown in illustration. 
By your previous practice, correct position, 
ere this, should assert itself without any 
conscious effort. Take a deep inhalation 
through the nostrils (always through the 
nostrils). Keep the upper chest raised and 
fixed independently of the 
breathing. Hereafter I will 
designate this as active 
chest. The instant you be- 
gin to take the deep inha- 
lation youshould feel an out- 
ward pressure against the 
fingers. When the lungs 
have been fully expanded, 
hold the breath a moment 
by checking the diaphragm 
(making the waist muscles 
tense); then exhale slowly. 
If these and all other exer 
cises are not taken in the 
open air, by all means take 
them in a room well sup 
plied with fresh air. If 
the upper chest is raised 
and fixed, the movement 
will be at the waist-line, just as it should. 

Inhale slowly; check diaphragm; mentally 
count ten slowly; exhale slowly. Repeat ten 
times, daily. 

Should you experience any difficulty in 
obtaining the abdominal breathing by the 
method given, lie flat upon your back and 
place a heavy book on your abdomen. As 
you inhale, the book will rise. 


To Induce Costal Breathing, place the back 
of the fingers against the lower ribs, standing 
at the time in correct position and with active 
chest. Inhale slowly against the fingers. 
Following the deep inhalation, check the 
diaphragm, then mentally count ten slowly 
while holding the breath; exhale slowly. 
Do not allow the upper chest to move 
Repeat these exercises ten times, daily. 





Dorsal Breathing is induced by placing the 
thumbs firmly against each side of the spinal 
column on the waist-line. Correct position. 
Active chest. Inhale slowly against the 
thumbs, check diaphragm, then mentally 
count ten slowly; exhale slowly. Repeat 
these exercises ten times. 


To Breathe from the Waist, draw around you 
an imaginary elastic belt. Inhale slowly, as 
if trying to burst the belt. Keep the pressure 
as nearly as possible equally divided, and you 
will be combining the ab- 
dominal, costal and dorsal 
exercises. 

For the street, for hill- 
climbing, stair-climbing, 
running, bicycling, or any 
exercise requiring deep 
breathing I especially 
recommend belt breathing 
with the mouth closed, no 
matter how great the ex 
ertion, as it includes all the 
other forms—which, how 
ever, should be practiced 
separately in order that the 
best results may be obtained 
in the combined action 

Whenever the exertion 
causes the breathing to be 
come labored, instead of 
opening your mouth send the breath as deep 
as possible, check the diaphragm, and cause 
the exhalation to be as slow as_ possible. 
This will immediately rest you and give you 
what is known as “‘ second breath.’’ 

Place the hands as if endeavoring to span 
the entire waist, as shown in the illustration. 
Correct position. Active chest. Inhale 
slowly against the hands; check diaphragm; 
mentally count ten slowly; exhale slowly. 
Repeat five times, daily. The purpose is to 
secure correct breathing exercises in good 
air, increase the lung capacity, fortify the 
Jungs against disease, arrest the progress or 
further development of diseased conditions, 
and purify the blood. The diaphragm acts 
at once upon the stomach and liver, lying 
directly underneath; it strengthens the for- 
mer and invigorates the latter. 
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MR. AND MRS. WARMAN’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Warman will answer questions on this page, or reply to questions addressed 
to them in care of the Journal—Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to women. 
Postage must be inclosed where replies by mail are desired. 


Diet Essential. The health and strength of all 
are intimately dependent upon their diet. Yet most 
people understand very little about what their food 
contains, how it nourishes them, or whether or not 
the food they eat is rightly fitted to the demand of 
their bodies. These things should be studied. 


Animal Foods, in general, are somewhat more 
digestible than vegetable foods. The protein of 
ordinary meats is practically all digested when it is 
eaten in moderate quantities by healthy persons, but 
the same persons might digest only nine-tenths of 
the protein of whgat flour made into bread, and 
not more than three-fourths of that in potatoes. 


A Perfect Woman. The greatest and first essen- 
tial to physical perfection in woman is a figure with- 
out an angular line. Nature avoids angularity 
everywhere, but in the human form especially. The 
height should be in proportion to the weight. The 
carriage of the body should be free, distinct and 
noticeable for that which is not, rather than for that 
which is. Stature and weight are comparative. A 
perfectly formed woman stands at the average height 
of five feet three inches to five feet seven inches, and 
weighs from one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and forty a _A plumb line dropped 
from a point marked by the tip of her nose will meet 
at a point one inch in front of her great toe. Her 
shoulders and hips strike a straight line drawn up 
and down. Her waist tapers gradually to a size on 
a line drawn from the outer third of her collar-bone 
to her hips. Her bust measures from twenty-eight to 
thirty-six inches; her hips from six to ten inches 
more than this, and her waist calls for a belt from 
twenty-two to twenty-eight inches. 


Muscular Energy comes from consumption of 
fat; and the special work of the protein of the food 
is to repair the wastes and make up for the wear and 
tear of protein of the body. 


Food Value. Nature never intended that all the 
nutrition of the body should be derived from any one 
class of food-stuff, which would require the use of 
certain digestive juices, and imply the disuse of 
others which are normally present. 


Nutrition. The power of a man to do work de- 
pends upon his nutrition. A well-fed horse can draw 
a heavy load. With less food he does less work. A 
well-fed man has strength of muscle and of brain, 
while a poorly nourished man has not. A man's 
nourishment is not the only factor of his producing 
power, however, but it is a most important one. 


Hot- Water Tub-Baths, as a general rule, should 
be avoided, especially by persons suffering with 
nervous prostration. The fibrous ends of the nerves 
extending over the surfaces of the body are thrown 
into a state of excitement, the heat expanding the 
myriad of little mouths and thus allowing too greata 
waste of nervous force; hence the general debility 
that usually follows a hot-water bath. Should a hot- 
water bath be insisted upon, it should be taken 
immediately before retiring ; if taken during the day 
it should always be followed by a rinsing of the body 
with cold water. Cold water should be used by 
those having sufficient vitality to withstand the 
reaction; otherwise warm or lukewarm water. A 
handful of salt in a basin of water (constituting what 
may be termed a hand-bath) is the most healthful and 
invigorating of baths. 
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Felt Mattress 


A wise man said: “Let me sleep 
well at night, and I don’t care what 
happens during the day.’’ ‘The perfect 
satisfaction shown above is due, not only to 
the quality of the mattress, but also to the 
fact that it is 


“Sent on Suspicion” 


Try before you buy is our motto, and here is 
our guarantee: Sleep on it 30 Nights, and if it is 
not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t be 
lieve it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money back by return mail— 
“no questions asked.” ‘There will be no un- 
pleasantness about it at all. 


OUR BOOK MAILED FREE 


Our handsome book, “The Test of Time,” is 
yours for the asking. Send your name ona postal 
whether you need a mattress now or not. It will 
interest you anyway to know about the des¢ and 
cheapest mattress in the world. You save all mid- 
dlemen’s profits, as we sell direct to the user only. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 ALE 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., -00| 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 + s"\htnes 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 |" Long 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 


Made in two parts, 60 cents extra, Express charges 
prepald everywhere. 


Send To-Day for the “‘Test of Time ’’ 
WARNING : Not for 


sale by 
stores. A few unscru- 
pulous dealers are try 
ing to sell a $5 mat 
tress for $10 and $15 on 
our advertising. Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses 
can only be bought of 





TRADE 
MAKK. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, 


« Church Cushions.” 

















How to 
Cook a Ham 


This is fully explained in 
our handsome booklet which 
contains recipes invaluable 
toevery housekeeper. Write 
for it to-day. It is free. 













There is no ham with the 


Genuine 
Yorkshire 
Flavor 


unless it is cured by 
the Morrell proc 
ess, which has 
been perfected 
after 70 years’ 
experience. 
To get 
flavor-rich, 
delicious, 
mild—the 
kind that 
makes you 
wish for 
meal-time 
to come 
again —you 
must insist 
on getting 


, 

Morrell’s 

, 
lowa’s 
Pride 
k.very Genuine Piece of Meat has burnt into the skin 
** Morrell’s lowa’s Pride.’’ None genuine without 
it. Beware of imitations. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO., Ltd., Ottumwa, lowa 

























A Chance to Economize ani yet attain far tter 
} affords 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate 


burns one-half the fuel necessary for other heat 
ing apparatus. It sends the 
heat into the room and not 
up the chimney. Will heat 
several rooms on different 
floors in the coldest weather. 
Burns either coal or wood, 
and can be fitted t 
ordinary fireplace ) 
Our Ventilating syste i § 
similar to that of the mina 4 
lungs. bkresh air i reat r4 
into the house to repli 4 
the foul air that pa t 
Catalogue Noe, 10 she 
why our Grate is the most sanitary and wom 
ical heating apparatus in the world, Sends 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 52 Beekman Street. N. Y 
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WE WILL NEW HAIR MATTRESS 


or CASH for your Old Feather Bed. Write for par 
ticulars. Established 20 years. Bank reference 
CANADA EXPORT €0.,, 120 North ith Street, Brooklyn. \. ¥ 
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Racine Hosiery 


—tThe kind that wears 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO WEARER, SAVING MIDDLE- 
MEN’S PROFITS. 









Righty 
styles in 
fadies', gen- 
tlemen's and 
children’s sizes. 
Racine Hosiery x 
knit to the shape of 
the foot. We use the 
best of yarn and warrant 
the colors absolutely fast. 
This hostery is sold only direct 
to the wearer and through our 
local salesmen, enabling us to put 
the profit of the middlemen into the 
quality of our goods, 


A Few Popular Styles 


Style 86. Gentlemen's blue and white cotton mix 

half-hose. Sizes 9% to 11%. Price per pair, 15e. 
Style BF. Gentlemen's combed Egyptian cotton 

half-hose; black. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 

944 to 11%. Price per pair, . : ‘ - _85e. 
Style 184. Gentlemen's half-hose, best grade of 

worsted; black. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 

94 to 114. Price per pair, ; , ° . 50c. 
Style 65. Children’s fine gauge cotton ribbed hose, 

triple heel and toe; black. Sizes 6 to 10. Price 

yer pair, P > , ‘ ° . . . 20c. 
Sty 7 5&0. Children’s heavy cotton ribbed hose. 

Reinforced leg and foot; black. Sizes 6 to 10, 

Made for coum use. Price per pair, . 25e. 
Style 1588. Children's high-grade merino hose, 

rib leg. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes6 to7T¥ 

inc. Price per pair, . ° ° ; ° ° B5e. 
Style 158L. Same description as 1535S. Sizes 8 

to 9% inc. Price per pair, ° ° . ° 40¢. 
&tyle @. Ladies’ black cotton hose. Reinforced 

heel and toe. Sizes 8% to 10. Price per pair, 20, 
Style 11. Ladies’ very heavy winter weight black 

cotton hose; tuck rib leg. Reinforced heel and 

toe. Sizes 8% to 10. Price per pair, , ° 25e. 


Style 106, 


Ladies’ black high-grade merino hose, 
rib leg. ; 


Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 8% to 
10, Price per pair, J ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ 50ce. 
We are also manufacturers of the famous RACINE FEET. 
New feet for old hosiery. Cotton, black or white, 10 cents 
per pair; six (6) pairs for 50 cents. Merino, black, 15 cents 
per pair; four (4) pairs for 50 cents. Al! goods delivered, 
cme = and express paid, Order direct or through our 
ocal salesman. 









ents Wanted CATALOGUE FREE. 


A ° t 
H. $ "BLAKE & CO., Dept. E, Racine, Wisconsin 











A few leaders from our Catalogue sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of price: 
1. Sterling Bonbon Box, $1.00; 


2. Sterling Links, 25 cents; 
8. Sterling Links, 25 cents; 4. Fine Diamond Tiffany Ring, 
%-kt., $25.00; 56. Fine Diamond Belcher Ring, %-kt., $25.00; 
6. Sterling Brooch, 50 cents; 7, 8 or 9. 14-kt. Gold Scarf Pin, $1.00 
each; Wor ll. Sterling Scarf Pin, 15 cents each; 12 or 13. Ster- 
ling Charms, 25 cents each; 14. Sterling Rabbit's Foot, 25 cents; 
15. Sterling Comb, 50 cents; 16. Sterling Stamp Box, 50 cents; 
17. Sterling Tongs, 75 cents; 18. Sterling Polisher, 75 cents. 


Our new Catalogue D contains thousands of photo- 
graphic illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
and Silverware, and will be mailed free on request. 


S. KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths 
928 Chestnut Street, ~ Philadelphia 








Merritt’s 


pure, sterilized wool. Warmer 
and lighter weight than any 


© other bed-covering. The 
Any Luxurious wool is first covered 
size or with cheesecloth (see 


cul). It is then put 
into outside cover, 


making it possi- 
them. Write for 


ble to air or 
samples and de- Comforts. wash when 


scriptive booklet, desirable. 


giving prices, etc., etc. Odorless 


Address Dept. C. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


velsht Health 


your dealer for 








Made of soft, fleecy layers of | 


Dustless 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 

All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing ——— | or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Large Buttons are used only on belts and as 
ornaments. 


Soft Turkish Slippers without heels are comfort- 
able for an invalid. They come in all colors and 
usually cost about sixty cents a pair. 


Waigt Linings. Silesia is cut crosswise for waist 
linings by some dressmakers, but a crosswise lining 
is apt to stretch if made up for a tight-fitting waist. 


Plaids in Woolen Fabrics are always pretty for 
children and for very young girls, but in these days 
of plain colors they are not to be recommended for 
genera! street dresses for older persons. 


Silk Linings are not recommended for wear, but 
for lightness, set and beauty. A soft taffeta at a 
dollar a yard will wear as long as the outer material, 
but you must not expect the lining to make over for 
another gown. 


Belts. On slightly pointed waists belts are worn 
an inch and a quarter wide, flat, stitched several 
times, and fitted lower in front than at the back, 
with a lining of thin, stiff canvas fitted with darts 
here and there, 


Bright Jet. After six months you can wear the 
bright chain with your plain black dresses. When 
jet is dull and dusty, brighten it by rubbing witha 
flannel rag dipped in alcohol, and polish with a dry 
piece. Dull jet cannot be cleaned. 


Cotton Shirt-Waists are worn through the winter 
in mild climates over flannei underwear, but a silk 
waist should certainly accompany a cloth or serge 
jacket suit, as the others would look unseasonable 
in November when the jacket was unfastened. 


Draped Skirts are Heavy. The five or seven gore 
or cell aleunias skirt is never too much out of date 
to look conspicuous. Such skirts may be worn plain 
one season and trimmed when made over, using the 
patterns which flare at the feet, and making them up 
with an interfacing. 


Silk Shirt-Waists will remain down at the waist- 
line if there are two bones put in the lining at the 
back and one on each side. Belts are worn half an 
inch lower in the front, to give a tapering appearance, 
but the back of a belt should not be pushed up above 
the natural waist-line. 


Mend Kid Gloves with cotton—“ glove mendings,”’ 
as the colored strands are called—and copy the style 
of seaming used on the glove, be it piqué, over or 
prick seaming. The heavy piqué kid with two studs 
is worn with tailored suits during the winter, and 
lighter kid for the evening. 


Girls of Eight Years wear jacket suits of cloth, 
cheviot or serge, with waists of the same or of 
taffeta silk or striped flannel. Silk or percaline is 
used for the linings. No trimming beyond stitching 
ou the edges is used. Ina cold climate, for fall wear 
it is better to interline the jackets with thin flannel. 


White Kid Gloves are worn in the evening, no 
matter what color the toilette is. For visiting, wed- 
dings, etc., pearl, pale mode, light tan or white are 
used, and for shopping or traveling the tan, gray and 
brown shades. Gloves for shopping are usually of 
heavy kid, but for dress occasions a thin, supple kid 
is liked. 


Tight-Fitting Armholes are in vogue, but they 
are uncomfortable to wear and impede the circula- 
tion. Dressmakers advocate them as keeping the 
waist smooth underneath, but if the under arm-seam 
is carefully smoothed up until free from wrinkles, 
and the arm-size cut larger, the smooth effect is 
obtained, and comfort as well. 


Winter Wraps will be close and half-fitted jackets 
and suug capes. Ready made, they havea finish that 
no home dressmaker can give, and cost not over two 
dollars extra if bought at a city store, especially if 
you can wait until the sales of lowered goods begin 
early in December. Black, navy blue or brown 
kersey is never amiss for a winter jacket. 

Fluffy Neck Bows are of white net, and are worn 
as stock collars with short bows of two loops and 
ends in front. Dainty stocks are made of fine white 
lawn in tiny tucks with a ruche of Valenciennes lace 
on the top edge and a bow of tucked lawn, lace 
edged in front. These will be worn with fancy silk 
bodices through the winter as a change from the 
ribbon collars. 


The New Sleeves are Small unto tightness, and 
of the coat design. Sometimes they are made with 
a few gathers, but more generally plain or with three 
cross tucks a quarter of an inch deep close up to the 
arm-size, which give a rounder appearance to the top 
of the arm. Silk waists have many kinds of tucks 
at the top of the sleeves, and are made to fit snugly. 
All sleeves are long over the hands. 


Utilizing Two Materials. For the jacket and 
the lower part of the dress skirt use the plain 
cheviot, sewing a flat outside facing of it, ten inches 
deep, on the lining. The round waist, the sleeves 
and the apeer part of the skirt drapery may be of 
the fancy fabric. The upper skirt drapery should be 
fitted close at the top and fall in five points over the 
facing. Make the belt, collar and revers of taffeta 
silk. ; 


The Traveling Gown of the bride who is married 
in the fall need not necessitate a large outlay of 
money to be stylish and quite up to date. It may 
be made of cloth, either Venetian or broadcloth, 
the jacket warmly interlined. With this suit may 
be worn different shirt-waists, alternating a col- 
ored one with one of black silk. These waists 
should be carefully fitted over a percaline lining. If 
a more expensive costume is desired velvet may be 
combined with it, or it may be handsomely trimmed 
with fur, 


Silk Petticoats. Stripes and plain colors are 
worn in gay shades, with self trimmings of plaited 
ruffles. Ruches of lace and chiffon and knife plait- 
ings soon cut, so for every-day wear use gathered 
bias ruffles. Where an extra trimming is desired 
the narrow baby ribbon affords a dainty touch, using 
it in slightly gathered rows as an edging. Three 
yards for the width of the skirt, four yards anda 
half for the flounce, and a closely gored top, with 
invisible plaits at the back, is the best-fitting design 
to wear under a fashionable dress skirt. 


Suitable Colors for a girl with a pale complexion 
would be indigo blue and the russet shades, dark red 
and medium green. With brown hair, gray eyes 
and a poor complexion one may wear black relieved 
with cream, blue with cream, dark green with a ver 
light shade of pink, and a coppery red. A girl with 
red hair and a clear complexion may wear any 
colors, with the exception of deep pink, orange, 
deep purple or bright red, A blonde may wear a 
bluish purple, while a brunette with a rosy color may 
wear reddish purple. Sallow skins need rich, warm 
tones, therefore the woman who has such a skin 
should make careful selection in the color of her 
gowns. She may wear the dark, rich reds, the 
russet shades, most of the dark brown shades, 
cherry pink, rose and cream color. 
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Corsets 
$1.00 


Unequaled for 


Style, Fit, Comfort 


No Brass Eyelets 


PPPS Ss 
ad 


iW 2 


Style No. 372 (as shown) is made of White or 
Drab Coutil, and Black Sateen with Sateen strips; 
sizes 18 to 30; 12-inch front steel; no brass eye- 
lets to soil undergarments. Lace and baby 
ribbon trimming top and bottom, ‘The best $1.00 
Corset that can be made. 

Your dealer sells them, or will order for you if 
not in stock: if he will not, send his name and 
$1.00, giving size and color desired, and we will 
send you one postpaid, 


Elegant Book 
‘‘Famous Beauties” 


Sent Free 


Chicago Corset Company 


Chicago and New York 











AMERICAN women have been quick to recognize and 
avail themselves of the advantages of the CRESCO, which 
being disconnected in front, with Elastic Gores at sides, 


Cannot Break at the Waist-Line 


This exclusive flexible feature insures comfort, retention 
of shape, exceptional wear, and the snug, smooth adjust- 
ment indispensable to handsome gowning. Where the 


Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be 
gent, postpaid, for . « 2 56 6 © oo $1.00 
Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


THE C) MQ 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


Specified by 
ladies’ 
My where. 
No Rubber 
No Chemicals 
Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
aud impervious. 
Every Pair 
Warranted 
If your dealer does 
not keep them send 
25 cents for sample 


pair. Illustrated book- 
let free. 


\ OMO MFG. CO. 
Middietown 
Conn. 
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tailors every- 
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‘American Made for American Maids” 


GID Chicago Waists 


have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made 
in various shapes, to 


fit every woman. 
Ladies’ Model 
long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 








slender 
form 
Nursing The Most 
cutaway Popular 
hips Cerset 
Try them! Waists in 


Made of fine the World 


sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31 to 36, 
25c. extra. 

Ask your dealer for the G-D Cnicaco Waist. 
If he hasn’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 





GAGE-DOWNS CO., - Chicago, Ill. 


























How Shopping by Mail 
Saves Money 


MEN’S HIGH-CLASS OVERCOATS 
at $12 


The line includes blue, black, brown and 


drab *Kerseys, fancy backed heavy-weight 
Coverts and fine quality Melton. Some are 
Italian or half fancy lined, Worth double 


the price. 


“== MEN’S HIGH-CLASS SUITS at $12 
Besides staple styles, we show the newest 

Checks, Plaids, Overplaids and Herringbone 

Stripes. No tailor can match them under 

$20.00 to $25.00. 

in either Suit or Overcoat we can fit any sized man, 





Boys’ and Children's Suits and Overcoats from $2.50 up. 
lar $5.00 sorts at $3.50. 

Men's fine quality Derby and Fedora Hats, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 

Men's Shoes at $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50—all sorts, all styles, al 
sizes. A dollar more buys no better. 


EVERYTHING IN MEN'S FURNISHINGS 
WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


Women's Tailor-made Cloaks and Suits 
of latest styles and materials, $12.00, $15.00, 
$18.00, $20.00 and higher. Separate Dress 
Skirts from $4.00 up. Anything desired in 
Silk Waists, Petticoats, Underwear, Hosiery, 
Corsets, Gloves, etc., be sure it may be had 
of us, and at the right price. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
yours upon request, 


, 
Regu- 


Whatever we send is on approval, whether 
paid for or not, 


Samples Sent Upon Application 
When in Washington make our establishment your headquarters. 


PARKER, BRIDGET & CO., Head-to-Foot Outfitiers 
Pennsylvania Ave. and 9th St., Washington, D.C. 


FREE TO EXAMINE 


Send no money in advance, but 
just send us your name, address, 
number and color of the garment 
desired, your bust and collar meas- 
ures, and inside sleeve length, and 
we will forward to you C. O. D., with 
rivilege of examination, this most 
feedaties ladies’ jacket. You may 
examine the garment at your 
nearest express office, and satisfy 
yourself that it is exactly as ordered 
and represented before paying the 
express agent our special adver- 
tised price of $5.00 and charges. 
No. 818. This jacket is 
truly a most exceptional value. 
Made by expert tailors and as 
carefully tailored as the most ex- 
pensive garments. The jacket is 
made of a very excellent quality 
black or navy blue kersey cloth, 
is 23 inches long, has two pockets, 
six fancy buttons, overlaid seams, 
and is well lined with black 


silk serge. / . 4 
Our special advertised price, $5.00 ff A 


Write to-day for free fashion catalogue Ne, 27, showing every 
thing new in ladies’, misses’ and children’s wearing apparel 


‘ 
ARD t Q 
—'70-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO ~ , 
Super Guarded 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 
Nickel Plate Coil 


The CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, But BEST 
Fastens on either side; is al 
most automatic. Super nickel 

lated; doesn’t turn brassy. 
Made in 9 sizes,from % inch to 
4'4 inches. Finished in nickel, 
black enamel, gold and silver. 
A Perfect Guard Prevents 

Clothing Catching in Coil 


Send 6 cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted 
sizes) and a card of our new 
Sovran Dress Pins. They will 
demonstrate the inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, = Waterbury, Conn. 


SLENDER WOMEN 


We guarantee a figure as shown in illustration by wearir 


The Sahlin Perfect Model Distender 


Thousands of the best tailors and 
dressmakers welcome the latest in- 
vention, and testify as to its superior- 
ity over any kind of interlinings, 
producing a natural figure 
without padding. 

It gives to tailor-made and 
other tight-fitting garments the 
beautiful curves and graceful 
lines so much desired by every 
woman. The illustration is a 
faithful reproduction of the 
Distender as worn. 


No. 150. Best Grade, $1.00 
No. 160. Medium Grade, .50 
Ask your dealer. If he does not 
keep them, order direct, giving 
length of waist and bust measure. 
Add 8 cents extra for postage. If 
not entirely satisfactory, return, 
and your money will be refunded. 
Write for free catalogue. Patentren July 26, 1898. 


SAHLIN NOVELTY COMPANY, 195 Market St., Chicago 














Does Not 
Bend 





























ot SPECIAL 
*" BARGAINS 


with privilege of examination and 
us your 


A Few 


Sent to any one C. O. D., 
try on Just give 
length of skirt. 


They are 
the 
Latest 


bust and waist measure, also 


















; Man-tailored and 
come to you 
lirect from 
the manu- 
facturer. 
We send fre: 
samples of 

) — skirt 





me 


tosh KS 
Ths 
Order either and you samt wa 
will be pleas COST YOU 
N 1 —Ladies’ Late Style Golf $73 
0. Cape, made from an is OnE 
all-wool Vicuna week ge aoe NOMIESPUT 
ing, large black and white plaid oe COCR 
flounce, hood back of collar TARE 


and inside of cape. Black and 
white fringe all around edge 
of cape. Two shoulder belts, 
with pocket attached. New 
ityle, strictly tailor-made 

and the finest. Fronts are 

fastened with straps and 
buttons. Cannot sample. 


—Ladies’ Golf * 

No. 1 Jacket. New 
style. Plain Vicuna cloth 
outside, with golf plaid 
inside; top collar made 
from fine Astrachan cloth ; front, sleeves and bottom edged 
with same and trimmed with silk braid; all seams covered 
with Kersey straps and finished fine; slash back with ripple 
effect; has a soft roll and fastens with silk loops and olives. 
Comes in brown, navy and royal blue. In ordering state 
color preferred. Cannot sample. A _ beauty. $9 50 
Price, only ° 
No 14-Laties Swell Tunic Skirt, with crown front. From 

° all-wool homespun fabric in two colors, light and 
dark gray. or French Crépon; top skirt is trimmed with one 
row of tabbing of same material as skirt, and lined with res- 
merized lining, similar to Nearsilk, but*more durable; inlaid 
~_ in | mene fastened =— buttons and cord; swell and 
nobby. Samples sent. Sizes: 23 to 27 waist, 
39 to 44 length. Price, only ; a $7.85 


These are all 
beautiful 


Price, only . 












Our 
Catalogue 





—Ladies’ Extra- 
No. 16 Fine Electric Seal 
Collarette, same as above 
cut, lined with brown silk, 
10-in. cape, long tabs with 
eight tails and two heads. 


A wonderful bar- $8.65 


gain at the price, 
N 18 —Ladies’ High- 

0. Grade Novelty 
Mackintosh, same as cut, 
made from a beautiful her- 
ringbone covert cloth, dou- 
ble-breasted 
single 
cape 
with vel- 
vet collar, extra- 
fine woven bright large plaid lining. 
if you order this garment you will be 
pleased, and no one else will have one 
like it, for we are the exclusive manu- 
facturers. In ordering, just give us 


your bust measure and le ngth ' $5. 75 


down back. Price, only, 
= Widths, 


Ladies’ Felt Juliet =f"): 


sizes, 2% to 8; colors, red or bl ack; 
nade of finest quality piano felt, 
with black fur trimming and 
fancy black braid poe 

ered on both colors. Post- 


age, 17c. extra. 
Pr iy $1.45 BUYS IT 


Price, oniy 
GRAYDON-PALMER CO. 
Market and Madison Streets, - CHICAGO 
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The Perfect Fit 


of the 


H.sW. 


Corded-Waist 


IS APPRECIATED BY THOUSANDS 
OF WEARERS 
A Hose-Supporter Attachment on Each Waist 
Prevents Tearing. 

For GIRLS, 4 to 12 years, 25c. and 50c. each 
For MISSES, 12 to 16 years, 65c. 
LADIES’, $1.00 
Other Styles for Boys and Babies 
More Satisfactory in Fit, Finish and Price 
than any Waist made, 

AT ALL DEALERS’ 

Langdon, Batcheller & Co., Agents 
345 Broadway, New York 
















INSURES COMFORT 


VORWERK’S PATENT 
COLLAR STIFFENING 


The most practi- 
cal and best in- 
terlining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standing as 
well as turndown 
collars. Circular 
woven, shaped 
for the neck, will 
not crease or un- 
ravel. 


Bends, but 
Never Breaks 





Ask your Dry-Goods Merchant or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers, 


452 Broadway 
New York 
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All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Children’s Hose. Forthe winter, black shoes and 
stockings are worn with frocks of any color. Little 
boys wear the same as girls. 


Straight-Buttoned Dress Fronts are seen only on 
tailor-made frocks, and even then only on those 
intended for women with unusually fine figures. 


Eton Jackets fall in disfavor as the cold weather 
approaches. Use instead a reefer pattern about 
twenty-five inches long in the back, from the top of 
the collar to the lower edge. 


A Tailor-Made Buttonhole requires a fine silk 
cord to be run around the edge, over which the 
stitches are worked. Make the buttonholes on a 
silk and woolen frock with letter D silk. 


Black serge is the most inexpensive material to 
be purchased for less than one dollara yard. The 
fact that it does not wrinkle readily makes it a 
favorite material for hard wear. It should be 
sponged before it is made up. 


Torchon Lace. The real or linen lace of this 
name wears well on underwear, and should be 
whipped on the edges as a trimming, not machined 
on. The cotton or imitation torchon easily tears in 
the hands of a vigorous laundress. 


Black Slippers and Hose are worn with all black 
evening frocks, no matter of what material the frock. 
Transparent fabrics in black, as net, silk, mousseline, 
gauze, etc., made over black, white or colored lin- 
ings, promise to be as much worn as they were last 
season. 


Little Girls’ Frocks for winter are of cashmere, 
serge, cheviot, reps, cloth and fancy suiting. In 
cashmere you will find the greatest range of colors. 
For a girl of three, light blue, pink, gray, tan, brown, 
navy and China blue and reseda or grayish greens 
are all pretty colors. 


Ready-Made Suits have been so much improved 
in fit and make that no one will run a4 risk in buy- 
ing one from a reputable house. Golden brown, 
gray, bright and navy blue are the street colors for 
the fall. Later in the season dark red suits will be 
worn, with fur or velvet trimmings. 


A Heavy Winter Wrap would be a 


beaver 


or 
kersey cloth close-fitting jacket or reefer, or a fur 
garment, jacket or cape in black or brown ‘fur. The 
long ulsters are returning to favor, but they are 


heavy to walk in. Black, brown, dark blue or dark 
green cloth coats will be worn this winter. 


Widows’ Frocks are made of Henrietta or Eudora 
mixed silk and wool, and though made after the 
prevailing styles are always plain in effect. Crépe 
trimming is generally used. A long veil is absolutely 
necessary if one wishes correct widow's mourning. 
Children of five years should not be put in mourning. 


Taffeta Silk in black, brown, blue, green, red and 
purple is suitable for shirt-waists, which this season 
are made with cuff or coat sleeves and a trimming 
of tucking, plaits or inserted vests. ‘The fashionable 
tailors show the plainer styles of shirt-waists in 
preference to those with vests and revers of a second 
material. 


White China Silk has not sufficient stiffness to 


make a nice lining for mousseline de soie. The 
maid-of-honor wears white, and your idea of 
mousseline is correct, only you should have taffeta 


silk at seventy-five cents—the cheapest worth mak- 
ing up—or a silky cotton lining, and you should, of 
course, cut the skirt with a demi-train. 


Winter Dress Hats are on the toque order for 
matrons and medium large for young women. 
Feathers, buckles and velvet are the chief trimmings. 
Hats will continue to be worn tipped forward. A 
bride coming from a small town to a city would 
better buy her millinery, escent her traveling hat, at 
the latter place, as it is difficult to select hats by mail. 


Infants’ Long Dresses seldom have the skirt part 
trimmed, unless intended for some function like a 
christening, when lace and embroidery are lavished 
upon the lower edge and up the front. For ordinary 
wear a four-inch hem, headed by five tiny tucks, 
forms the skirt finish for lawn, nainsook and dimity 
frocks that are thirty-six to forty inches from the 
neck to the edge of the skirt. 


Plain Colors and smooth fabrics will be the vogue 
this fall; cloth for street wear is first, then serge, 
cheviot, Henrietta and finely repped materials. As 
a trimming, velvet will be very popular, also for 
jackets; and fancy velvets will be used for waists to 
be worn with cloth or silk skirts. Velveteen waists in 
plain and fancy effects will be in shirt-waist style, 
finished with stitching and fancy buttons. 


For November Weddings frocks of white satin, 
taffeta, lace, mousseline de sote, French veiling o1 
fine silk and wool fabrics will be used. If your 
means are limited it would seem an unnecessary 
expense to buy material for a silk or a satin frock 
which you would probably wear only once. Why 
not be married in a cloth suit that will answer after- 
ward for church and visiting and the short journey 
you are going to take? With the money saved you 
could have a neat silk for evening wear. 


cannot be of more hard- 
wearing goods than the cheviot-finished serge; if 
waterproofed, its usefulness is doubled. In black 
such suits are never out of vogue. A serge suit may 
be made plain or dressy in effect by the vest, gloves 
and hat which are worn with it. As you naturally 
incline toward black, why not have a black serge 


General-Wear Suits 


suit for general wear and a church suit of gray 
cloth? Your large black hat may be worn with 
either. But you should have a plainer hat for gen- 


eral wear. 


Children of Four Years wear gored skirts with 
gathered backs which require lining when made of 
cashmere, etc., but not if of cotton goods. White 
guimps should not be put in the every-day winter 
frocks of girls of four and six years. Mothers often 
dress their little girls in white nainsook or cambric 
until they reach the age of five, but before you begin 


to do this, count up* the extra washing and large 
supply of frocks that will ce ssary, and consider 
whether it would be wise for you to lessen your 


opportunities for reading, as you w ould have to do if 
you must do your own sewing and ironing. 


Handsome Odd Waists that will look well with 
a black silk, satin, net or cloth skirt may be made 
from almost any tint in taffeta silk, satin, chiffon, net 
or velvet. Black net over white or vellow taffeta or 
satin with jet trimmings might constitute one; pink, 
blue or canary chiffon over the same shade of taffeta 
silk, another; jetted black net over cerise or any of 
the red tints, another; black chiffon trimmed with 
steel, another. A bl! ack China crépe would be 
effective with collar, belt and sash of a bright-hued 
velvet. Odd skirts may be as varied in make as 
one may desire. A black taffeta with a shaped 
flounce might have the heading of the latter out- 
lined with three narrow jet-embroidered mousseline 
bands: or a black net skirt made over black silk may 
be trimmed with several narrow ruffles, which in turn 
are trimmed with rows of narrow satin ribbon. 
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If the Form is Graceful 





the season’s fashions are 
both charming and desirable. 


Braided Wire 
Bustles «»« Forms 


add a touch of grace to 
the figure and a touch of 
style to the gown. Delight- 
fully dainty and comfortable. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 








Always ask for “ Braided 


Wire.” If you don’t find 
them we will send, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Write for our Booklet 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co. 
1114 Noble 8t., Philadelphia 











HANDSOME SKIRTS 


Silkette Underskirts 


Something New, Extremely Pretty 
Delight to the Daintiest 


These superb Underskirts are made of & 
fabric recently invented, soft to the 
touch, possessing a most brilliant 
lustre, and having such close re 
semblance to pure silk that the 
greatest experts are baffled in 
their endeavor to distinguish one 
from the other. 

The highest degree of beauty, style 
and durability has been reached in the 
construction of these garments. They 
are absolutely correct in every respect, 
tight-fitting around the hips, flaring from 
the knees, and elegantly finished through- 
out with skilled workmanship 

le “A” has deep lined um- 
brethe flounce, finished with four rows 
of cording; cordedseams. Price $2.75. 

Style “AA” has deep lined 
umbrella flounce, trimmed with three 
rows of cording, also extra ruffle 
trimmed with two rows of cording; 
corded seams. Price $3.25, 

Style “BRB” deep lined 
umbrella flounce, with two ruftles, 
each ruffle finished with two rows 
of cording; corded seams; extra 
dust ruffle. Price $3.75 
Style *O” has five ruffles, 
like cut, each ruffle finished 
with two rows of cording; 

corded seams; extra dust 

ruffle. Price $4.25 

Colors: Black, Yale Blue, 
Royal Blue, Purple, Violet, 
Heliotrope, Lavender, Cardinal, 
Cerise and ™M: sroon, of which you 
may have your choice State 
length and color of skirt desired. We will immediately refund 
your money if the garment does not meet with your entire 
faction If desired, we will send C.0O.D., 
ination. Cash orders delivered Sree 































Style “Cc.” 


pALISe 
with privilege of exam 
anywhere the U.S 


Send for Our Illustrated Catalogue A 
of Cloaks, Suits, Waists, Furs, etc. 


NEW YORK CLOAK, WAIST AND SKIRT CO. 
96 Spring Street, . NEW YORK 


wa 
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OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS 
MADE NEW 

BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS 
A specialty made of dyeing, cleansing and curling OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. Send for our catalogue and price-list, and learn 
how easily and quickly all such work can be done, no matter 
in what part of the United States you may re side: also leaflet 
telling you how to judge the quality of a feather, and our offer 


vy goods. HH. METHOT, 531 Temple V1, 


on ne Boston, Mass. 


Furs —Rich—Stylish 


Neck Scarfs 
$3 to $75 


Collarettes 
$5 to $100 


Box Coats 
$25 to $300 


Novelty Jackets 
$50 to $400 


Latest style 
garments, from 
fresh, solid skins. 
Finest silk lin- 
ings. Cash with 
orders under 
$10.00. Larger 
amounts C.O.D., 
with privilege of 
examination, 
Send bust and 
neck measure. 
Special orders. 
Repairs made. 











Kinds 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Beautifully  il- 
lustrated cata- 
logue free. 

Write to-day. 


L. S. BERRY 


Manufacturer of FURS 
Exelusively. 


147 State Street, Chicago 





THIS LOVELY TRIMMED HAT ONLY 


$1.98 


Worth $4 


“Or Your 
Money Back” 


BE STYLISH 
SAVE MONEY 


No. 444, Royal blue, 
fine felt, short back, 
bound with a piping of 
Royal blue silk-finish ve.- 
vetta. The trimming con- 
sists of @ very full drape 
of Royal velvetta brought 
high around the crown; tan 
openwork felt braid, together 
with ao stitched bias piece of 
white taffeta caught down by 
& star steel ornament in front, 
form the new “nose effect.’ For 
height are three large natural- 
curled quills coming from the centre 
of a generous rosette of white 
taffeta. Two tabs covered with 
velvetta puffed rosettes give hat 

& very nobby finish. We call your attention to the beautiful combination of 
colors used in the construction of this hat. All colors can be ordered as desired 


The first five thousand orders for this beautiful trimmed hat, where the 
price, $1.98, accompanies the order, will be sent EXPRESS PREPAID to 
any address. Orders will be filled in rotation as received. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Write for free illustrated catalogue 


CHICAGO MAIL-ORDER MILLINERY Co. 
49-51-58 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, UL 


Fall Hats, $7 .50 


Sent Express Prepaid. 











Our new Fall catalogue 
of Imported Millinery is 
ready, and will be sent 
Sree on request. It de- 
scribes, illustrates and 
Teed 


Hats $1.50 up 


(in latest French style) 


Untrimemed 75¢c. up 


Hats, 


Wealso make finer goods. 
We have the most stylish 
Paris millinery, and at 
extremely low prices. 


Everything is sold 
upon the understand- 
ing that you may re- 
turn it at our expense 
if not satisfactory, and 
our money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


We pay express charges everywhere 
Write NOW for free catalogue; sent by return mail. 


THE GEROME CO.., 139 Fifth Ave., New York 






















Give a trim 
appearance to 
the figure and are 
all that can be de- 
sired for style and 
comfort. 

If not at your dealer’s, 
will send, postpaid, 
for $1.00. 

L. L. Loomer’s Sons 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Chicago, Il. 














poner en at Cn erm 
for 


New Valise Ladies 


Makes Traveling Easy 


A $10.00 Tyevtieg $5. 00 
Case for 

Built like the popular dress-suit case, 
but lighter weight, elegant and fashion 
able, and “se om to carry,’ espe- 
cially in a crowded depot or train; 
made of genuine leather—olive green 
or russet tan—sewed edyes, fine brass 
lock and catches; lined with Irish 
linen, straps on inside lid and body, 
initials or address painted on end 
free. Size, 20 inches long by 12 by 5. 
Expressed on receipt of price, or send 
$1.00, b alance C.O.D., with privilege 
of «¢ xamination Your money back if 
not satisfactory Large variety of suit 
cases for holiday and wedding presents. 


Send for Catalogue 
THE M. C. LILLEY & CO. 
Dept. W, Columbus, Ohio 








Buy direct from the producers 


CALIFORNIA 


oon HET, be 
eres tee ee i 


= oh 
OSTRICH FEATHERS Se 
for 55c. 
We deliver you a handsome demi 
plume; for $1.45, a handsome 
bunch of 3 tips; for $2.85, a 
plume 16 in. long, black or natural 
color Not woolly feathers, but 
fine quality and lustre; being fresh 
from the birds, will stay in curl 
Our handsome Ulustrated pam 
phiet and price-list of boas, capes 
! and plumes with every order 


w for 2-cent 


OSTRICH FARM, So, Pasadena,Cal, 
Independent of the Feather Trust 


Wedding Invitations? 


Let us furnish them r 106, 04.505 o, £5.00, 
Envel luded a. prepaid Sar free 


J.4& P.B. MYERS, 85 end S7 John Street, Ne w Vork 
WEDDING INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Ragrered in the Latest Approved Styles 


stamp 








pes in 








Samples, prices and booklet of 1 nt fr 

Mail orders filled promptly. Franklin Printing Co. Keubsville, hy. 
Announcements. High grade. 50, $2.75. 100, 
$4.00. Charges prepaid. Handsome samples free. 


THE ATHERTONS, Osuge, lows 
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This illustration is one-fourth its 
actual size on cover of booklet about 


Muralo 


In this booklet one is told 
frames, decorate vases, flower pots, wood panels, 
mantels and other household articles. Contains 
twenty-four plates made from the actual workings 
in Muralo, The cover of the booklet shows the 
possibilities of desigus in this plastic material. 
Applied with a bulb easily and after little prac- 
tice, very effectively. The work smacks of the 
worker. Muralo decorations have individuality. 


how to make picture 


This booklet is free. In writing 
for it please address Dept. 


THE MURALO CO. 
Borough of Richmond, New York 


Are Good 
Stoves 


New Brighton, 


BARLER 
Heaters 












$4.75 Freight 
to $10.00 Paid 


Barler Heaters last a lifetime anc save their cost every year. 
The smallest size heats a good-sized room in coldest weather for 
less than one cent an hour. If YOUR DEALER cles not 
sell BARLER HEATERS we will ship you one and pay the 
freight. If it is not the finest Oil Heater you ever saw we will 
refund your money. Write to-day for a lot of information—free. 


A. C. BARLER MPG. CO., 104 Lake St., Chicago 














expresses upiiy Lue appearance of au ideal 
sleeping apartment for a lady. ‘The wood- 
work of the room, dresser, ‘commode and 
other furniture can be readily and inexpen- 


sively finished with 
THE GENUINE 
in a delicate blue tint to match draperies 
and color scheme of the apartment. Im- 
parts a charming air of quiet restfulness and 
purity. A real enamel finish is the best ob- 
tainable from an artistic and Sanitary stand- 
point. Anybody can apply ‘ Neal’s.’ 
Department A 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
4 DETROIT, MICH. 
Our Booklet, aan atnies o* 


how and what kinds to use for furni- 
ture, woodwork, bath-tubs, radiators. 


Enameling,” 
colors, tells 


Sent Free 











If you want to dis- 
courage the sun, paint 
your house with 


Patton’s 
Sun-Proof 


Paint 


Guaranteed for five full years 


If you would know more about 
the secret of successful paint- 
ing, send for color cards and 
interesting literature. 
Liberal terms and sole 
agency to dealers. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
P. 0. Box 15. Milwaukee, Wia. 
Bookkeeping 


ELEGRAPHY, sezczeitts 


taught at EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., and 
positions sec mee. Cc atalogue Roe. 
c. C. GAINES, Box 83, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















Stenography 
Typewriting 





| 
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THE LADIES’ 





All 
addresses. 
dressed stamped envelopes will be auswered by mail. 


inquirers must give their full names and 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 


za 


Vorspiel means a prelude. 
Jacques Offenbach was a Hebrew. 


A Saltarello is a dance in triple time, similar to an 
English jig. 


Gamile Saint Saens, the French 


composer, was 
bern October 9g, 1835, at Paris. 


The Strings of Musical Instruments are made 
of catgut, or prepared wire, plain or covered. 


In Harmony the word base is used to indicate the 
lowest note of a chord, without regard to its pitch. 


” 


Poca means 
slow as adagio; 
ing. 

Fritz Scheel, the orchestra leader, was associated 


with Yon Bulow for three years, during the time he 
was couducting at Hamburg. 


‘a little,” as “ poca adagio, 
*poca ritardando,”’ 


not so 
slightly retard- 


Leopold Jansa was the violin teacher of Madame 
Normaun-Neruda. He died in 1875. He was au 
instructor of considerable fame. 


**Claribel"’ was the nom de plume of Charlotte 
Allington Barnard, who published a great many popu- 
lar English ballads. She died in 1869. 


Stringed Quartette Music has been written by 
Haydn, Mozart, 3eethoven, Schubert, Spohr, 
Mendeissohn, Brahms and Rhemberger. 


Natalia Macfarren, who has translated so many of 
the famous opera libretti into E uglish, is the wife of 
George A. Macfarren, the English composer. 


Technique is a French word which has been 
adopted into the English language, and which 
describes the technical part of a performance. 


The Abbreviation C. S. means ‘con sordim.’ 
In piano music it signifies that the soft pedal is to be 
used; in music for stringed instruments, that the 
mute is to be used. 


Registration, or registering, is a term indicating 
the art of so combining and selecting the stops in an 
organ, when playing, as to produce the best effect 
aud volume of tone, 


Edward Lear's ‘‘ Nonsense Songs”"’ have been 
set to music by George Ingraham, and are published 
either for solo voice or for quartette, or chorus of 
men’s voices or mixed voices. 


The Bayreuth Festival this summer occurred 
between July 22 and August 20, The orchestral 
conductors at the performances were Franz Fischer, 
Felix Motte, Hans Richter and Siegfried Waguer. 


“* Weber's Last Waltz."’ The composition known 
by that title is by Reissiger. A manuscript copy of 
the dance was found among Weber's papers after his 


death. This, however, had been given to Weber by 
the composer, 
The “ Niebelungenlied "’ is a series of four music 


Cragnas, * Rheingold,’’ “ Die Walkiire,”’ ‘ Siegfried” 
and ‘ Gétterdammeriing,’’ composed by Richard 
Wagner. It was first produced in its entirety at 
Sayreuth in 1876. 


Keler Bela, whose real name was Albert von 
Keler, was a "Hungarian musician who was a suc- 
cessful conductor, composer and_ violinist. His 
Hungarian dance tunes have made him well known 
to American audiences. 


Maud Powell commenced the study of the violin 
at the age of eight, and has studied almost continu- 
ously since thattime. She has studied with American 
teachers, at the Leipzig and Paris conservatories, and 
was for a year with Joachim. 


Theodore Thomas was born at Essens,in Hanover, 
on October 11, 1835. He appeared as a violin soloist 
for several years, later as first violin in various con- 
cert and operatic orchestras, and to his greatest 
fame, as an orchestral conductor. 

A Diatonic Scale is one that includes all the 
seven letters or notes without omission or revision. 
There are various kinds of diatonic scales—the 
Greek, the Gregorian and the modern. They differ 
in the arrangement of tones and semi-tones. 


The Waltz first became known in Bohemia, 
Austria and Bavaria in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 


Hummel, Weber, Chopin, Rubinstein and Brahms, of 
the classical composers, have all contributed to the 
number of waltz compositions. 


The “Blue Danube”’ is the most popular waltz 
ever written. It is claimed that four hundred thou- 
sand copies of it were sold in England and America 
during the first year of its existence. Johann 
Strauss, its composer, sold all the rights to it for forty 
pounds—about two hundred dollars. 


“Die Wacht am Rhein” is a modern German 
folk-song which was adopted during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71 as the national song. The 
words are by Max Schneckenburger, a manufacturer 
and the music by Carl Wilhelm. T he latter sevevel 
an annual pension of one hundred and fifty pounds 
from the Emperor. 


Luigi Mancinelli, the composer of “Ero e 
Leandro,” and for several years principal conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New Vork City, 
was born at Orvieto, near Rome, on February 5, 1848. 
He is at present principal conductor at Covent 
Garden. He conducted the first Covent Garden 
performance of “ Die Meistersinger ” (in Italian). 


A“ Piece de Salon”’ is one that does not rise to 
the plane of a classic, and yet is far above the ordi- 
nary dance or marchtune. Usually such pieces are 
not extremely difficult, in which point they differ 


from ‘‘pieces de concert.’’ Polka, waltz and 
mazurka movements are often elaborated and 
adorned to such an extent that, while unfit for 


dancing purposes, they give an idea of the form. 
When moderately difficult they are termed polka, or 
waltz de salon; if very difficult, polka de concert. 
Romances and ‘character sketches come under the 
head of ‘salon pieces.” 


Piano Solos. The following by Moszkowski are 
of about fourth and fifth grade difficulty : 


‘Spanish Dance,”’ 
‘* Polonaise,” E flat, 


“Serenata,” ° ° ° Opus 15, No. 1. 
“* Barcarole,”’ . Opus 15. 
re Mazurka,” ‘ ‘ ‘ e . Opus 15, No. 3. 
Fs Valse, - ‘ ° . Opus 15, No. 5. 
Minuet,’ . - Opus 17, No. 2. 
je Valse,” a . . Opus 17, No. 3. 
mc at ig . ° ya 18, No.1 
“ Scherzina,’ e ‘ ° - Opus 18. 
“Miniatures,” . 2 Opus 28. 


“ Valse,” 

“ Guitarre,’ 

“ Danse Fantastique,” 

“ Capriccietto,”’ « 

“ Air de Ballet,” . ° 


. Opus 34, No. 1. 
Opus 4s, No. 2. 
. Opus 54. 
Opus 54. 
. Opus 26, No. 5. 
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ela 
musical culture. 
which is the last—they 


** How to Know a Piano,” 
perfect. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 








October, 1899 


Only a Few Pianos 


are recognized by musicians and 
connoisseurs. Profiting by our 
experience as dealers in standard 
pianos, we now make ¢ 


Piano for the Artist 


which combines the best qualities of 
the better-known pianos,andinsome 
respects surpasses them all. In the 


aldwin 


Tone and Touch 


have been perfected to a degree 


heretofore unequaled, The qual- 
ity and power of its tone and the 


of its action give it ability to voice even the rarest impulse known to 
Many of the world’s greatest musicians have visited our factory, 
say the greatest of piano factories 


in existence 


a pamphlet, explains what makes a piano 
A postal will bring it, and a Baldwin two-step for 2c. stamp. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














In 1835 Robert Wallace 


of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


’ 


for yourself, 
The pieces shown here 

* new *Astoria”’ designs. 

Sold by 


are 









BUTTER KNIFE, 











that will reflect credit on the giver. 





first began the manufacture 


Mr. Wallace established his manufactory at Wallingford, Conn., 


\.q in America. 

im 
9 where it has grown and grown, and is to-day the gig 
2 


whose 
only in America, but in many other parts of the world. 
goods can always be identified by 


trade-nark “1835 R. Wallace’ 
If you are buying silverware for a gift 


buy those that will last a lifetime. 
illustrations of the 


leading dealers everywhere. 
also the ** Joan,’ ‘* Virginia” 
** Windsor.”’ 

















of silverware 


antic plant 
is sold not 
Their 


silverware 


’ On 
Each Article 
select goods 


If you are buying 


SUGAR SHELL. 


Send for 


Iilustrated a 


Catalogue 
No. 75 E. 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


See 
and 















MOOTHEST 
win 


LK 


Has No Kinks 


—doesn't snarl—because it’s made right, 
wound right, carefully inspected at all 
stages of its manufacture. 









To Insure a Trial of its merits 
where de = 
are not supplied, we will send a 


SOLID STERLING. 


SILVER THIMBLE FREE 


to any one sending 30 cents for three 
full-length, 100-vard spools of Rice's 
Sewing Silk before December 1, 1899. 

Address Box A, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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THEY 
COST 
NOTHING 
? 


—is what your grocer will 

tell you if you ask him to 

show you those beautiful 
CREAM OF WHEAT 


PICTURES. 


He will tell you how to 
obtain a complete set 


FREE 


Do not fail to see them at 
any first class grocer’s. 





For additional information address 
Cream of Wheat Co. 
Minneapolis, - - 





- Minn. 











ENNENS 











BORATED 
TALCUM 







A positive relief for 

PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 

and SUNBURN, and all aftlic- 
tions of the skin. 

**A little bigher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." IT ‘moves all odor of per- 
spiration, ‘elightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere ar mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN C@., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


5h! JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 

A thorough and scientific course adapted 

to the individual needs of writers. Long- 

established. Responsible. Successful. In- 

structors experienced and competent. Students 

successful and pleased. Best of references. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. It is sent 

free. Address 

Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No. 90 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 

















A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


In Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
Instantly for 
bathing, shav 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur 
poses when 
Sopwaterte re 
quired. Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
eatalogue. 


W.J. ADAM, - 
BREE KEKE 





Jollet, Ii. 
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Flowers tor Winter 


What You Can Buy for 25c., Postpaid 
Zhe. 
2h . 


5 Hyacinths, all different colors, beautiful, 
12 Tulips, a fine assortment, all colors, 
10 Choicest Varieties Narcissus, all colors, 
80 Crocus, all colors, handsome, 

2 Chinese Sacred Lilies, or Joss F lower, 
15 Freesias, Splendid Winter Bloomer, 

2 Calla Lilies, for Winter Blooming, . . 
15 Oxalis, all colors, including Buttercups, 
6 Choice Winter-blooming Roses, all cx 

6 Finest Chrysanthemums, ' 

3 Carnations, ready to bloom, 

2 Elegant Decorative Palms, . ° ‘ 
6 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies (new), . : 
You may select 3 complete sets for 60 conte, any 6 set 
for 1. Get your neighbor to club with you, and g 
, yours FREE. Catalogue free. Order to-day. 


GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., Springfield, Ohio 


lors, 














Stenographers 
find pencil erfection in Dixon's 
Stenographer Pencils—made especially 
for shorthand writing. Just the size 
to prevent tiring the hand. Three 
degrees of hardness. Every desirable 
requisite in one and the same pencil 
strongly recommends 


DIXON’S | 
ékapnits, PENCILS 
All grades—softest to hardest. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Ages of Embroidery 
GIRLHOOD 





NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR {9QQ 


The picture shows one embroidery teacher out of the hundreds 
who use it as a text-book and order copies for each member of 
their classes. Contains 145 pages; 16 new Colored Plates; 190 
other illustrations. Thousands are receiving early copies. They 
are delighted, and say that this year's 


‘* Embroidery Lessons with Colored Studies’’ 


excels all other embroidery books—even better than our last 
year’s book. It has more new Colored Plates, more pages, more 
illustrations ; tells how to embroider more and handsomer Linens, 
Sofa Cushions, Pincushions, etc. Mailed for 10 cents in stam ps. 


A New Knitting and Crochet Book 
of 140 pages is also ready for knitters and crocheters. 
for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


Ane 


ANGLE: LAMP 


All of the customary bother and un- 
satisfactoriness of old-fashioned lamps is 
done away with in The Angle Lamp. It 
is a positive luxury. While more bril- 
liant than gas or electricity, it gives no 
more heat, never smokes, smells or gets 
out of order, is lighted and extinguished 
as easily as gas, and requires almost no 
care—none, in fact, when compared with 
other lamps Its economy is simply 
unapproached EIGHTEEN CENTS’ 
worth of ordinary kerosene burns for 
one month, which is cheaper than any 
other light, good or bad. The remark 
able feature, ** NO-UNDER-SHADOW," 
insures all the light falling directly down 
ward. Thousands in use in homes, stores, 
offices, churches, etc., etc., all unreserv- 
edly indorsed. If you wish to free your- 
self, once and for all, of light troubles and 
big bills send for our Catalogue H, show 
ing all styles, from $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 
76 PARK PLACE.—~—— NEW YORK 


Mailed 























pee Noe Cane re ae Cee eee tae age tae ten 


Genuine 
| Farina Cologne 


\ 
( 


Pane 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
) bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


| “* gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ 
the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery; ‘“‘gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz”’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 





























FOR WOMEN 


There is a constant demand for 
ornamental designing. It is pre- 
éminently a woman’s occupation. Our 
course in ornamental drawing will 


qualify you to do the most profitable 
work 


Any one who will devote her odd 
hours to study can be 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The course is complete in every respect. 
Expert instructors, individual atten- 
tion and thorough methods insure 

success. Cost of tuition small, 
payable monthly. Write for pamphlets. 
The International Corre- 
spondence Schools 
ox 831, Seranton, Pa. 























i i 4 i i Loosh i rm L 4 
Ground. Double T e 
Joint vous, JUSt the Thing for 
pe 4 Surplus > 
r- 

sits rom  _ Home and Office 

runs Here’s a Mucilage Bottle 

if \ back that’s always ready for in- 

f into stant use. Keeps fluid from 

Pe bottle. evaporating, and brush- 

= ‘ 7 handle clean. All Glass. 

mr « Simple. No rollers, sponges or 

ze automatic wipers. Priee 50¢., with 

y brush—best quality, finest bristles. 

| At your Stationer’s, or delivered 








/ J \ to any address in the United States. 
ee . Adopted by the U. S. Government. 
HE SCATTERGOOD CO., 67 Laurel Street, Philadelphia 


MER 


mj «Patented. 





DO NOT 


TAM 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of Stammering is en- 
dorsed by Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, ex-Postmaster-Gen. U.S.; 
PROF HORATIO C. Woop, M. D., LL. D., University of Pa.; 
PROF. WM. H. BREWER, 35 years Instructor in Yale University. 





Bend for new iustrated PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 

book to the 10323 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Established 1884. EpwIn S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Princi- 
pal, who cured himself after stammering forty years. 













BI R manna makes Canaries SING 

M t The secret of the Hartz . . 
“ountains. It restores the (\\ song of Cage Birds, pre- 
it nts their ailments, and hoops them in good health. 
Majnakes them sing even while shedding feathers. 
eae pe for lic. Sold by all druggists, grocers and 
400. nets: Bird Book free. THE BIRD FOOD CO., 


North Third Street, 
send also for a free sample 
' Cattle Powder, the best in the 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
of FRONEFELD'S Horse 
world, with free book. 
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All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Henry Seton Merriman is the pen-name of the 
popular novelist, Hugh S. Scott, 





**Under the Beech Tree”’ is the beguiling title of 
the latest book of poems by Arlo Bates. 


One Hundred Novels, as well as numerous mis- 
cellaneous works, are the outcome of the late Mrs. 
Oliphant’s literary activity. 


“Am I Not a Man and a Brother.’’ This 
expression was first used in the inscription on a 
medallion made by Wedgwood in 1787. 


Ford Béreton is the pen-name that S. R. Crockett, 
the novelist, assumed when he published a volume 
of his poems, entitled ‘ Dulci Cor,” in 1886. 


Maxwell Gray is known in real life as Miss M. G. 
Tuttiett. She lives on the Isle of Wight, in the 
English Channel, off the coast of Hampshire. 


Maarten Maartens, the Dutch novelist, whose 
name is really J. H. Van der Poorten Schwartz, is 
a warm friend of J. M. Barrie, the Scotch writer. 


A Tale of Two Names. “ A Summer in Arcady” 
is the title in book form of the story that its author, 
James Lane Allen, published serially under the name 
of “ Butterflies: A Tale of Nature.” 


Frank R. Stockton no longer makes his home in 
Madison, New Jersey. He bought an old Colonial 
mansion in Claybourne, West Virginia, last spring, 
and removed there early in the summer. 


Japanese Women have produced a large and 
important part of the best literature of their country, 
including a good share of the Nara poetry and the 
two greatest of the works that have survived from 
the Heian period. 


Winston Churchill, the author of ‘‘ The Celebrity” 
and Richard Carvel,’’ and Winston Spencer 
Churchill, the son of Lord Randolph Churchill, are 
two different men. The former is an American and 
lives in Vermont. 


“Echoes by Two Writers”’ is the title of the 
work that was published at Lahore, in 1884, by 
Rudyard Kipling and his sister Beatrice. Copies of 
it are rare. One, owned by a firm of New York 
booksellers, is valued at two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Ian Maclaren has said that the title, “‘ Beside the 
jonnie Brier-Bush,’’ was suggested by the lines of 
the old Jacobite song: 

‘There grows a bonnie brier-bush in oor kailyard, 

And white are the blossoms on’t in oor kailyard.” 


Richard Henry Stoddard is in his seventy-fifth 
year. He was born in Hingham, Massachusetts. 
His first volume of poems, called ‘ Footprints,” was 
issued in 1849. He has written his literary reminis- 
cences of the half century which has elapsed since 
the publication of that first book. 


More than Three Million Copies of ‘In His 
Steps,’’ by the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of 
Topeka, Kansas, are said to have been sold in this 
country and in England. Twenty English publishers 
brought out the book at the same time, and nine 
hundred thousand copies were sold in England 
within three weeks. 


“The Lost Leader” of the poem of that title by 
srowning was Wordsworth, as Browning himself 
admitted in a letter written in 1875. The poem 
appeared in 1845. Wordsworth’s political desertion 
of the Liberals for the Conservatives, on which inci- 
dent the poem is based, took place in 1809, three 
years before Browning was born. 


Gunga Din, as the regimental “‘ bhisti,”’ or water- 
carrier, is called in Mr. Kipling’s popular Barrack- 
Room Ballad, was the real name of a corporal in one 
of the native regiments in India, stationed at 
Cawnpore at the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny, as 
shown by an official document quoted on page 
ninety-three of Trevelyan's ‘‘ Cawnpore.”’ 


Omar Khayyam was the astronomer royal of 
Persia as well as the poet who wrote the ‘‘ Rubaiyat.” 
His family name—Khayyam—means ‘‘ tentmaker,”’ 
but it would be as absurd to argue that Omar there- 
fore made tents as to maintain that men whose family 


names are Smith and Baker follow the business of * 


shoeing horses or baking bread for a living. 


The Initials, ‘‘A. H. H.,"’ printed under the title 
of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,’’ are those of Arthur 
Henry Hallam, in whose memory the poem was 
written. He was a son of Henry Hallam, the 
English historian, and a close friend of the poet, to 
whose sister he was betrothed. He died in Vienna 
on September 15, 1833, in his twenty-third year. The 
poem was published in 1850. 


‘The Wolf's Long Howl,” the title of one of 
Stanley Waterloo’s later books, is taken from the 
following passage about a pilot in ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope” by Thomas Campbell : 

‘Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow 

From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 

And waft, across the wave’s tumultuous roar, 
The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska's shore.”’ 
Mr. Waterloo was born, in 1846, in St. Clair County, 
Michigan. His first book was published in 1896, 
For almost thirty years before that time he was an 

active newspaper writer and editor in the West. 


Edna Lyall’s descriptions of stage-life in 
“Doreen”? and other stories of hers rest on the 
knowledge of the stage that she gained at a time 
when she was an ardent admirer of Edith Wynne, a 
noted Welsh singer. The novelist herself has told 
how this devotion to a public singer led her to take 
the deepest interest in the musical world, Accord- 
ing to her own statement they met at Brighton, 
England, “in schoolroom days,” which unfortu- 
nately spoils a romantic story that has been told of 
their first meeting at a hotel in Norway where they 
knew each other only by their real names of Ada 
Ellen Bayley and Mary Davies. Miss Bayley, so this 
romantic story ran, happened one day to use expres- 
sions that recalled to Miss Davies a novel called 
“Knight Errant’’ that she had recently read, and 
this led tothe mutual discovery that one was known 
to the world as Edna Lyall, the novelist, and the 
other as Edith Wynne, the singer. 


Twenty Excellent Books. A list of “the ten 
greatest novels either written in English or trans- 
lated into that language from some foreign tongue” 
cannot be made, for the simple reason that the 
‘greatest novels” are by no means limited to ten. 
Here, however, is a list of ten great novels, and also 
of ‘ten good books for a young man to read"’: The 
novels are Scott’s “Guy Mannering’’: Jane 
Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice”; Dickens’ * David 
Copperfield ” ; Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Vanity Fair”’; 


Hawthorne’s ‘“ Marble Faun’ George Eliot’s 
‘Adam Bede”: Stevenson’s ‘“ David Balfour id 
Meredith’s ‘‘ Ordeal of Richard Feverel’’; Balzac’s 


‘“ Eugenie Grandet”’ (translated from the French 
by Katharine P. Wormeley); and Sienkiewicz’s 
““Deluge”’ (translated from the Polish by Jeremiah 
Curtin). Good books for a young man are: 
“Imitation of Christ”; ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” ; 
Shakespeare; Bacon’s “ Essays”; Milton ; Green’s 
“Short History of the English People’; Carlyle’s 
“Heroes and Hero Worship wl Emerson's 
“ Representative Men” ; Smiles’ Self Help,’’ and 
Pater’s ‘ Marius, the Epicurean.” 
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$2000 Oil Painting : 10 cts. 


The wonder- 


ful #2000 


“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE,” 


oil painting by the noted English Artist, 


FRED MORGAN 


Last spring we purchased for #2000 the noted ofl paint- 
ing, entitled “Unexpected Trouble,” or “The First 
Swim,” by Fred Morgan, of the British Royal Academy. 
The size of the original canvas is 8144 by 42% inches. 
We havesr had prepared a reproduction of this noted work, 
every color and shade of color being faithfully reproduced 
in a size 19 by 25, printed on heavy coated paper. ‘A 
great many cheap reproductions of works of art have been scat- 
tered over the country; this, however, is not of such character. 


An Unprecedented Offer 
FARM AND HOME, 





our National semi-monthly, 
already has a elreulation of 











































































nearly 800,000. We wish to treble this number before 
January Ist next, as we have determined to start 1900 with at 
least 1,000,000 circulation. We therefore make the fol- 
lowing remarkable offer : L 
“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE,” a beau- ¢ y 
tiful colored picture, worth at least 21.00 BOTH q 
FARM AND HOME to Jan. FOR ONLY 
Iat, 1900 (regular subscription 
price 50 cents per year), : 25 | 10 4 
(We thus give you ®1.15) Total, @1.25 CENTS , 
We lose heavily at first on eve : 
HOW WE DO IT. one who quent thie offess While y 
our present loas is your gain, we have every confidence that @ 
you will be so pleased with Farm and Home that you will W 
vecome a permanent subseriber, and to accomplish tliis we 
- are willing to lose by your acceptance of this unprecedented 
Copyright 1898, Groner 8. Graves. Actual size, 19x25. offer now. Not necessary to write a letter, Simply put 10 cents 
sé UNEXPECTED TROUBLE ” in bog sy with your name and address. Send it to us; we , 
. wi do the rest. 
Agents and Club Ratsers Wanted. Liberal commissions for good work. Wustrated Premium List 
descriptive of over 200 useful articles, free on application. Address all orders to 4 
FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. g 
: se PPPPDPDPPDPPP EEK HEC KEKE HEHEHE MEM 4 
i ; Solid Whalel 
| rench Gored 7 2.0 id W iale OMNe 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
Send Your Name and Address 
and by return mail you will receive our booklet, illustrated by photo- 
graphs from living models,. fully describing the finest and most 
popular underwear for men, women aud children. 
Munsing Plated Und 
Every advantage of full-fashioned underwear at popular prices. 
Why pay faney prices when you can secure the best that can be 
made at the following reasonable prices? 
Men's Union Suits retail at = - $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.75, $4.50 
Women's Union Suits retail at - $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
Children’s Union Suits retail at - $ .50, $ .75, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 
Women’s and Children's Vests and Panis at corresponding prices. 
FREE: To every mother stating for how many children she buys un- 
© derwear we will send a doll’s undershirt, which is a minia- 
ture sample of our regular goods, showing the weave and finish. 
4 
The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
213 Lyndale Avenue, North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
RUGS 
AND 
CURTAINS 
Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from our pattern plates better than at a store We sell carpets at wholesale prices 
and make them up ready to lay. Our book, giving full information, with large assort 
ment of pattern plates, showing carpets in actual colors, sent free on request. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
The Russell Carpet Company 
AGENTS WANTED. 254-256 Market Street, Chicago 
QUALITY & FLAVOR UNEXCELLED! | 
, 
romero mse -, 
{ 
CocoA~* CHOCOLATES. | 








HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING!! 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Take no other. 


Insist on 
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ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 


is made for all sizes of chil- 
dren, from ‘ Baby Bunting’’ to 
“Jack, the Giant Killer.” It is 
made only of the best and purest 
materials, but is the cheapest to 
buy because it makes certain 
the child’s health and comfort, 
and it will outwear the hardest 
usage. We make also a superb 
variety of UNDERWEAR FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. Dealers 
keep it, everywhere. 


eee 


We will send you an illus- 
trated catalogue for the 
asking. It tells about all 
the kinds of underwear we 
make, and gives a lot of 
useful information about 
washing and keeping it. 
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ROOT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department V 


1 Greene Street, - New York 
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“FULL FASHIONED” HOSIERY 


is a trade expression, and means that 
it is knit so as to fit the foot and 
leg like a glove, leaving no seams 
to annoy, nor creases to blister. 


RARITANIA HOSIERY 


is ‘‘Full Fashioned,’ fine in tex- 
ture, fast dyed and strong, a delight 
costs no 


See 37 
- 


RAR! 


to all who wear it, an 
more than other hosiery of similar 


quality. 


All high-class dealers have 
it. 


ot sold at mill. 


Each package has a label bearing the word 
* RARITANIA,” of which the heading of 
this advertisement is a fac-simile. The name 
is also stainped on each pair of hose. 


Norfolk & New Brunswick Hosiery Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


FAS 1010 ' 40:9: 02:5" 


Rubens Infant Shirt 











“, 


Ne Trouble 


No Buttons 


Pat. Nov. 13, '94—Nov. 15, "95. 


.A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


It 


children. Get them at once. ‘lake no others 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


(Diaby Call 


of KNIT fabric will win every mother’s 
heart. Send for free descriptive catalogue. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 

Albany, WN. Y. 


Linen Doilies 
or 4 Linen Doilies 


We will send your choice: 9 3%- 

inch Individual Butters, or 4 6- 

inch pretty Linen Doilies and 

trial subscription to Modern 

Easbreidery ** (two numbers), an 

Illustrated MAGAZINE and Guide 

to Fancy Work. Both Sets to one address, 18 cts. 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L. 


no 





310 Broadway, 





| cents, 
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All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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The First Short Flannel Skirts are made with 
waists, if no underwaist is worn. Should a separate 
waist be used, both flannel and cambric skirts are 
made to button to it. 


Home-Made Necktie Fastener. 
tape on the back of your boy’s shirt just below the 
neck-band. When the tie is put on pass it through 
the loop and the necktie cannot slip up. 


Powder-Puff for the baby may be bought sepa- 
rafe from the powder-box for about twenty-five 
If one is not to be procured,a bunch of 


| absorbent cotton may be shaped into one. 





a inside, where it does not show. 


| 


A Magic Painting Book furnishes much amuse- 
ment to young children. ‘The plain black and white 
pictures, looking like ordinary prints, assume bright 
colors when a wet brush is passed over them. 


Swimming Dolls are amusing playthings for 
babies from eight months to a year old while they are 
taking their baths. The dolls are hollow and float on 
the water. 
made in the same way also give great delight. 


Oriental Cotton Fabrics make cheap and pretty 
canopies for cribs and cradles. Beside the Madras 
muslin, which is so familiar to us, there are Anatolian 
cloth, Java, Meerut, Punjaub and Palempore cloths— 
printed cotton materials which are light in texture 
and good in color. 


A Silver Belt-Buckle and clasp for the neck in the 
gray finish, that is now se popular, may be added to 


| the shirt-waist set of studs, and sleeve links in the 


same soft gray color silver to complete the gift. The 
neck clasp may be sewed on the collar or on a wide 
ribbon around the throat. 


Felt Bedroom Slippers with leather soles are the 
most serviceable for children. The high red or blue 
ones, fur trimmed, cost only a dollar, and will out- 
wear the home-made worsted ones with lamb’s-wool 
soles, which are very nearly as expensive when the 
cost of the materials is taken into consideration. 


Tool Chest. The tools in a cheap tool chest are 
not usually of much practical use. It is better to 
expend the money on two or three really good tools 
aud add more as occasion arises and they can be 
afforded. Any plain wooden box answers well 
enough to hold the tools when they are not in use. 


Covering During Sleep. A light covering should 
be thrown over the baby, or a child of any age, during 
the daytime nap. The heart beats more slowly 
during sleep than when one is awake, the blood cir- 
culates less rapidly and less heat is produced, An 
extra covering is required to compensate for this loss. 


Narrow Stock Collars for girls may be made at 
home much more cheaply than they can be bought. 
A fine one ready made costs from fifty cents upward. 
A yard of lace-edged embroidery on muslin is about 
forty cents, and this is sufficient for two. The cor- 
ners must be neatly turned, or they will not look well. 


Pajamas and Pajamettes have almost superseded 
the white nightgown or nightshirt for young chil- 
dren and boys. They are made of flannelette, 
cheviot, Madras cloth and Scotch flannel. They 
afford more protection than the old-fashioned night- 
gown when the covering is thrown aside at night, as 
it so often is by little children. 


Painting with Iodine is an excellent remedy for 
the soreness caused by a strain or bruise when the 
skin is not broken. ‘The tincture of iodine is painted 
over the part affected, a camel’s-hair brush being 
used. It stains a deep yellow color, which, however, 
wears off. If it is wished to remove it the place may 
be washed with a little weak ammonia water. 


A Red Golf Jacket with scarlet silk sleeves, 
trimmed with brass buttons, large enough to be worn 
by a girl of seventeen, costs from five dollars and a 
quarter to seven dollars and a half, according to the 
quality. It looks well when worn with a gray or a 
brown plaid tweed skirt. Checks and plaids, or 
horizontal stripes, which are much worn this year, 
make a tall girl look shorter. 


Courtesy in Children. It has gone out of fashion 
for children to say Ma’am and Sir in addressin 
their elders. The unadorned yes and no coun 
seemed too abrupt and discourteous, so it has become 
usual to teach them to add the name of the person 
spoken to, as ‘ Yes, Mrs. Sterling,’’ ‘‘ No, mother.” 
A child should not be allowed to respond merely, 
“What?” in replying to a call. 


Whooping Cough is said to be more infectious 
before the whoop develops than it is afterward. 
Children who have been exposed to the disease and 
have a slight cough should be isolated for several 
days, lest they communicate it to other children. It 
may begin at any time during three weeks after expos- 
ure; when this time has passed without the symptoms 
appearing the child is probably safe. 


Turtles for Birthday Cake. Appropriate orna- 
ments fora boy’s birthday cake are turtles made of 
raisins. Choose plump raisins. Blanch several 
almonds by pouring boiling water over the kernels, 
cut the almonds into little strips, and insert these on 
each side for legs and a tiny piece at one end for the 
head. They are very effective upon a cake which is 
iced with either pink or white icing. 


Filing Magazines. Let the children learn to take 
care of the numbers of their own magazines and to 
file them themselves for preservation. Cut two thin 
strips of wood the length of the magazine and about 
an inch wide; bore three holes, one at each end and 
one in the middle. With asharp awl-pierce holes to 
correspond in the magazines, lay the sticks on them, 
pass a cord through the holes and tie it. 


Studs for Babies’ Dresses. When the studs to 
fasten the back of a baby’s dress havea chain it is 
It is intended to 

eep the studs from being lost if they fall out, and is 
more useful than ornamental. It is apt to catch in 
other things if it is left outside. The connecting 
safety pins do away with the necessity for the but- 
tonholes that are required when studs are used, 


Subnormal Temperature. It is not unusual fora 
boy of twelve to have a temperature below the nor- 
mal one (which is 98.4) early in the evening, nor need 
it cause alarm. A clinical thermometer is a valuable 
instrument. Every mother should possess one and 
use it when a child seems ill. She should not, 
however, take the temperature constantly without 
necessity, and cause herself needless anxiety over 
every temporary fluctuation. 


Embroidering Initials. Many of the large firms 
dealing in dry goods will have initials embroidered 
to order or handkerchiefs, crib sheets, baby pillow- 
slips, etc. The price for single letters is from five to 
fifty cents each, according to the size and the elabo- 
rateness of the design; for a two-letter monogram 
from fifteen to fifty cents is charged, and for a three. 
letter from thirty-five to ninety-five cents each. 
Another pretty way to mark either initials or mono- 
grams is to have them stamped in either plain or 
fancy designs—either printed or written letters may 
be used—after which apply mordant; allow it to dry 
and carefully press it. ‘The letters may then be care- 
fully traced with indelible ink and a hot iron applied, 
when the mordant will readily wash out, leaving 
the letter clearly traced. 


Sew a loop of | 


Swans, ducks and other aquatic birds | 
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on receipt of postal. Every person intending to build shoul 





MALLEABLE IRON 





(7) You Can bake biscuits evenly on every side in three minutes.* 
(8) You Can save in cost of repairs and economy of fuel the price of the range in a year. 


The coal section of this Majeatle Range is sold separately (No. 247). 
will give more than double the amount of hot water than others. 


Great Majestic Ranges are made entirely of malleable fron, steel and 
steel than used in any other range, are absolutely unbreakable, and properly usec 


Our book, * Cost Saving,” tells the savings on Majestic Renee over buying or using any other range, and gives 
valuable information to prospective purchasers of cooking apparatus fc 7 
have one. 


Majestic Manufacturing Company, 2028 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. HHUESTON, 45 Cliff St., Agent for New York and vicinity. 





October, 1899 


What You Can Do witn 


Great Majestic 
Malleable Iron 
Combination Range 


(1) Yeu Can cook, and at the same time 
of hot water for the bathroom, wash-bowls anc 


(2) Yeu Can cook breakfast for the late riser at practically 
no cost by lighting ene gas jet. 

(3) You Can ~ two gas jets, ane build coal or wood fire 
in coal section, and have capacity for cooking dinner for forty 
(40) people. 

(4) Yeu Can bake the most delicate cake, roast a beef, 
roast and broil steaks or chops, make coffee and tea, cook a 
half dozen vegetables, and heat eighty (80) gallons of water at 
the same time. 


et an abundance 
kitchen. 


(5) You Can use gas, hard or soft coal, or wood, for fuel. 


(6) You Can reach every dish in oven, on top or in broilers 
without moving off your feet. 


The Pin Extension Malleable Iron Water Front 


ray iron, 10 to 50 per cent. heavier gauge 
will last a lifetime. 


or use in family or institution. IT IS FREE—sent 
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Lablache Face Powder 


should be freely applied to face, neck 

and arms after the Summer outing. 
It removes the roughness and blem- 
ishes caused by sun, wind or dust 
of travel, stimulates healthy action 
in the nerves of the skin, and 


It is the most perfect toilet pow- 
der in the world. 


Price, 50 Cents per Box 


BEN. LEVY & COMPANY, French Perfumers 


Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 
London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., 











Restores Freshness 


and beauty to the complexion. 





Use no other. 
Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints 


Of All Druggists or by mail. 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


76 
London 


New Bond Street, 























Reclining Chair 
f Fifty changes of position. 
So simple that a child can 
Mm adjust it. Upholstered in 
¥ velours or corduroy. For 
€14.70 we will deliver one 
free anywhere east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Write for catalogue. 


Doli Go-carts 


25e. to $10. A line of Doll 
Carriages and Go-carts that 
are exact miniatures of our 
finest and best large-sized 
oods. Write 
or catalogue. 


-Reclining | | 
Go-cart ¢ 


which is really a combined > 
Carriage and Go-cart. A re- 
markable patented improve- 
ment; works automatically. 
Prices, ®@5 to $20. Write 
for catalogue, 


Philadelphia 
Baby Carriage 
Pactory 


Builders of Children’s Carriages 
and Go-carts, Dolls’ Ca 

and Go-carts, Invalids’ Rolling 
and Reclining Chairs. 


718-715 Spring Garden St, 
Philadelphia 














Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 


Will keep your baby cool and 
comfortable this hot weather— 


Perhaps Save its Life 
Suitable for 

Porch, Lawn 
and 

Indoors. 


A Combined 













Made into a chair or bed in a 
minute—saves uying a crib. 
You sew or read while baby 
entertains herself. Endorsed 
by physicians. A pjcture ig 
book telling all aboutit—Free. Pat. Dec. 28, '97, and Nov. 11, 98. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


FAY 





For Ladies and Children 


No garters. No supporters. Button to waist. 
Up te stay. Most comfortable summer or win- 
ter. Easiest and best wearing. Ideal stocking 


for bicycling, athletics and every-day use. 

Children's sizes, 25 cents to 45 cents. Ladies’, 50 

cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Mail orders solicited. We pay postage. 
Circulars Free 

FAY STOCKING CQ@., 21 T St., Elyrta, 0. 
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| a complete garment, 


STOCKINGS 


AL. SHAW: 


Established 37 Years 
The Largest Mair Store in 


the World 
+ 

Wi S one’s own 

hair; detec- 


tion impossible 


the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Wavy Switches "autiand 


fluffy, $3.00 up. 
NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Itiustratep CaraLocue Matteo Free 


54 Weat 14th St. (Next door to Macy's) NEW YORK 





Natural as 





We are 














Improved Bust Support 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress-waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress com- 
fort, ventilation, a_ perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
movement of the body 
Made with skirt and hose 
supporter attachments. 
When ordering send bust 
measure, 
Sizes from 30 to 38, . . $1.00 
: = ae? Gh a Herd 











over 45, 
Agents Wanted / 
MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 4ist Court, CHICAGO 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 
infant’s long, or 2 tirst short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts, Hints to Expectant Mothers and ‘e¢- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patteris. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


Ask for DEWEY’S Improved 
Acme Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than 
Dress Shields, being 
























always ready to wear 
with any dress. The 
only protector that 
can be worn with 

Shirt-Waists 
without sew- 
ing in. The 
only perfect 
protection 
from per- 
spiration. 


The Rest Shield for bieyele riders. One pair does the work of »ix- 
1 





No. 1. Bust Measure 28-22, $ .65 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, 8 50 
No.3. “ @ 40-45, 1.00 No.4, “ e 46-49, 1.39 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Mir., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 


























An Asst. Sec. of State writes: 


I am wearing your insoles ; 
they are simply delightful,— it’s 
like walking on a mattress. 
Snow-white “‘ Dolge”’ 
wool insoles, 
slipped into any 
shoe, are worth their 
price once every day. 








They rest feet so completely ; 
relieve those callouses,— 
and make walking a pleasure. 


Sent to any address, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 


25C€ 


We have a catalogue that tells an old 
story in a new way. Write for it. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
119 West 23d Street, 











New York 















WARRANTED TO 


Retain its Gloss 


Wear, Age or 
Washing 


To be found in all first- 
class Dry-Goods houses 


Look for Guarantee 
‘Trade-Mark Hanger on 
each skirt. This skirt 
sold through the Ke- 
tailer only; if he can- 
not supply you, 
write to 








Arlington Skirt 
Mfg. Company 
81 Wooster Street 
New York 











LADIES SUPPLY CO. 
Mackintosh Dress Skirt 4 $7 50 


In rich dark blue, black, gray or tan serge, cloth 
lining. Kegular length. Special sizes extra Express 
Prepaid 


Cape to Match, 97, 


These sepa- 
rated gar- 
ments avoid 
the over- 
heating 











caused 

by a 

one 
. . iece 
New Style Double-Breasted asad 
Cape, if preferred, proof. 


Illustrated circular free 
“LADIES SUPPLY CO.” 
trade-mark on hanger, guarantees 
the genuine garment—always made 

to order. Agents wanted. 

; ; Mackintoshes and 
Silk-Lined Imported Cloths. - 
LADIES SUPPLY CO., 111 Wabash Ave. (B 29), Chicago, Ill. 

FALL CATALOGUE of special articles for women’s wear, 
hard to buy satisfactorily by mail, sent free upon request. 


ELEGANT SEAL PLUSH CAPE 





(Salt’s Guaranteed Seal Plush) 


27 in. long, fat 40 


sweep, near Sil 





lining, trimmed 
with tong, rich 
black THIBET FUR 
down the front and round 


collar. Each cape has printed guar- 
antee, direct from the manufacturer, 
and is less than half what same 
garment could be bought from the 
largest retail stores. Sent C. O. D. 
to any address in U.S. with privilege 
of inspection; if not satisfactory, 
let Express Company return it. 


IMPERIAL CLOAK CO., = Corning, N. Y. 





CDE ey eater fet he Go inca balk 
a , “ss 
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“ H 9 $ 
Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 
5128 5 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch Strect, 


Philadelphia, la. 





Pat. Apr. 10, 1888 
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BBy Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Jean Overalls. When babies begin to creep about 
the floor they should be dressed in overalls. These 
may be slipped right over their little dresses. The 
overalls are a protection to the stockings and keep 
the dresses clean. 


Children’s Names. It is a pretty fashion to give 


| the first boy of the family his mother’s surname for a 


Christian name. If the name is not too masculine it 
may often serve for a girl’s first name in a family 
where there are no boys. 





School Girls should be taught not to carry their | 


books resting on their hips. Carrying four or five 
pounds twice a day on one side will soon give a one- 
sided development, and will, if persisted in, almost 
certainly cause considerable difference in the height 
of the shoulders. 


Large Toys will be found to give young babies 
much more pleasure than small ones. A footstool or 
clothes-basket or a bright tin dish wili keep a baby 
happy for hours, All small children are destructive 
and will pull to pieces anything that happens to be at 
hand, so it is unwise to give them expensive toys. 


A Hammock may be put up in the nursery in 


the winter and will prove a great comfort to the | 


mother as well as to the children. It will require 
space, but a hammock may be so easily taken down 
when out of use that it need never be in the way. 
The larger children may swing in it by themselves. 
It often quiets a restless baby to be rocked gently 
in a hammock. 


Stockings Versus Socks. Every mother must be 
her own judge as to whether her little ones should 
wear the short socks which for the last few years 
have been used so much for small children. If she 
finds that no ill results arise from the wearing of 
them she should certainly continue to let her chil- 
dren do so on warm days, as they give greater free- 
dom and comfort than stockings. 


Hair Ribbons. Every mother knows how ex- 


| pensive it is to keep her daughter supplied with hair 


| on hand, 


ribbons. The girl of fifteen or sixteen may wear 
black ribbon or black velvet hair ribbons, and if the 
same kind is always purchased there need be no 
waste, as if one ribbon is lost its mate will always be 
For the very little ones wash ribbons may 
be bought. These ribbons come in any shade, and 
are most serviceable. 


Goat Carriage. A light wagon, like a sulky, to 
which a goat may be attached, costs four dollars and 
a half. A more elaborate cart, upholstered in cordu- 
roy or carriage cloth, with wooden wheels, is twenty 
dollars; if the wheels are steel, with rubber tires, the 
expense is increased four dollars. A goat is, perhaps, 
a safer animal thana pony for little children to drive, 
the greater strength of the latter making it more 
difficult for them to manage. 


Wash Materials. Get one of the pretty new 
washing materials for your little girl’s dresses ; they 
are cheaper now than they were earlier in the 
season. Fancy Scotch or English crépons, corded 
bourettes and silk ginghams are all pretty and not 
more than twenty-five cents a yard. The yokes of 
the dresses may be made of tucked bayadere muslin 
of the same or a contrasting color; or the dresses may 
be made to wear with guimpes. 


Loop Handle Spoons are made especially for 
babies just learning to hold a spoon. The hand is 
put through the loop and grasps the handle firmly. 
The bowls are etched in designs from the nursery 
rhymes: Cock Robin and the sparrow who brought 
him to his untimely end, Little Bo-Peep with her 
shepherdess’ crook, Jack and Jill struggling with the 
difficulties of the celebrated hill, Little Jack Horner 
engaged in devouring the pie, and so on. 


Beatrice means blessing, making happy. Bee and 
Trixie are the common diminutives. Beata and 
Beta are sometimes used. It is too pretty a name to 
shorten, and should be given in full. Beatrix is the 
French form. Dulce or Dulcie is derived from the 
Latin, and means sweet. Dulcinia and Dulcibella 
come from the same root, but the simpler form is the 
preeees although the latter means sweet beauty or 
yeautiful one. Dorothy means “ gift of God,” 


The Nursery Floor may be covered with a 
Japanese jute or cotton rug. There are very pretty 
ones in green and white and blue and white. 
prefer a covering to be tacked on the floor get a 
China or Japan matting; they are inexpensive and 
the better qualities wear very well, and may easily be 
cleaned if anything is spilled upon them. If your 
nursery is heated by steam such floor coverings will 
auswer every purpose. Small woolen rugs that may 
easily be shaken may also be used. 


Reading Aloud. A mother should take great 
pains to teach her children to read aloud acceptably. 
Much time and money are often expended in culti- 
vating the voice for singing, and yet quite as much 
pleasure may be given by the person who reads aloud 
in a pleasing manner. No attempt need be made at 
elocution as the word is ordinarily understood ; dis- 
tinct utterance and proper emphasis, so as to convey 
easily to the mind of the hearer the meaning of the 
sentences read, areallthatis necessary. Tobe able to 
read aloud is a most satisfactory accomplishment. 


Seaside Wraps for Boys. A military cape of 
blue cheviot, lined with red flannel, makes a good 
outer garment for a boy six years old to wearona 
cool evening when driving on the beach. It is easily 
slipped on and off in a carriage. One costs from four 
to five dollars ready made. If this is not liked a 
reefer with a sailor collar may be substituted. Reefers 
come in serge in many different colors, tan, brown, 
red, green, navy blue and cadet blue, and cost from 
three dollars upward. Top coats or overcoats of 
covert cloth are worn even by little boys, and cost from 
three to ten dollars. 


School Dresses are often a source of perplexity 
to mothers. A girl should have two or three school 
dresses, so as to allow for change. For girls under 
twelve the dresses should be made with guimpes, as 
small girls are apt to be careless and school desks 
soil sleeves quickly. Older girls should have a 
jarge supply of white cuffs and little linen collars. 
School dresses for girls of every age should be very 
plain and free from all elaborate trimming. They 
should, however, be pretty, so that their wearers 
need suffer no pangs from being differently dressed 
from their mates. Children’s clothes should be such 
that they need never be conscious of them from the 
time they put them on until they take them off. 
Plain hats and jackets should be worn. Heavy 
gloves or mittens in cold weather. Fancy dresses, 
elaborate jewelry and finery of all sorts should be 
tabooed. The hair should bé worn simply and 
girlishly, and fussing over it should not be allowed 
by either mother or teacher. It may be neatly 
braided in one braid, then turned under to form a 
short loop and tied to its place with a blac k silk or 
velvet ribbon ; or, two braids may be arranged in the 
same manner. If the hair is wavy or curly it may be 
simply parted, drawn loosely back to the nape of the 
neck and tied securely with a short black velvet bow, 
after which the extreme ends may be arranged in 
large, soft, fluffy curls. If the face is long the hair 
may be parted in the middle and loosely drawn to the 
back. The girl with a broad face may brush the hair 
back in a soft roll. 


“T have a billiard tab 


Provide them with the amusement they want. 
BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES, especially for private residences. 


ree SAO 
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le in my house, and every Christian family should have one.”—Heury Ward Leecher. 


MOTHERS—Keep Your Boys at Home 





We manufacture Standard and Small size 


AND UP. WILL LAST A LIFETIME, Sold on Easy Payments. 
For 60 years our Billiard Tables have been the standard of 
the world. Thousands of these tables sold to private families 
during past Five Years. Write to nearest office for handsome 


| illustrated book on Billiards, Billiard Tables and Household Amusements. 





If you | 


& 


G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 


Chicago New York 


7 Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 








Ready 
September 15 





America’s best guide 
to economical and 
fashionable suit 

and coat buying. 
The most beautiful 
ever issued. Free. 


Our New 
Fall and 
Winter 
Catalogue 


Catalogue Free 
Write To-Day 























Maire. 


119 TO 127 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


HE Mandel label is a passport to favorable 
consideration among fashionable dressers, and is 
to an American-made garment what the name 
‘‘Worth ”’ is to a foreign creation. 

Mandel’s suits and coats have no equal—they 
are superior to all others in style, material and workman- 
ship, and are famous for absolute perfection of fil. 

For forty-five years we have been the style dictators of 
Western America. Every garment is the embodiment of the 
highest artistic elegance. Finest materials and lowest 
wholesale prices have made Mandel’s the most popular 
house in America for stylish ready-to-wear garments. 

No. 304—Ladies’ extremely stylish cloth jacket, 
cut, made of fine all-wool kersey, lined throughout 
fine quality, extra-heavy satin rhadame 
perfectly tailored, 





like 
with 
a perfectly made, 


perfect-fitting garment—a $ 00 
10.2 


jacket which other mail-order houses would 
consider cheap at $15.00—our special price, 


Comes in black, navy, Havana, and mode. 








Alte) a fo) 


Wada 82. Short or medium length in white.drab or 

ach 8/22 Mailed prepaid upon receipt of price tf your 
dealer cannot supply you. Our illustrated booklet sent 
tree upon apphication.St shows 3O styles from 110 $F 2 
and explains the/r uses. 











JAPANESE ENAMEL FINISH 


For interior painting, is unequaled for Beauty and Durability. 
Superior for all kinds of interior painting 
card to Taylor Paint and Oil Co., 35 Burling Slip, New York 


Cmeucan. Liidy. (ots lo, 65067 WoosTth S.MWw YORK. 
Per Cent. 


J 333 tod Saved 


Send for sample 





A New Aid for the Deaf 9 


SENT ON TRIAL, absolutely FREE of 


by ordering direct from 
manufacturer 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List 


expense or risk. Address 












RRs | New York 
i) Curtain Mfg. Co. 
a) 


% | | 396 and 398 Broadway, New York 
Pretty, Stylish Waists 
We illustrate 

arene err $2 00 


an unusually 
well-made Waist of 











IMPROVED V 
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Rollers Rollers 


Black Brilliantine 
PEOPLE sometimes buy shades with- led : 
out regard to the quality of the rollers oe ae ot ren 
on which they are mounted. The best yes tree lgisas ee 
shades on inferior rollers are a source Fea Leiaes : 
of annoyance. The Genuine Hartshorn collar, silk neckba 
Shade Rollers always give satisfaction, ned thenmehout, % 


because they are properly constructed. 
The Improved Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
have many advantages, such as unbreak- 
able brackets, fine bearings. scientifically 
constructed springs and holders for fast- 
ening on the shade, doing away with all 
tacks. The shade when placed on will 
stay. As the market is flooded with imi- 
tations, more or less worthless, the pub- 
lic is cautioned to see that the autograph 


32 to 46 bust: ire 
Special price i 

TWO DOLLARS 
By prepaid ex; 
This Waist is mace 
one object i vie { 
please you. It is remark 
| becou ig. 


ably dressy and 


Your money back If you want it 


of Stewart Hartshorn appears on all New Catalogue, representing other Departments, sent on request 
Saas Say gaee. HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO., - Baltimore, Md. 
Accept Only the Genuine Hartshorn We can fill your every want by mati 
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PURITA 


ODORLESS 
QUICK 


OIL 
HEATERS 


PORTABLE 
HEAT 






BRASS 
BURNER 


Easy 
to 
Rewick 


Heats 
Large 
Room 


Weighs 
11 Lbs. 





: Two Sizes 
j CATALOGUE FREE 


Ask your dealer 
for them 


The Cleveland Foundry Company 


72 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











ARMOUR’S 
SOUVENIR or 
ART Yogi 
CALENDAR =) | 


for 1900 consists of four sheets of a 
interesting and instructive water- y 
color effects, depicting the develop- 

ment and success of the 


AMERICAN NAVY 


during the past century. 


The first sheet, lithographed in twelve printings, 
presents a new and handsome vignette of 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 


with a background composed of the Commodore’s 
and Adiiral’s light blue flags set off by a comple- 
mentary color of rich red. ‘The high color effect 
obtained is exceptional, very striking and beautiful. 

On the second sheet an idealized American Jack 
Tar is the central figure in an animated picture of 
the battle of Manila. 

America’s Pride is the title of the third design, 
and shows an original type of the American girl, 
banked by a mass of American Beauty roses 
surrounded by the flagships engaged In the nava 
victories of the century. 

The Coming Admiral is the title of the fourth 
sheet, and shows a little boy, stripped to the waist, 
in the throes of a mimic naval engagement, sur- 
rounded by his toy accoutrements of war, making a 
pleasing illustration of the early inoculation of the 
spirit of combatinto Young America. Surrounding 
this pretty composition are four vignettes of former 
naval heroes, the products of the nineteenth century. 

This timely souvenir of “ ‘The Hero of Manila,” 
bound together with a red, white and blue silk ribbon 
will be ready for distribution October 15, and will 
be sent to any address on receipt of six 2c. stamps or 
3 stars from our 12 oz. package of Mince Meat, or 
2 stars from our 1% Ib. package of Mince Meat, or 
1 star from our 3 lb, package of Mince Meat. 


Armour’s Star Brand Mince Meat 


10c., 25c. and 40c. Sold by all dealers. 























FURNITURE BY MAIL. ,,.F22°y,,°h"'s 
* tables only. Highest 
quality. Sold to users direct from factory, by express 
prepaid, to be returned if not satisfactory. 
Exclusive, dainty, classical designs (not 
Stores), in mahogany and oak only. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send for catalogue—free. Monroe and Market Streets. 


TT COSTS NOTHING 


to try our Sewing-Machine. We ship 
direct from factory to consumer. Save 
agents’ profits. 30 days’ free trial. 
117,500 sold. Warranted 20 Years. 
All attachments free. 

#40.00 Arlington for 

#45.00 Arlington for . 
#60.00 Kenwood for . . #21.50 
Other Machines at #8, 89 and $11.50 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials free. 
Write at once for our special freight offer. 


Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W. VanBuren Street, B-8, Chicago, Ill. 


and 


found in 














$14.00 
- 816.00 


THE LADIES’ HOME 
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TThevervtHiNG ABOUT 
“THE HOUSE 


"EXCEPT COOKING | 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Old Carpets and Woolens are often used to make 
rugs. If you write to any of the manufacturers they 
will send you circulars. 


Portieres and Rugs from Old Silk. There are 
many establishments where draperies are woven 
from old silk. You cut the silk in certain widths and 
sew these together, rolling into a ball as you work. 
The weaver supplies the warp. 


Varnished and Painted Floors. If, once a month, 
the floors be first wiped clean with a cloth wrung out 
of warm water, then rubbed with a cloth wet with 
kerosene, and finally rubbed briskly with a coarse 
woolen cloth, they will keep bright and handsome 
for years 


Styles in Sideboards. The most pleasing of all 
the stvles in sideboards is the colonial. The lines 
are curved and simple. These styles are generally 
made in mahogany, and are more expensive than 
those made in the light woods. The cost of a side- 
board in light wood ranges from twenty dollars 
upward. A simple, but well-made one, that would 
always be a pleasure and would last for a lifetime, 
may be bought for fifty dollars. 


A Useful Cement. Mix together enough pow- 
dered asbestos and silicate of soda (liquid glass) 
to make a thick paste. Put a thin coating of this on 
the broken edges of the article to be mended, and 
press together. The parts must be held together 
firmly for at least an hour. When possible use a 
rubber band. Articles mended with this cement 
may be washed if washed quickly, but must not be 
allowed to remain wet for any length of time. 


To Rid the House of Fleas. Brush all the articles 
in the room; than dip a broom in carbolic water and 
sweep the floor or carpet. Next get a fresh pail of 
carbolic water and a large sponge; wring the sponge 
out of the water and wipe everything which will admit 
of being wiped with a wet sponge (and there are few 
things which will not). Wipe the woodwork and 
carpet in the same manner, but using more water on 
the sponge and an extra amount of carbolic acid in 
the water. Go through all the house in this manner, 





To Clean Chamois Gloves. Make a strong suds 
with white Castile soap, or any other kind of good 
white soap, and to two quarts of suds add one tea- 
spoonful of borax dissolved in half a pint of hot 
water. When the suds are cold, put the gloves on 
the hands and wash them slowly and gently, as if 
washing the hands. Rinse in the same manner in 
clear water; then draw off gently and hang in a 
shady place to dry, drawing them into shape when 
they are almost dry. When perfectly dry, rub them 
between the hands to soften them. When the 
chamois is wet it is tenderer than when dry, so it 
is important that the work be done gently. 


Self Dish-Washer. So far asI know, all attempts 
to lighten the labor of dish-washing in small estab- 
lishments have been failures. To make any dish- 
washer a success there must be an abundant supply 
of hot water, and in the ordinary private house this 


is rarely the case. Then, too, the care of the 
machine means added, rather than diminished, 
labor. Half the drudgery of dish-washing in the 


home comes from lack of care and system. Aill 
the cooking utensils should be soaked in cold water 
the moment one finishes using them. The table 
dishes should be sorted, scraped, and then rinsed in 
cold water. All the dishes should then be washed 
in hot soapsuds, rinsed in scalding water, drained 
and wiped. Sucha careful system robs dish-washing 
of its terrors. 


Furniture Cleaner and Polisher. Put into a 
wide-mouthed bottle, in the order named, the follow- 
ing articles: one gill each of powdered tripoli, 
powdered rotten-stone, cold drawn linseed oil, tur- 
paaene, naphtha, a strong solution of oxalic acid, 

alf a gill of alcohol and three gills of cold water. 
Shake well and keep well corked. To use: Pour a 
little on a piece of an old felt hat, aud rub the furni- 
ture with a circular motion, being careful not to press 
so hard as to cut through the varnish. Finally 
finish by rubbing with the grain of the wood. Clean 
off the walished caries: then go over it with a soft 
cloth and a dressing made of one pint of paraffine 
oil, half a gill of turpentine and half a gill of alcohol. 
Let the oiled surface remain undisturbed for an 
hour; then rub quite briskly with a piece of soft, 
old linen. 


Laundering Prints and Lawns. Wash all dark 
prints and sateens in starch. Use no soap. Rinse 
in two waters, dry quickly in the shade, and sprinkle 
and fold about an hour before ironing. lron the 
garment on the wrong side until perfectly dry, and it 
will look like new. For one dress mix to a smooth 
paste one cupful of flour and one pint of cold water; 
pour on this three quarts of boiling water, stirring 
all the time; add eight quarts of cold water, then 
strain. Pour three-fourths of this in a tub and wash 
the dress as if you were using soapsuds. Mix the 
rest of the starch with two pailfuls of cold water. 
Rinse the dress in this, then in cold water. Lawns 
are washed like white clothes and rinsed thoroughly, 
then starched with thin boiled laundry starch, after- 
ward dried, dampened and folded, and finally are 
ironed on the right side. 


Ants inthe House. These insects are difficult to 
deal with, because what seems to be effectual in one 
case is absolutely ineffective in another. Sometimes 
the odor of tar, wormwood or pennyroyal will drive 
them away, and again it seems to have no effect. 
Trapping and killing them appears to be the surest, 
even if the most troublesome, method. Spread a 
thick coating of soft lard on some plates, and place 
these about the pantries and closets. Set little sticks 
against the plates on which the ants can climb. 
When the plates are filled with the imprisoned 
insects drop them into a pan of boiling water. Set 
the traps again, and continue until the ants are 
exterminated. Do not use sand in cleaning, as these 
insects are attracted by it. When ants are trouble- 
some about your grounds, nearly fill small bottles 
with water and pour a little oil on top of the water. 
Sink the bottles in the earth in the locality where the 
ants appear. They will enter the bottles in search of 
the oil and be drowned. 


Household Mangles. There are two kinds of 
mangles, the hot and the cold. The hot mangle has 
one cylinder of steel, which is heated, and another 
covered with flannel and a clean cotton cloth. The 
articles which pass between these cylinders are 
ironed as well as if by hand, but, of course, only per- 
fectly plain pieces can be treated in such a manner. 
When the hot mangles are run by hand two persons 
are required to do the work: one toturn the mangle, 
the other to feed it. The cold mangle has two 
wooden cylinders between which the articles pass. 
These mangles answer very well for plain things 
such as sheets, pillow-cases, towels, etc. Table- 
cloths may be run through these mangles before iron- 
ing; this will reduce the labor of ironing one half. It 
must be remembered that the clothes must be folded 
with much care, as the pressure is so great that any 
creases made in the use of the mangle are there to 
stay. A good cold mangle, so constructed as to be 
fastened on a table, costs about eight dollars. With 
a stand it is much more expensive. The clothes- 
wringer makes a good mangle for small articles like 





toweis and handkerchiefs. 
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Mrs. Hendricks, widow of late Vice-President, 
says: ‘I find Fairy Soap very satisfactory.” 


FAIRY SOAP 


is purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer quality than any 
other floating white soap made. 
Century ” for toilet, bath and fine laundry use. 


It is “The Soap of the 


1900 Art Calendar Free 


FAIRBANK’S FAIRY CALENDAR for 1900 is 


10 x 12% inches in size, elegantly litho- 
graphed in colors on heavy plate stock 
after original water-color paintings by 


some of America’s best artists. They show 
pretty children in the uniforms of our 
navy, cavalry, artillery, infantry, etc., and 
comprise six different designs, one on each 
sheet. This calendar would retail at 
from 50 cts. to $1.00 each, but will be 
sent free to any address upon receipt 
of five (5) Fairy Soap wrappers, or 
10 cts. in stamps to cover postage. 


Address 
Dept. A, The N. K. Fairbank Co. 
Chicago New York Boston 
Pittsburg Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis 


New Orleans San Francisco 




















The Kind that Satisfies 


Delicious food for luncheon or dinner. 
Comes cooked, ready to serve. Sold by most 
grocers. Sample can for 6 cents in stamps. 
Desirable booklet of recipes free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BARNA 


By selling Baker’s Teas, 

etc., among friends until 

the total amounts to 45 lbs. 

You can easily do it in your 
spare time in less than a 
week; or sell 25 lbs. for Silver 

Chatelaine Watch or Gents’ 

size Open Face Silver Watch; 

7 lbs. for Boys’ Nickel Watch; 

or sell 100 lbs. for Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Bicycle; 75 lbs. for Boys’ 
or Girls’ Bicycle; 10, 30 or 50 
lbs. for Cameras (all grades). 
Hundreds of readers of this 
JOURNAL are working and 
earning the premiums 
easily. You can do as 
well. Write for full 
particulars, price-lists, 
order blanks and cata- 
logue of many premi- 
ums FREE, 


W. G. BAKER 
(Dept. E) 
Springfield, Mass. 


Every Good Housewife 


knows the value of prop- 
erly seasoning her Tur- 
key, Chicken, Duck or 


other dressing. 
Spiced 


BELL'S sca 


Celebrated in New England 
fof 30 years. Now obtainable 
everywhere. If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
six 2-cent stamps for sealed can—enough for 
five eight-pound turkeys. 


Wn. G. BELL Co., 
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Boston, Mass. 


SIX DOILIES—FREE 


Send 10c. for Ingalls’ 1900 Fancy-Work Book, and 
we will send you Six fine white linen Doilies—Free. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 





























































EVERYTHING You Buy 
Can be Bought HERE 


Of course you know that we sell everything to Wear, Use and Eat. 
he greater part of our goods are made in our own factories, all 
of which have our personal guarantee. It is your 
own fault if you pay retail prices, as whole- 

sale prices to consumers are 
quoted in our General Cata 
logue No. 69 (just issued), 
which costs 52 cents to print, 
and 17 cents to mail. This 
catalogue is "free to you, and 
contains over 100,000 illus 
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trations and prices of Agri ~ ¢ YL ‘oe 
cultural Implements, Baby 2 a! | ys 
Coaches, Bedding, Bicycles, it. 


Boots, Buggies, Candies, Car- 
pets, Cigars, Clocks, Clothing, 
Corsets, Crockery, Curtains, 
Cutlery, Farm Wagons, Furniture, Men's Furnishings, Glassware, 


Iron Bed, 61.05 









Groceries, Harness, Hats, 
Hosiery, Jewelry, Ladies’ 
Clothing, Ladies’ Furnish- 


ings, Lamps, Mackintoshes, 
Mirrors, Musical Instruments, 
Organs, Paints, Pianos, 
Pictures, Portiéres, 
Refrigerators, 
Saddles, Sewing- 
Machines, Shirts, 
Shoes, Silverware, 
Stoves, Tinware, 
Tobacco, Towels, 
Trunks, Under- 
wear, Upholstery 
Goods, Watches, 
ind thousands of 


Top Buggy, $35.75 


other articles. 


All our prices were made before the 
great advance in cost of raw material, 
and to-day we are selling many goods for 
less than they can be manufactured. 

Our 16-color catalogue of Carpet and 
Rugs and our elaborate catalogue of Made- 
to-Order Clothing, with large samples of 
cloth attached, showing Suits and Over- 
coats from $5.95 to $20.00, should be in 
every home. Carpets sewed free and 
freight prepaid, and clothing expressed 
free everywhere. All catalogues are free. 
Which do you want? 





Address this way: Watches, 69¢. to $75. 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 











WALL PAPER 


for any room or every room 
can be selected from our sam- 
ple book of beautiful new de 
signs. Manufacturer's stock of 
3 500,000 rolls to select from. 
All prices, from 5 cents to 
$3.00 a roll. 25 per cent. less 
than ordinary dealers’ prices. 
The sample book is free to 
any address. Agents wanted 
in every part of the country. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market Street 
Philadelphia 
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Sold by First Class 
Stove Merchants 


Everywhere. 
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Housework is 
Hard Work 


without Gold Dust. 

It lightens the. labor 
of cleaning more 

than half, and saves 
both time and money. 
It is ‘“‘Woman’s Best 
Friend, Dirt’s Worst 
Enemy.” 
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Chicago 








Send for free booklet—“ Golden Rules 
for Housework,” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


St. Louis New York Boston Montreal 
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ver. 





has two deadly foes—tarnish and bad polish. 
Both are soon fatal to its beauty. 


SILVER CREAM 


It cleans without harmful friction, and almost in- 
stantly restores the natural brilliance to the sil- 


years to the life of your fine metal and glassware. 

Send 10 cents to cover 
Sample 
Cream. 25 
by mail if your dealer does not have it. 





THE SILVER 
YOU ARE PROUD OF 


There is only 


polish perfect in every way. That is 


It is as harmless as water. Its yee will add 
packing and postage for a 
It will prove what we claim for Silver 
cents and 50 cents at Jewelers’, or postpaid 
Send for booklet, 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., Keene, N. H. 


Proprietors of the Red Star Cleaning Powder. 


Bottle. 

































SUSPENDER 
Made upon the right 
principle for comfort, 
style and service. 

No leather to stain the 
clothing; adjusts front , 
and back; fits and sate 

isfies every one who wears 

it. The inventor of the 
President Suspender has 
skillfully combined in it every 
desirable feature, making it the 
most practical and stylish sus- 
pender ever offered. 

If your dealer does not have them 

we will send you a pair for 50 ets. 
A. EDGARTON MFG. CO, 
Box 206, Shirley, Mussa. 
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~ HEAT WITHOUT COST 


** Radiator mailed for $1.00. 


ne 


Money refunded if not satis- 
482 Market St., Philadelphia. 


yes. 
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Catalogue sent. 





SILK 





\KNOTHE BROS, | j 


142 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 

















EVERYTHING ABOUT 
THE HOUSE 


EXCEPT COOKING" 





= 


BY MARIA PARLOA | 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Where to Buy Asbestos. Asbestos for household 
purposes may often be found in department stores or 
stores where plumbers’ supplies are sold. At drug- 
ay where chemical apparatus is sold, it may be 

had in sheets, or in the form of powder. 




















Draped Screens. Many draped screens are made 
by tacking cheesecloth on a clothes-frame, drawing 
it smoothly and neatly in place, then covering the 
uprights with imitation leather or any kind of plain 
dark goods that will lie smooth. Use brass-headed 
tacks for this; any kind of soft, rich goods may then 
be draped ov er the frame. 


Red Wash for Bricks. Put two ounces of com- 
mon glue in a large tin pail with six quarts of water, 
and place over a gentle heat until the glue is melted ; 
then add two ounces of alum. Mix together one 
prans of of Venetian red and one ounce of Spanish 
wxown, Gradually pour the liquid mixture on the 
posses, beating well, to make it smooth. Have the 
rick walks or hearths swept and washed perfectly 
clean; then put on the wash with a large flat brush. 
The color may be modified to suit one’s taste by 
increasing or diminishing the quantity of Venetian 
red or Spanish brown. 


Danger from Plumbing. Wherea house has been 
closed and water has not been run into sink, bowl or 
closet for some time, the water in the trap, which 
really constitutes the "seal, evaporates, allowing the 
sewer gastopassintotheroom. The first duty of the 
housekeeper on opening the house is to have all the 
windows opened and all the plumbing thoroughly 
ere ty Where there is a closet, basin or bathtub 

that is not in constant use, as is ‘the case in suites 
reserved for guests, care should be taken to have 
these places flushed at least once a week, in order to 
keep the traps full of water. 


Prepared Wax for Floors may be bought either 
in the form of a paste or liquid. When the paste is 
used the floor must be thoroughly polished, but with 
the use of the liquid polish no rubbing is required. 
The paste may be prepared at home in the foliowing 
manuer: Cut a pound of vellow beeswax and put it 
in a bowl or tin can. Place the vessel in a pan of 
boiling water, stirring frequently until the wax is 
soft, but not liquid; then take from the fire and beat 
into it one pintof turpentine. The wax will now be 
ready for use. When the wax polish is not fresh- 
made it should be softened by gentle heat before 
being put on the floor. 


Hall and Parlor Walls and Floors. When the 
parlor and reception hall are connected by large slid- 
ing doors, both of the floors may be covered with 
the same kind of c arpet, or the hall carpet may be 
much darker than the parlor. A good Brussels 
carpet wears well, but my preference is for a bare 
floor with rugs. The fashion in wall paper seems 
to run to flower decoration, but for parlor, dining- 
room and halls a plain paper is more satisfactory. 
Any of the following-named colors will be suitable 
for the hall: Olive green, buff, terra-cotta, Venetian 
red. Almost any kind of furnishing will harmonize 
with pale gray, cream or olive. Window shades 
should be the same all over the house. An olive, 
shading to yellow, is an excellent color. 


Washing Without Rubbing. I know 
method of washing which will do away with the 
necessity for rubbing, but the amount of rubbing 
may be lessened by various processes. Soaking the 
clothes loosens the dirt, and using soda or one of the 
many washing powders reduces the necessity for 
rubbing. It is something of a problem which is the 
most destructive to the fabric—the hard rubbing, or 
the use of chemicals; although, unless the chemi- 
cals are used with judgment, the danger to the fabric 
is greater from their use than from rubbing. 
Thorough rinsing is quite as essential to good wash- 
ing as is the rubbing and scalding. If the soap and 
dirt are not removed by plenty of clean water, no 
amount of rubbing and boiling of the clothes will 
make them clean. 


of no 


Dressing for Leather Furniture. 
bow! one gill of hot water, half an ounce of arnotto, 
and half an ounce of white soap, shaved fine. 
Place the bowl in a pan of boiling water. Into a 
second bowl put half an ounce of beeswax, shaved 
fine, and place in the pan of boiling water. Stir 
the contents of both bowls until they are melted; 
then take them from the fire. Intothe melted wax 


Put into a 


stir one gill of turpentine, one gill of paraffine 
oil, and finally the mixture of arnotto, soap and 
water. Beat the mixture until cold; then put it in 


a wide-mouthed bottle for future 
ration may be used on brown or red leather. First 
wash the leather with a soft cloth and hot milk; 
then rub on the dressing with a soft cloth. If the 
leather be faded the dressing may be made darker 
by using two or three times the quantity Of arnotto. 
If the preparation be for a dark green or black 
leather, add a little logwood to the mixture. 


To Make and Hang Wash Curtains. Cut the 
material just long enough to allow the curtain to 
clear the floor when hemmed and ruffled. Put a 
ruffle on the bottom and one side. Make the hem at 
the top three inches deep. On the lower part of the 
hem stitch a piece of tape about one inch wide; this 
will allow for a heading two inches deep when the 
curtain is pulled on the rod. For looping the cur- 
tains back ruffle narrow bands of the material. Sew 
small loops on the ends; these may be passed over 
small brass hooks that are fastened into the window- 


use, This prepa- 


casing. The width of the window and of the mate- 
rial must determine whether one or more widths 
shall be used in each curtain. Brass rods, which 


may be bought by the foot, and fixtures on which 
they can rest, are the simplest appliances for hang- 
ing curtains of this kind, but if one be living where it 
is inconvenient to get the rods and supports, the 
curtains may be run on smooth strips of wood. 
Screw a brass or other hook into each corner of the 
window-casing at the top, and let the curtain rest 
on this. White mousseline curtains may be made 
and hung in the same manner; but the mousseline 
curtains should be made only long enough to reach 
the bottom of the window. 


Beginning Housekeeping. In localities where 
small flats are common it is possible to begin house- 
keeping with small expense as to furnishing. The 
modern flat is supplied with range, set tubs, refrige- 
rator, dresser and stationary table in the kitchen 
The rooms are small and the floors will be stained 
for those who wish it. In the ordinary tenement the 
tenant must supply range, kitchen-table, window- 
shades, etc. I would not advise any one to try to 
furnish a house completely until he has lived in it 
awhile. In this way one learns just what is wanted 
and what will harmonize with the necessary furnish- 
ings. A flat of five rooms may be furnished com- 
fortably with the essentials for two hundred and 
fifty dollars. This allows twenty dollars for kitchen 
utensils, sixty-five for bedroom furniture, twenty-five 
for dining-room furniture, thirty-five for living- 
room, forty for tableware, forty for household linen, 
sixteen for blankets, nine for muslin for window 
draperies. This estimate allows for a Japanese rug 
for the living- room, costing ten dollars. By buying 
cheap, trashy furniture it is possible to furnish on 
even less than the amount given, but I believe in 
beginning with good, plain things, and adding to 
them good articles as you can afford to do so. 
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PURITY 


Completely Replacing Butter, 
Lard or Compounds . 


Healthful—Nutritious 


hk Pure Cassia oa 
For Shortening and Frying 


Naver GETS RANCID 








onicely FI FREE from 
ANIMAL MATTER 


Palatable— Economical 





Ask your Grocer for KO-NUT, or write 
to the SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 





NATURE’S MOST DIGESTIBLE FAT 


India Refining Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Trade-Mark | 


on 
Tea Sets, etc.: 
MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


Graceful in shape, 
severe plainness by the 
beautiful to look upon. 


ing dealers. 





MERIDEN 


Colonial Silverware 


fluted and bright-burnished, 
addition of 
If it bears our trade-mark it is just as good 
in quality as it is pleasing to the eye. 
Look for our trade-marks—acceft no substitute. 

Send for new illustrated catalogue, 


BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 





Trade-Mark 
on 
Spoons, etc.: 


“1847 
Rogers 
Bros.’ 


but relieved from 
a rococo border, it is indeed 


Our wares are sold by lead- 





No. 53 R 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








ARTISTIC 


are made with Berry Brothers’ DURABLE SHINGLE STAINS 


All desirable colors; 
or old shingles, 


Artistic Interiors *“ 
Berry Brothers’ ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 


EXTERIORS 


easily and quickly applied. For use on either new 
Cost less than other reliable Shingle Stains. 


made bv treating the 
woodwork with 


Berry Brothers’ HARD OIL FINISH for General Interior Woodwork 


Berry Brothers’ 


ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH for Front Doors, etc. 


Berry Brothers’ ELASTIC INTERIOR FINISH for Bathrooms, etc. 
Berry Brothers’ LIQUID GRANITE for Floors 


Produce the finest finish attainable 

matter concerning the 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 

NEW YORK: 252 Pearl Street. BALTIMORE 

SOSTON: 520 Atlantic Avenue CHICAGO 
VHILADELPHIA: 26 and 24 North Fourth Street 


Factory and Main Office: 


on wood. 
above 


22 J 
15 and 17 Lake 


Handsome samples and interesting reading 
sent free for the asking. 


- Varnish Manufacturers 


ST. Louts: 704 North Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 206 California Street. 
CINCINNATI; 304 Main Street 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Lombard Street. 
Street 





Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


Tip won't slip on 
ANY Sl RPA Ek, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor It is 
the best quality o 
ber, and will we 
times as long a 
The THETH form 

CUSHION, which 
EASY and noisel 
the bottom of the 
or Chair. Made in five sizes, internal diameter 
18, %”; No. 19, 4”; No. 20,1”; No. 21,1 
upon receipt of price. 80 cents per pair. 


C.J. Bailey & Co.,22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


An “Old = $ 
Dutch” Copy, 


An artistic hall chair in hand- 
carved Belgian oak. Also fin- 
ished in any shade of oak. 


We Pay Freight 


This 


Mailed 








We publish three interesting 
booklets showing the newest 
lines: 

No. A, ‘‘ Antiques ’”’ 


No. B, ‘* Quaint Furniture”’ 
No. C, ‘* Davenport Sofas”’ 


SENT ON REQUEST 





THE NEW BLUE 
ROOM AT THE. © 


Lithograph 
eigt of 2 cents 
° completel 


Illustration will be sent upon 
y Designed and 
orated by us. 





WHITE HOUSE. 
W. B. MOSES & SONS, Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


LOTS OF EGGS 


—The sure result of feeding Green Cut Bone. You 

can cutit fast, fine and easter with the original 
Mann’s New Bone Cutter 

than in any ay rway. Doubles the egg crop winter and 

summer. Next to this and ahead of all others is Mann's Clover 
Cutter, that does cut—not a pis aything. Grit and Feed Trays to 


Catalogue Free Fr. W NN CO., Rox 45, Milford, Mens. 














FREE SAM PLE 


a two bottles containing enough 


oan. D 
ENAMEL 


consisting 


“OUR FAVORITE” 


(WwW ashabie 
small frame, also a brush to ipply it with, te 
mentioning this magazine in i a 2-cent 
postage is brilliant and smooth as Goldlent. 
A ehild ean apply it. Shows no brushmarks, 


to wild a any one 
amp for 
Re nady for use, 


Can he washed 


" 
and 


without tarnishing. Gilds Nd ne such as fram chairs, 
bric-A-brac, fancy artic , chandeliers, baskets, et Also made 
in ALUMINUM SILVER, When not sold by dealers, will send 
full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., large size (three times the 
quantity), 0c., express paid. Addre 


GERSTENDORFER BROS, 
42 D Park Place, New York, 175 D Randolph Street, Chicago 


YOUR me ON A BUTTON 


For 10¢., Coin 








Send Phe sbinet preferred) and 
ive, postpaid, pir lu 
loid Medallion wi i on 
same. Thi pri it 
troduce gor I rned 
FREE: 5S t witk 
50 cts and és 
of the eh ay wt 1 ‘ ” 
metal fram ! 
iW. A. PALMER A CO. 
121 Devonshire Street, Boston 








Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send" 77" 


and list of rs 
SANITARY COMMI 
Box 16, Ro 


catalogue 


VION OUTEIT CO, 
HESTER, N.Y 








All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Vinegar from Cooked Fruit. Vinegar may be 
made from cooked fruit containing sugar ; allow it to 
stand partly covered and it will ferment. 


Red Faces and Noses. Indigestion produces a 
red tip to the nose. And red faces and hands are 
caused by tight lacing, which impedes circulation. 


Fried Oysters. The oil used for frying oysters at 
the various restaurants is usually cotton-seed oil. 
Pure olive oil is certainly better, but.cotton-seed oil is 
cheaper and answers the purpose. ~ 


Acid Stomach. The stomach contains an acid 
digestive secretion, and unless this medium is in 
good condition the stomach will not have the 
power properly to digest the albuminous foods. 


Swedish Bread. The Swedish bread to which 
you refer may be purchased in almost any large city 
at the various German “ delicatessens.’’ It cannot 
well be made at home or baked in a small oven. 


Bread vg Whole wheat flour cannot be 
made into bread by the receipt given for white flour 
bread. Each article of food requires its own special 
reparation and its own special rules and receipt. 
rhe covered bread-pans cannot be used with good 
results for whole wheat bread. 


Coffee-Pot. A china or granite pot is without 
doubt better than tin, ghhough coffee may be made in 
a tin pot and poured at once into a china pot for 
serving. The tin pot must be carefully washed. 
For cereal coffee, use and keep for the purpose an 
ordinary granite saucepan with cover. 


For waprpaciens, eggplant may be thrown into 
water aud boiled for ten minutes; cut into halves 
lengthwise, scoop out the centre, chop fine and mix 
with an equal quantity of breadcrumbs. Add four 
tablenpoontuls of nut butter, a level teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. Put this back into the 
shells, cover with breadcrumbs, and bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour. 


Care of Copper Saucepans. It takes very rough 
and long usage to remove the tin lining from a cop- 

er saucepan. I have had a number in constant use 
for twelve years and they are still in good condition. 
If, however, the tin wears off, they must be relined. 
The better way of cleaning tins is to simply wash 
them each time they are used with mineral household 
soaps. Avoid scouring unless you use pewter sand. 


Cleaning a Tea-Kettle. Keep on hand a few 
clean oyster shells; they will help to remove the 
weight from your tea-kettle. Wash out the tea-kettle 
every night and turn it upside down. Next morning 
when you fill it put in a clean oyster shell, and a por- 
tion of the limestone will fasten itself to the shell. 
When it becomes heavy throw it away and put ina 
new one. It is not necessary either to boil or filter 
pure water. 


mew poo | One’s Fat. | can say, after twenty 
years’ careful experiments, that it is much more diffi- 
cult to make a thin person fat than to reduce the 
flesh of a stout person. Theoretically, sugar and all 
sorts of sweets will produce fat; but in the human 
economy, unless one has the digestion of an ostrich, 
these things are absolutely valueless. The more of 
such food a person eats the more dyspeptic will he 
become; and the more dyspeptic he becomes, natu- 
rally, the thinner he will get. 


Home-Made Yeast. To make yeast, grate four 
good-sized potatoes into a quart of boiling water, 
cook in a double boiler for ten minutes, take 
from the fire and when lukewarm (about 100° 
Fahrenheit) add a tablespoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and half a compressed yeast cake, 
dissolved. Let this stand for four or five hours, 


stirring it down each time it comes to the top of the | 


crock. When it settles, cover,and stand in a cool 
place. Freezing does not destroy the yeast, though 
it is better not to freeze. Save a cupful of this asa 
starter for the next brewing. The directions given 
for using compressed yeast in bread making do not 
apply to home-made yeast. 


Tamales. Scald sufficient Southern cornmeal to 
make it damp but not wet; cover, and allow it to 
staid for half an hour. Have ready boiled a good- 
sized chicken. Remove the meat and chop it fine. 
Put the bones and skin back into the kettle in the 
water in which the chicken was boiled. Dampen 
the corn husks, straighten them out; put down the 
centre a strip of the scalded cornmeal about three 
inches wide and six inches long. In the centre put 
the chopped chicken that has ™. highly seasoned 
with red pepper, salt and a little onion. Roll over 
the husk so that you will have the cornmeal entirely 
surrounding the chicken; fold in the ends of the 
husks and tie carefully. Put these on top of the 
bones; cover the kettle, and boil continuously for 
two hours. Be careful that the tamales are resting 
on the bones, and not in the water. 


Eggplant. Eggplant need not always be fried. 
It is exceedingly good when boiled whole for ten 
minutes and then cut lengthwise into halves. Take 
out the flesh, chop it rather fine, season it with 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, a table- 
spoonful i chepees onion or a tablespoonful of onion 
juice. Add an equal quantity of finely chopped 
chicken, tongue, beef or mutton. Put the mixture 
back into the shells, sprinkle over a few bread- 
crumbs, dot with butter, and bake in a moderate oven 
for one hour, basting frequently. Another way is to 
cut uncooked eggplant into halves and carefully 
scoop out the centre, leaving a wall half an inch 
thick. Chop the portion that you have taken out. 
Peel, cut into halves, press out the seeds and chop the 
flesh of four good-sized tomatoes; add them to the 
eggplant; add a level teaspoonful of salt, a table- 
spoonful of chopped onion, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of grated nutmeg and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper. Put this mixture back into the shells, dust 
with breadcrumbs, dot with bits of butter, and bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour. 


Salads in General. There are two kinds of salad 
dressing used, mayonnaise and French dressing. 
The first is made by adding oil slowly to the yolks of 
eggs until you have a mixture that looks like thick 
custard, perfectly smooth and without the slightest 
appearance of oil. The following is a good receipt: 
Place the uncooked yolks of two eggs into a cold 
soup-plate ; beat them well with a silver or wooden 
fork for about one minute; then add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a dash of cayenne. Work these well 
together and then add, drop by drop, half a pint or 
more of olive oil. You must stir rapidly and steadily 
while adding the oil. After adding one gill of oil, alter- 
nate occasionally with a few drops of lemon juice or 
vinegar. The more oil you use the thicker the dress- 
ing. If too thick add half a tablespoonful or more 
of vinegar until the dressing is of the proper con- 
sistency. More or less oil may be added, according 
to the quantity of dressing wanted. French dressing 
is made by placing half a teaspoonful of salt and the 
same of pepper in a bowl, and adding gradually 
three tablespoonfuls of olive oil until the salt is 
thoroughly dissolved, then adding by -degrees one 
tablespoonful of vinegar, stirring so that the oil may 
be thoroughly incorporated. A good rule to remem- 
ber is that all meat and fish salads should be served 
with mayonnaise dressing, and all vegetable salads 
with French dressing. The two exceptions are 
tomatoes and celery, which are equally good when 
served with mayonnaise dressing. 
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Niagara Bacon is the most appetizing dish extant. 
They are tender, sweet, and a most nutritious food. 


Every piece of NIAGARA HAM and BACON is Inspected by an 
officer of the United States Government 


Faultless Food : 


Makes Perfect 
Health 


CORN-FED PORKERS 


make sweet, health- 
ful food. The Jacob 
Dold Packing Co. 
use exclusively 
Corn- Fed _ Porkers. 


DOLD’S 


FAMOUS 


Niagara Hams ana 
Niagara Bacon 
are Specially Cured and Carefully Prepared. 


they are” FAULTLESS 


A Slice of Niagara Ham or rasher of crisp 








Branded in the Skin || We know how to make them good, 


And we make them as good 4s we know how. 


Ask your dealer to get them for you. If he objects—you 
insist. We would like tosend you a handsome little book- 
let giving information about how Dold’s meats are han- 
dled to secure the uniformly high quality found in Niagara 
Hams and Bacon. A postal will bring it to you free. 

THE JACOB DOLD PACKING CO0., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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of every piece. 
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All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Sour Milk and Soda. Sour milk or buttermilk 
may be used with soda in the proportion of a level 
teaspoonful of soda to each pint of milk. 


White Corn does not contain less starch than the 
yellow, but a little less nitrogenous matter. All 
sweets, as well as starchy foods, should be avoided 
by those suffering from diabetes. 


Keeping Thin. One or two lemons a day may 
keep a person thin, but it is far better to do with- 
out the lemons and cut down one’s food supply. 
Severe acids are certain to produce bad results. 


Chicken Salad is made from boiled chicken cut 
into blocks, mixed with two-thirds the quantity of 
cut celery; the whole nicely seasoned, mixed with 
mayonnaise dressing and served on lettuce leaves. 


Unleavened Bread. Bread without baking pow- 

er or yeast may be made by simply mixing flour and 
water into a stiff dough, kneading carefully and 
pounding with a potato-masher or hatchet for at least 
fifteen minutes; roll this out into a thin sheet, cut 
into rounds about the size of a breakfast-plate, prick 
with a fork and bake in a moderate oven. 


Caramel Cake. A caramel cake is made by put- 
ting between the ordinary layer cake a caramel mix- 
ture, which is a soft boiled icing flavored with cara- 
mel; or you may boil one cup of dark brown sugar, 
half a cup of milk aud a level tablespoonful of butter 
until the mixture forms a soft ball when dipped in 
cold water; this will take about thirty minutes. 
When this is cool put it between the cakes. 


Sweet Cider. By sweet cider we mean the juice 
of the apple just as it is pressed. To keep this 
sweet it must be boiled and bottled. The better way 
is to boil the cider for thirty minutes, then bottle it. 
Stand the bottles in a kettle of water at the same 
temperature as the cider and boil for thirty minutes. 
Stop the bottles with sterilized corks, tie the corks 
carefully, and keep the cider in a cool, dark place. 


The Golden Rule for a Thin Person is to keep as 
quiet as possible. Bathe andrubthe skin thoroughly ; 
take as much cream during the twenty-four hours as 
can be easily digested, but no more. Omit all bulk 
foods. Do not eat fruits to any great extent, and 
when you do, select saccharine fruits, as figs, «lates, 
peaches, guavas and baked bananas. ‘Take almost 
as much butter as you have bread, and masticate it 
thoroughly. Avoid sweets and tea and coffee. 


Tomato Scallop. Peel the tomatoes, cut them 
into halves and press out the seeds. Cut the flesh of 
the tomatoes into good-sized pieces. Place a layer of 
broken bread in the bottom of the scallop-dish, then 
a layer of tomato, a dusting of salt and pepper and 
just a suspicion of onion; then another layer of 
bread, and so continue until you have the desired 
quantity, having the last layer of the bread. Dotthis 
with about a tablespoonful of butter cut into tiny 
pieces, and bake in a quick oven for thirty minutes. 


Habitual Constipation. This trouble is largely 
helped by a regular, well-selected diet. Large quan- 
tities of water should be taken—for instance, a glass 
of cool water the first thing in the morning and the 
last thing at night. A plain salad, with oil and a few 
drops of vinegar or lemon juice, at least once a day, 
better twice. Avoid cereals. Eat bread that is a 
little hard and requires thorough mastication. Avoid 
sweets and tried food. Eat green vegetables and 
fruits, such as apples, both raw and baked, stewed 
prunes without the skins, baked bananas, dates, 
stewed raisins, and such meats as broiled or roasted 
beef or mutton, or chicken. Carefully made cold- 
slaw, stewed parsnips, spinach and stewed onions are 
all advisable. Avoid pork and veal. 


Jelly Making. The fruit should not be over-ripe 
and must be freshly gathered. There is a chemical 
change coustantly taking place in fruit after it leaves 
the bush, tree or vine. If, after making the jelly, it 
remains in a liquid condition there is nothing to be 
done but to use it for some kind of sauce. A second 
boiling will not stiffen it. For currant jelly press the 
currants and drain them over night, or they may be 
heated, mashed and drained over night. The allow- 
ance is one pound of sugar to each pint of juice. 
The sugar may be heated in the oven, the juice boiled 
for twenty minutes, the hot sugar added, and then 
you may begin at once to test it by putting a little in 
a saucer and standing it on the ice; if, when you 
scrape it aside with a spoon, it is of a jellylike con- 
sistency, take the mixture from the fire and put it at 
once into tumblers. A syrupy condition comes from 
too much, not too little, boiling. 


Spanish Beef. Purchase a nice tender round or 
rump steak weighing about two pounds; put the 
meat ona board and pound it with something flat, 
like the side of a cleaver, until quite soft, then cut 
it into thin strips. Cut four raw potatoes into thin 
slices, having washed and pared them. Peel and cut 
into thin slices four good-sized onions. Put in the 
bottom of a pudding-dish a layer of meat, then a layer 
of potatoes; scatter over a little white pepper, some 
Jamaica pepper, and salt, then a layer of potatoes, 
about a tablespoonful of butter cut into bits, and the 
onions. Pour over, if you have it, two tablespoonfuls 
of good, thick, sour cream. Cover the pudding-dish, 
stand it in a steamer or in a kettle of boiling water, 
and boil continuously for an hour and a _ half. 
Another receipt used 4 the Spanish, and which is 
exceedingly nice, is made by taking four pounds of 
beefsteak, either from the round or loin; pat it down 
with the flat side of a cleaver until it is sort of soft. 
Then cover it over with thin slices of bacon; dust 
lightly with white pepper, and then heavily with 
red pepper. Roll Bw tie, rub it on all sides with 
plenty of butter. Put it into a baking-pan, pour over 
one cupful of sweet milk and half a cupful of water; 
cover, and cook slowly for two hours, basting 
frequently. 


All Cereals Contain Starch and sugar, and are 
unfit food for diabetics. Buckwheat is not a cereal. 
The analysis of hard wheat in the dry state, accor«- 
ing to Payen, is as follows: 


I NI 504 cite oa tes 03.0¥eud peewee 22.75 
a SP Ter Tr CTL Le PA 58.62 
PE citarbe cage reer enetaces « ieee anbate g.50 
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I IN oi cos 6 tb cs nd ccedeticrenesostee sae 3.02 
As compared to rye: 
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: BAKER'S 
* Vanilla Chocolate 














: Unequaled for 

; Smoothness 

; Delicacy and 
Flavor 

: Good to eat, good to drink, 


and good for making fine 
4 cake and frosting. 

Used at receptions and evening parties in 
place of tea or coffee. 
| The small cakes form the most convenient, 
- palatable and healthful article of food that can be 
% carried by bicyclists, tourists and students. 


® WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 


Trade-Mark (on every package) 


\ 


A Healthy Reflection 


How foolish to keep on eating meat to the exclusion 
of Quaker Oats when dietary experts agree that Quaker 
Oats is more nourishing and wholesome. It certainly is 
more agreeable and appetizing; then, too, it is more 
economical. Why then? 


At all Grocers’ in 2=pound packages 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the 
world, but also delicious and wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups 
and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book of Delicious Recipes. 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago, Il. 


RATE DERRICK ADV AG'tY 


























| Brea st food 


\) , Hi Og > ee. ty ||| FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
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Dr —.. ts 
: d 
) | Pettijghn's Breakfast, food 


He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 





\ an , ; 
The man who lives on blood-heating, gout and rheu- 
j matism-breeding meat may be called a good liver, but 
he is sure to have a bad liver. How foolish! when 
) Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is more economical and 
, infinitely more wholesome and healthful; it is more 
appetizing for breakfast. 
A At all Grocers’ in 2-Ib. Packages 
V 
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8,025,454 Cattle, Sheep and Hogs Purchased in 1898 


S | [ [ 
Choice Specialties are made in clean, sanitary work- 


rooms, under United States Government Inspection 








Premium Hams 
Premium Bacon 
Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract and 
Cotosuet 


all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity. 


Swift’s Specialties are for sale in every town and city. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
126A 
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ONE PRICE-MANY STYLES. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


ONLY ONE DEALER 
Pietra Ask your dealer for them; made 
BUT- in all styles. If he worit supply 
EVERY ONE BUYS THEM. you, send us your order with$3.50 
and we will deliver them charges 
paid, guaranteeing to please and 
fit, or refund your money. 
There are no better shoesmade. eA! 


than the Ultra because ier 
satisfy every woman Who wears pre of, 
They are made in many styles 
for all purposes,and ARE MADE so as tofit perfectly 
and to give ease, glace and comfort to any woman's foot. 


Made by MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFo.Co. 
200 MAIN STREET, BROCKPORT, N.Y. 
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